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US PAL Pats PEND, 
V ADE IN HAATE ORO CONKUS 


SEND FOR THIS LOOM PRODUCTION CALCULATOR 


Handy pocket “slip-stick” enables you to 
make a quick check... at any time... on 
whether your looms are running up to par. 


In column 1, set the number of operating 
hours opposite the ppm of the loom. Then 
in column 2, read the figure for Percent Eff- 
ciency of Loom, opposite the Pick Counter 
reading. 


_ In times like these, this easy-to-use Cal- 
culator is especially valuable...helps to get 
the best results both from your looms and 
from your Veeder-Root 2-3 Convertible 
Pick Counters. Send for it today. 
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PARTS 


/ Proper Design! 


Draper repair parts are designed by the 
same skilled engineers who designed your 
looms. It is Draper “know-how” that results 


in proper design. 
Precision Made! 
Precision-Made! 
Machined in the same jigs and fixtures by : 
the most modern machine tools, Draper re- _ 
pair parts are precision-made to be uniform. : 
Good Delivery! 


In spite of an unprecedented number of or- 
ders, Draper repair parts are being shipped _— 
to the mills and to our warehouses in a fast- | 
flowing stream. Improved practices and in- s 
creased production facilities allowed us to 
ship over 20% more repair parts in each . 
month of this year from January to June than 
in the same months in 1950. Our deliveries 
have even improved since then. 


Look for the Diamond >») 
It is your guarantee of the /_ 


Best in loom repair parts. 


> 
ye 


ATLANTA, GA. | HOPEDALE, MASS. SPARTANBURG, 5. C. 
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TILE AIR CONDITIONING 


2 \ 


A Bahnson Central Station air conditioning system with REFRIGERATION and 
including Bahnson pneumatic atomizers maintains year ‘round humidity and 
temperature control in this basement cotton spinning room; but— whether pro- 
cessing natural or synthetic fibre, Bahnson engineers will study your particular 


requirements and recommend the Bahnson system best suited to your needs... 


ATOMIZER HUMIDIFICATION SYSTEM 
CENTRIFUGAL HUMIDIFIER SYSTEM 
AIR VITALIZER SYSTEM 
HUMIDUCT UNIT SYSTEM 
CENTRAL STATION AIR WASHER SYSTEM 
CENTRISPRAY AIR WASHER SYSTEM 


Bahnson engineering is based on 40 years experience 
in textile air conditioning and Bahnson equipment 


assures maximum. efficiency at minimum cost. 


G 
ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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FOSTER MODEL 75 — PRECISE WINDER 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


Westfield, Mass., U.S.A. 


Southern Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. © Canadian 
Representative: Ross Whitehead & Company, Limited, 1475 
Mountain Street, Montreal, Canada « European Representative: 
Muschamo Taylor Limited, Manchester, England. 
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FOSTER 


Usually the purchase price of a ma- 
chine is only the first cost. After that come 
additional costs for setting up and starting 
up. Although they may often be overlooked, 
they're all a part of the investment. 


But Foster keeps setting up and starting up 
costs to a minimum by: 


1. Carefully inspecting all parts before 
assembling. (Certain parts, such as 
cams, are also individually tested on 
dynamic balancing machines). 


2. Completely assembling every machine 
and testing it in operation. 


3. Shipping assembled machines for 


domestic use so that mill installation 
time is reduced to a minimum. 


Modern machine tools . . . scientific pro- 
duction and testing methods . . . expert 
craftsmen . . . all of these are combined 
at Foster to produce winders that give you 
the maximum in production at a low oper- 
ating cost— plus a minimum outlay for 
repairs and maintenance. 


~ 


QUALITY .WINDERS FOR ALL TYPES OF YARNS 


In Setting Up 
and Starting Up 


it 
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GP In Zion, Ill. Fieldcrest Mills, a Division of 

\” Marshall Field & Co., makes fine lace curtains and 
table cloths in cotton, nylon and orlon. Their lace weaving 
machines came from Nottingham, England, some 

as much as 50 years ago. With parts replacements so hard, 
if not impossible, to get, Fieldcrest felt it vital to get 

the finest possible lubrication protection. 


The mill invited Sinclair engineers to study its problems. 
Sinclair drew up a complete lubrication program, calling for 
several specialized Sinclair textile lubricants. 


Fieldcrest followed this program to the letter. 

It now reports the lubrication has materially cut wear on the 
weaving machines and reduced breakdowns and 

related headaches in the bleaching and finishing rooms. Hook wear 
and burning in the sewing machines are no longer a problem. 


Perhaps Sinclair engineers and Sinclair lubricants can help 
cut wear and replacements in your mill. Why not investigate? © 
A lace weaving machine in Fieldcrest Mills, where Sinclair Lubricants 


are saving wear. Lubricants include Lily W bite Oil C, Valve Oil Light, No Drip #12, 
Bearing Grease AF #1, Shamrock® F, Rubilene® Light. 


Textile 


FOR LUBRICATION COUNSEL, SEE YOUR NEAREST SINCLAIR REPRESENTATIVE OR WRITE TO SINCLAIR REFINING 
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COMPANY, 600 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N, Y. 
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Complete Blending, Opening, Cleaning and 
Picking Systems for Cotton Mills 


Opening, Blending and Picking Systems for 
Synthetic Fibers 


New, and Rebuilt, Single - Process Pickers 
The Aldrich Synchronized Single Process Pick- 


ing System has consistently produced more uni- 


form card sliver than any other picking system. 


Parts for Kitson Pickers Always in Stock 
for Immediate Delivery 


RidricH Machin 


Greenwood, South Carolina 
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SLIP-NOT 


VICTORY 
CHECK STRAP with the DOUBLE 


Just about nine times out of ten when straps must be removed from high speed looms, it is because the 
straps have broken . . . not worn out. That’s why the SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION designed 
a check strap with a DOUBLE helper which definitely eliminates a large percentage of breakage, pro- 


longs the life of the strap, and gives perfect checking. 


The Nuform VICTORY CHECK 


| STRAP with the double helper 

NOTE THESE ADETTIONAL FEATURES (Patent No. 2,374,042) is individu- 

ally designed to your particular 
specifications. 


This strap is installed exactly like the regular check strap. 
It is placed between the shuttle check and the check strap 


holder with the regular loom bolt. There are no extra parts to . The Nuform VICTORY CHECK 


STRAP with the double helper is 


It not only takes some of the punishment from the stick but it made in left hand and right hand 


eee | for Draper looms. (A special right 
STRAP is available for the 


Crompton-Knowles S-6 loom.) 


buy. 


The Nuform VICTORY CHECK 
STRAP with the double helper is 
made of the same high quality SLIP- 
NOT hair leather as our regular 


4 - a Nuform Check Strap. 
BE LT ING CORPO RAT ION | NOTE: The genuine Nuform 
e@ TrENNES. with the double helper is 
Manufacturers and Distributors of Power Transmission Equipment top edge. Don’t accept a sub- 
| 7 stitute or an imitation. 
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CARD CLOTHING 


@ FACTORIES... 


REPAIR SHOPS... 


DISTRIBUTING POINTS... 


4 FACTORIES in widely separated areas are insurance 
against local catastrophes and other circumstances 
beyond our control. They are your assurance of an 
uninterrupted supply. 


6 REPAIR SHOPS in 6 major textile centers guar- | 
antee you prompt, convenient and efficient repair | 
and reclothing service. 


7 DISTRIBUTING POINTS, strategically located, 
(see signature) make Ashworth Products easier 
to get. 

ASHWORTH CARD SURVEYS 


Ask us about them. They improve the performance 
of your cards and enable you to schedule repairs to 
avoid shutdowns at inconvenient times, 


American Card Clothing Co. (Woolen Division) 


Fall River Worcester *t Philadelphia*t$ Atlantatt 
Greenville*¢t Charlottett Dallastt (Textile Supply Co.) 


Factory® Repair Shopt Distributing Pointt 


PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES 


Card Clothing for Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Silk, Rayon 
and Asbestos Cards and for 
All Types of Napping Ma- 
chinery, Brusher Clothing 
and Card Clothing for Special 
Purposes. Lickerin Wire and 
Garnet Wire. Sole Distribu- 
tors for Platt’s Metallic Wire, 
Lickerins and Top Flats 
Reclothed. 
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COT 


with fiber repellence PLUS 


The “super” fiber repellence of the new Dayco Cot has 
millmen all over America talking! Listen: “Drastically cut 
time-outs for correcting ends-down and lap-ups” 

“Already outlasted the type of cot we were using, and good 

for years more service”... “They spin perfect yarn 

right from the go, even on Monday morning startups”... 
“Save time for the mechanics—roll replacement is minimized.” 


Yes, the new Dayco Cot cuts ends-down and lap-ups, 

let’s you run with minimum down-time. Gives cleaner yarn, too. 
Spins cotton, wool, blends, synthetic fibers. And for cot life 

—it even outlasts previous Dayco Cots, and that’s going 

some! For the long pull—man your frames with Daycos for the 
years ahead. Ask your salesman or: Dayton Rubber Co., 

Textile Div., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


Who doesn't "cotton”™ to cottons filled as nicely as this? Dayco Cots help 
cotton to blossom a second time in dresses like this for American women. 
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BARBER-COLMAN QO Warp Drawing Machine 


TER WARPS 


The Model “E”’ Barber-Colman Warp Drawing 
Machine is designed to cover the needs of a wide 
variety of weaving mills. Manufacturers of shirt- 
ings, broadcloths, lawns, voiles, sateens, ging- 
hams, dress goods, and sheetings, or mills run- 
ning filament rayon, will find this particular model 


BARBER 
COLMAN 


extremely suitable. Mills having a predominance 
of cam loom weaving, or whose cloth construc-: 
tion does not require more than 8 harness and 6 
banks of stop motion, and where styles and 
patterns are frequently changed, will find this 
model exceptionally useful. | | 


Field reports show up to 4500 Ends per Hour 
Will draw warp from 10 to 300 ends per inch 
Will draw from flat sheet or 1 x 1 lease 


Will draw from single or double beam or split sheet 


LOWER COSTS 


MARNESS FRAME LENGTHS Will draw 1 x 1 lease in double beam or split sheet 
WILL DRAW 
| : Warp threads are drawn through drop wires, heddles and reed 
Size of Maximum Overall 
Machine Length of Harness IN ONE OPERATION @ Cotton Yarns - 
from a pre-determined draft 7 @ Filament Yarns 
” 
48 34 Spun Yarns 
MACHINE CAPACITY 
66 72 The Model “E"’ can be furnished in the following capacities at no difference in cost: : @ Woolens and Worsteds 
Reed, 8 Harness, 6 Banks of Drop Wires 
86 99” Reed, 10 Harness, 4 Banks of Drop Wires ®@ Monofilaments 
DROP WIRE CAPACITY: 9/32" through 3/4” wide 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS e SUPER-SPEED WARPERS e WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


R K F O R tN O S e UW. S.A, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. GREENVILLE, U.S.A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND MUNICH, GERMANY 


12 
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on slashers 


The following improvements were first 
introduced on Cocker Slashers: 
Individual Traps on each Cylinder 
Rotary Packless Joints 

Flexible Metal Hose Connections 
Stainless Steel Cylinders 

Variable Speed D.C. Drive. 


Large Jacketed Stainless Steel Size Box with 
Large Diameter Stainless Steel Quetch Rolls 


Cut Sproket Roller Chain Drive 


First and only ones now using Differential Friction 
Compensating Control, permitting High Speeds 
without heating of Friction ae 


Now first again with New Type Friction permitting 


the putting of 20% to 25% more yarn on 
loom beam 


Cocker Slashers for Cotton, Rayon, Spuns, and 
all other type yarns have always been the 
most modern and efficient. It will pay you to 
investigate all the Cocker features. 

For 


Cotton 
Rayon 
-Spuns 
| and other 
Type Yarns 


J«€ Machine and Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


~ A WORLD'S LARGEST DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF COMPLETE 
Oo THE | WARP PREPARATORY EQUIPMENT 
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PRODUCTION 
LOWER COSTS with GASTONIA 


SHEET METAL PARTS 


The quality and the profit of your end product starts at 
the beginning—where preparatory machinery must be 
geared for efficient, economical volume production, That’s 
our job—a job for specialists with the reputation for top 
quality products, painstaking workmanship and reliable 
service. 


Standard type rib or Ra = | 
perforated Card Screens 


are precision built on BAS SSS 
special jigs. Every screen A pee SN 


is inspected and double 
checked for accuracy and 
tolerance. 


Picker, Condenser and Waste Machine 
Screens of maximum strength and dur- 
ability are constructed of the best 
materials available. 


New and rebuilt Cylinders 
are dynamically balanced to re- 
duce vibration to an absolute minimum. 


Years of practical experience 
—the finest of raw materials 
—and precision machinery in : 3 


Peremerrrmimmmms GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Inc. 


go into every product. 
; GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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little acorns grow.” 


Atl 
931} 1951 
In this our twentieth anniversary year, may we 
express to our friends in the textile industry, our heartfelt 
thanks and our humble appreciation for your friendship, 
understanding and loyal support that has made our growth 
possible. [To you we are sincerely srateful. 


eadows 
MANUPRACTURING COMPANY 


ATLANTA 


@UALITY.--BACKED BY A DESIBE TO PLEASE 
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What multiplied Mr. X 


so many times over? 


e COMPETITION 


... Which always begins 
in the Weaveroom 


Time was, and not so long ago, when the aver- 
age male clothing customer had one suit. He was 
wealthy if he was a “two-suiter.”’ 

And what has made him what he is today...a 
multiple-customer, and the best-dressed average 
citizen of any country in the world? Competition 

. which has brought the cost of a well-rounded 
wardrobe down within his reach, and kept it there. 
And that means looms that weave fabrics of such 


high quality, at such low cost, that year 
by year he gets more and more for 
his money. 

_ That’s why mills that are successfully 
competitive in today’s highly fashion- 
fickle markets are those with thoroughly modern- 
ized weaverooms. And in these weaverooms are 
versatile, convertible C&K Call Box Looms, main- 
tained at top operating ee | with Certified 
C&K Loom Parts. , 
Now take note of 
this: In the un- 
matched versatility | 
of C&K Looms, if you 
have not explored it 
thoroughly, you may | 
literally find “the 
acre of diamonds in This “Invisible Trademark” Stands Back of the 


Trademarks of the World's Finest Woven 


your own back yard.” Blagg 


Crompton & Knowles Loom works 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. 5S. A. 


Philadelphia, Pa. « Charlotte, N. C. « Allentown, Pa. « 


Crompton & Knowles Jacquard & Supply Co., Pawtucket, R.!. 
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CONVERTING 10” and 12’’ COMBER, CARD and 
DRAWING FRAME COILERS TO 14” or 15” SIZE 


. 3 After many months of research and testing, GOSSETT technicians 
‘ sorite or solved the problem . . . how to convert 10’’ and 12’ comber, 
- card and drawing frame coilers to a 14” or 15” size and do it 


scoire for 


at an amazing low cost. 


full particulars 


| What's more. . . this startling innovation has proven its 

and estimated worth. The first coilers which we converted to a 14” 
size are now in a number of leading Southern textile 

cost _ mills where substantial increases are being shown. 


iB. W. GOSSETT, President E. C. MASON, Sales Manager 
D. W. SMITH, N. C.-Va. Representative 


Gosse MACHINE WORKS, tne. 
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NO. 10-214 
FLAT SHIPPING BAG 


NO. 40-638 


DOFF BASKET NO. 40-600 ’ 


SQUARE BASKET 


NO. 40-740 
TRUCK 


DANDUX FINER BASKETS. BAGS. TRUCKS _. . 


longer lasting efficiency from spinning to weaving 


From proven mill performance — Dandux means superior quality in 
practical terms of greater durability .. . in lighter, smoother, easier 
to use canvas handling equipment ... Special equipment to meet 


your special needs, too .. . Also available in snagless Glosstex. 


C. R. DANIELS, INC. a 
121 E. Third St, Charlotte 2, N. C. , 
S. Vandeventer Ave., St. Louis 8, Mo. X 
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PAPER 


PACKAGING | 
GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


7 


WATERPROOF 
CASE LINERS 


Made of approved 
papers, to your 
own dimensions, in 


our own 
converting plant. 


complete service to industrial users 
SONSULT OUR NEAREST BRANCH 


PAPER OMPANY 


HIGH POINT e CHARLOTTE e GASTONIA e ASHEVILLE 
SOMERVILLE-SEYBOLD DIVISION, ATLANTA 
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: outstanding paper mills of the 
z country enable us to obtain pa- | 
4 pers that meet the most exact- 
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3-Star 


LEATHER BELTING 


Higher Horsepower Transmission... 


Insures Maximum Machine Production! 


CHARLOTTE 3-STAR Leather Belting is specifically 
designed to meet the power transmission problems of the 
textile mill. It possesses higher horsepower capacity, 
greater frictional qualities and will better absorb shock 
loads and. overloads than ordinary belting. Made only 

from the center cuts of top quality hides . . . specially 
tanned, curried and constructed . . . 3-STAR Belting has 
proved its higher efficiency and longer life in many of 
America’s leading textile mills. A test in your mill will 
prove that it can increase your unit production at lower 
power cost. 


nc 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING COMPANY 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
SINCE 1894 
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CUTLER-HAMMER 


MOTOR CONTROL FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


for a LARGE GEORGIA MILL. Cutler-Hammer Loom 


Switches mounted on double pedestals in the weave room of a 


well known Georgia mill. 


4 


for EDDYSTONE. Cutler-Hammer Dancer Roll Rheostats and 
Transfer Switches are used on soaper range in this great Pennsy]- 


vania textile mill. 


CUTLER-HAMMER EUTECTIC 
ELEMENT OVERLOAD PROTECTION 


One of the most in- 
genious and useful in- 
ventions of all time, 
Cutler-Hammer Eu- 
tectic Element Over- 
load Protection accu- 
rately duplicates, 
measures and responds 
to heating effect pro- 
duced within the mo- 
tor. The world’s most 


widely used and the 
world’s most depend- 
able motor overload 
protection, not only 
permits the motor to 
work closer to capac- 
ity in all cases but to 
do so in perfect safety. 
A standard feature 
of Cutler-Hammer 


Control. 


Two things wise management 
selects carefully 


What a foreman ‘is to a crew of workmen, Motor Con- 
trol is to motors and machines. Good Motor Control 
insures that motorized machines are started properly, 
sees to it that these machines keep running at the peak 
of their productive capacities, yet prevents overloading 
that would lead to breakdown and exasperating, costly 
delays. And wise management selects neither Super- 
vision nor Motor Control carelessly, but insists upon 
the best it is possible to get.. 59 years of pioneering 


- specialization in the design and construction of Motor 


Control has given Cutler-Hammer Motor Control a 
world wide reputation for performance and dependabil- 


ity. And whether you make exhaustive comparisons for 


yourself or profit by the experience of other leaders in 
the industry, your search for the best will lead to but 
one choice. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., !455 St. Paul 
Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


at GREENWOOD. Cutler-Hammer Starters and Shipper Rod 


Switches on motors operating these spinning frames in the Mathews 


Plant, Greenwood Mills. 
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A CARD IS NO BETTER THAN ITS 


CLO 


That's why a relatively small investment in Tuffer Card 
Clothing gives such a handsome return. Its uniform, pre- 
cise construction permits the carder to make the most of 


his skill and get full production from the carding machines. 


Tuffer is the proved card clothing . . . proved in woolen and 
cotton mills throughout the industry. Specify it on your next 


order . . . let it prove itself on your cards. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. worcester 8, MAssAcHuserts 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga. and Gastonia, N. C. 
Branches: Philadelphia, Pa. and Blanco, Texas Direct Representation in Canada 


IMPROVES PRODUCTION ALL ALONG THE LINE 
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DU PONT “CAPRACYL” *neutral dyeing colors — 

designed specifically for nylon—give both filament and 
staple nylon decidedly superior light and wet fastness. And 
they can be applied in the same short time cycle as acid dyes. 


The “CAPRACYL"” dyes — such as Orange R—are especially 
recommended for dyeing nylon staple in stock, top or tow 
form. The dyed staple can then be converted into those fabrics 
requiring superior light and wet fastness — such as beachwear, 
outerwear, infants’ wear, shirtings, upholstery materials, etc. 


“CAPRACYL" dyes are also suitable for dyeing wool, 
_giving similar fastness properties. 

For information on these new “CAPRACYL"” dyes... or for 
help on any coloring problems . . . consult our 

- Technical Staff. E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


TRADE MARK 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Mill men who operate many hundreds of Ideal High Speed Ball Bearing 
Drawing Rolls report great increases in production per unit, reduced main- 
tenance and upkeep, and greatly improved quality of sliver and finished 
yarn. Most of these figures came from leading mills and their comparisons 
are against the best equipment previously obtainable. 


Greater Production Per Drawing Head 


The mill operators report that 3 Ideal Units produce slightly more poundage than was formerly produced on 
5 Conventional units ... with a corresponding saving in labor costs and in badly needed floor space. 


Reduced Maintenance and Upkeep 


Reports show overall reduction of 58.3% in maintenance cost . . . due to reduced power consumption and. ‘ 
the elimination of frequent taking down, cleaning, reconditioning, scouring, removing burrs, and constant oiling | 
_and adjustments. 


Greatly Improved Quality 


Reports note a 7.4% improvement in breaking strength, 26.9% reduction in variation of drawing sliver, 
20.5% reduction in variation of yarn, 7.5% fewer ends down on fly frames, and 27.5% fewer ends down 
on spinning frames. These results are even more impressive because most mills report using single process 
drawing in place of previous 2 process. 


Ideal Drawing Rolls out-perform and outlast 
ordinary rolls. If your drawing rolls are wear- 


ing out, switch to Ideal’s. 
| 
Industries, Inc. 


siaiaies Ideal Bessemer City, N. C. 
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HERE'S A HANDY MACHINE FOR TESTING 
SAMPLE LOTS IN THE DYE HOUSE 


This small, compact, fully operating 
model contains all the features of our 
full size beam and package machines 
| —two pump system ... stainless steel 
construction . . . direct piping system . . . greater dyeing efficiency. By using it to run sample 
lots of dyed yarns, you will save time and expense in the elimination of dyeing problems before 
they become acute. The savings in your dyeing process will equal the initial cost in a very 
short while. Why not investigate the savings possible in your plant? 


ENGINEERING 
COMPANY. INC. 


TIVITY GRAHAM. N.C. 
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LONGER LIFE: Accotex Aprons reduce replacement costs. On single apron and 
most double apron frames they will give six to eight years and more of contin- 
uous service in two-shift operation. Long life is uniform from apron to apron, too. 


NO SEAMS: Look at any Armstrong's 
Accotex Apron, inside and out. You'll 
see it has no seams to crack or break, 
no seams to cause irregularities in the 
yarn, Barring accidental damage, Accotex 
Aprons give years of trouble-free service. 


OIL RESISTANT: Accotex 
Aprons don't absorb oil, or 
soften from exposure to 
oils, dyes, and commonly 
used textile solvents. They 
wont sweat under any 
mill condition. Conse- 
quently, they have no 
tendency to pick up lint. 
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SUPER FLEXIBLE: NO-750 Accotex Apron 


especially made for single apron 


frames. Very flexible, it hugs the nose bar 
tightly, insuring smooth slip-roll action. 


Get years continuous service 


SATIN FINISH: Rub your fingers across the surface of an Armstrong’s Ac 
cotex Apron. You'll discover it feels smooth as satin. Each Accotex Apror 
you buy is ground to the exact thickness you specify and given a patente 
treatment. that ‘provides a smooth, clean-running, and scuff-resistant surface 


this performance-proved apron 


The one positive proof of durability 
is found in actual service—and Arm- 
strong’s Accotex® Aprons have years 
of that kind of proof behind them. 
Reports of 7 and 8 years of service 
on two-shift operation now are com- 
ing in from an increasing number of 


mills. That’s real proof that the Ac- 
cotex Apron that helps you get the 
most out of your long-draft equip- 
ment is also the apron that gives you 
the most for your apron dollar. 

Why? The answer is found in the 
patented construction of this remark- 
able apron, Accotex Aprons are made 
in three special-function layers. The 
inside layer is a seamless tube of syn- 
thetic rubber especially formulated to 
resist the abrasion of running over the 
nose bar. | 

The outer layer—also seamless—is 
made of a synthetic rubber that will 
stay smooth and resilient throughout 
years of continuous spinning, Between 
these seamless layers are strong cords 


‘that absolutely prevent stretching on 


curled edges, 

Vulcanized together, these three 
layers make an efficient and long-last. 
ing apron. For example, in a Georgie 
mill a set of Armstrong’s NO-700 Ae- 
cotex Aprons ran two shifts contin- 


-uously for eight years! 


If you are not getting this kind of 
service from the aprons now on yout 
frames, see your Armstrong represen- 
tative. He can show you the Accotex 
Apron best suited to your frames, 
Call him today or write Armstrong 
Cork Company, Textile Products De- 
partment, 8209 Arch Street, 
Lancaster, Penna. Available A 
for sale in export markets. 


ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEX APRONS 


one of Armstrong’s complete line of textile mill supplies 
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Always 


* 
Unvarying quality never just happens... 
* matches or starch. The reputation for dependabil- 
| * ity of Victor Mill Starch is protected every step 


of the way ... from formula to finished product. 


| F 
That’s why Victor has long been called “The Weav- se 


+ | er’s Friend” in mills known for high production. 


For good penetration, strong warps, less shedding 
... rely on Victor Mill and the trusted Keever man 


who serves you. | 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. * GENERAL OFFICES * COLUMBUS 15, OHIO i 


Corn, wheat and other grain products for industry since 1898 
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keeps hearings running 


floes not with 


That’s right! Tycol Acylkup Grease withstands heavy unit 
pressures... resists emulsification with water. It is easily applied 
by grease gun or central system. : 
Further, Tycol Acylkup Grease’ contains a high grade paraffin 
base cylinder oil that steps up bearing efficiency and assures 
increased bearing life. Protection against wear is long-lasting. 
Your nearest Tide Water Associated Office will be glad 


to give you complete information. Call or wire today. 


SEND FOR A FREE COPY OF “‘TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED LUBRICANIA’”’ 
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INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICANTS 


Boston * Charlotte, N. C. * Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia * Chicago * Detroit 
Tulsa * Cleveland * San Francisco 


TIDE WATER 
associated 
| OIL COMPANY 


‘27 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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LOOK THINE 


This admonition given over 200 
years ago is more significant than 


ever. Competition is demanding an 


ever increasing standard of quality. =| 


Your quality can be improved at the : 
drawing frame at less cost than at 
any other place in the mill. 
 GSLUNEVS 
Let us send a technician to your mill 
for a detailed discussion of this im- 
portant subject. 


MEDLEY MANUFACTURING 


HOME OFFICE 


400 THIRTY-SECOND STREET ~ COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


COMPANY, INC. 
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Add to starch and water for a cost-saving 
size that gives a stronger free-running warp! 


When you see "CW" after Houghto-Size you can be sure you're getting 
a warp sizing compound that gives you improved weaving results... 

and a new low in kettle cost! All you do is add Houghto-Size CW to 
starch and water—no other ingredients required. 


GET SLEEKER, SLICKER WARPS 


With these three ingredients you produce a sizing agent that combines 
an all-in-one softener, binder and plasticizer. It leaves a slick coating 


on the warp... makes it smoother, more weavable . . . keeps it from 
sticking to dry-cans! 


GET RISING WEAVE ROOM EFFICIENCY 


You'll find highly concentrated Houghto-Size CW assures you of strong, 


elastic warps. Loom efficiency will rise. Loom stoppage will decrease 
substantially. 


GET FULL INFORMATION PROMPTLY 


: Write or call E. F. Houghton & Co., 303 W. Lehigh Avenue, Philadelphia 
33, Pa. for further information and prices on the new Houghto-Size CW. 
We'll include our illustrated bulletin, ‘Step Up Warp Sizing Efficiency”’ 


which describes our complete warp size check-up service available to 
Houghton customers. 


HOUGHTO-SIZE CW 


Ready to give you 
on-the-job service... 
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The Uster Dropper Pinning Machine 
completes the job 10 to 15 times 
faster than hand pinning and saves 
hours of labor and loom-down time. 
_ Interchangeable magazines permit 
it to pin from 1 to 12 banks of open 
drop wires at 300 per minute. 


Makes Open Drops 


Practical 


ANNOUNCING) 
THE 


USTER 


Pins Portable or Stationary 


Although usually used for pinning on the loom, the Uster 


The Uster Dropper makes it possible Dropper can be used with equal efficiency for stationary 


for weavers to enjoy the many well- _ Pinning away from the loom. 

known advantages of open drops Let us show you how the Uster Dropper can save you 
without suffering loss of loom hours of labor and down time and permit you to fully 
production. enjoy the economy of open drop wires. 


in Canada: Hugh Williams & Co., 47 Colborne Street, Tordnto, Ontario 


CORPORATION © 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sales Offices: Boston — Philadelphia — Atlanta 
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It processes worsted, worsted and synthetic blends 


 ei@ It reduces the number of processes required 


Live. 


Close-up of Super-Draft Rov- 
ing frame showing bottom 
rolls, top rolls, back bars, 
aprons, cradles, etc., as assem- 
bled for operation on the 
American System, 


Close-up of Spinning frame bottom rolls, top rolls, back bars, aprons, 
cradles, etc., showing rolls set to (left) close setting for shorter staple 
lengths and (right) open setting for longer staple lengths. 


The Whitin-developed American System for 
processing worsted, and worsted and synthetic 
blends is a highly flexible, economical and efh- 
cient system for processing quality yarns. The 
outstanding characteristic of this new system is 
the sharp reduction in the number of processes 


and permit the use of much higher drafts. Roll 
stand settings are also increased to allow the 
drafting of longer fibers. The system will. 
process fibers from 114 inch up to 7 inch staple 
and worsted counts up to and including 40’s. 


required — sometimes as much as 50% — with 
a consequent reduction in the number of ma- 
chines needed. | 


The American System can be supplied on 
new equipment or applied to both roving 
and spinning frames as a changeover on most 


American-made machines, In either case, it per- 
mits a material reduction in machine investment, 
saves floor space and cuts operating costs. 


Specially designed aprons for both roving 
and spinning assure more accurate fiber control 


Write today for illustrated folder giving addi- 


tional information about The American System. 


MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINSVI*LLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. « ATLANTA, GA. « SPARTANBURG, S.C. + DEXTER, ME. 
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How Much Per Traveler-Pound? 


The true test of a traveler is the 
number of pounds of top quality 
yarn which can be spun or twisted 
with it before it wears out. The 
more yarn produced, the lower 
your cost per traveler-pound. 

Millmen who keep a sharp eye 
on production costs always judge 
travelers on this traveler-pound 
rating. And that’s why so many 
choose Victor Travelers for spin- 
ning or twisting. 

Victors consistently cost less per 
traveler-pound for two reasons. 


First, because there are no better 
travelers made, by any test of 
quality and uniformity. Second, 
because Victor Service Engineers, 
all mill-trained men, can quickly 
grasp your special problems, and 
come up with the right answer. 

They can not only recommend 
the right traveler, but can often 
make other suggestions for improv- 
ing your quality and production, 
—whether you are running con- 
ventional fibers, synthetics, or 
blends. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


. . » 20 Mathewson St..... Tel. Dexter 1-0737 


308-364 West Main Ave..... Tel. 50891 
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Plan now to talk to a Victor man 
about your costs per traveler- 
pound. Write, wire, or phone the 
nearest Victor office . . . for prompt 
service. 
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Cleaner, freer rinsing cotton 
with a better bottom for dyeing. 


You'll speed up scouring and do a better printing 

or dye job, if you switch to NACCONOL in your mill. 
For better quality at lower cost all along the line © 
specify NACCONOL. Write, wire or phone our nearest 
office for a quote on your needs. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION } 
ie RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. » BOwling Green 9-2240 


14, Mass, 150 Causeway St Chpite! 7.0490 Richmond 19, Va., 8 North Fifth St Richmond 72-1930 
15 Westminster St Dexter 1.2008 «Columbus, Ga, Columbus Bidy Columbus 2-1029 
6, Pa, 200-204 Freat St.  LOmbard $-6382 Greensbore, ¥.C., Jeftersen Standard Bide. GReensbere 2.2518 
Franciece 5, 51) Howard St. SUtter 1.7507 Chattansega 2. Tenn. lames Building CHattancegs §.6347 
Portinnd $, Ore,, 730 West Burnside Beacee 1853 Atianta 2, Ge., $40 Peachtree St. CYPress 2821 


henge 54, The Merchandise Mart 7-3387 Orleans 18, Cavendelet Rayment 0228 
Charlotte, | 201-203 West First CHariette 3-922! Toronte 2, Canada, 127-043 Wellington St. W. Eigia 6495 


cotton yarn scouring ad@ 
| Be. " | 
] 
| 
One to two pounds of NACC( ~ V 
per 100 gallons of seouring liquor 
plus three to five pounds of Soda Ash. 


Goes to the SOURCE 


of BAD SMELLS! 


Disinfects 


while 


*Deodorizing 
@ F GE kills many types of bac- ® 

teria which cause disgusting 

odors. At the same time it 
e transforms noxious vapors into ® 
a pleasant, — atmos- 
phere tinged with the invigor- 


ating scent of eucalyptus. 


USE F G E SOLUTION ® 
around toilets and urinals... . 

* e 
for flushing garbage recepta- 

@ cles and sick room accessories @ 
.. . for dressing room benches 
and lockers . . . wherever agree- 


® able, high-speed deodorization e 


is required. e 


Write for Folder FE-F745 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


Good Will & Peace 


HEN we plan a trip to Canada, 

we never think of our neighbor 
to the north as a foreign country. We 
don’t need any passports—only some 
identification so that our own immigra- 
tion ofhcers will lét us across the bor- 
der on the way home. 

And the Canadians feel almost that 
way about the United States. When 
Britain stood alone against Hitler after 
the fall of France in World War IH, 
it was to the United States that the 
Canadians looked for protection in a 
world gone suddenly mad. 

. This harmony between the United 
States and Canada is unique in world 
history. For more than 
there have been no forts guarding the 


|4,000-mile border. The few fortifica- 


tions that existed in Colonial days 
either have fallen in ruins or been 
turned into parks which give pleasure 
to all comers. A Canadian in New 


| York City may visit any spot open to 


American visitors. A New Yorker in 


| Quebec may wander around the citadel 


with a guide to show him points of 
interest. 

The. chief reason for the harmony 
between the United States and Canada 
is that the two nations trust each other 
to keep the peace. It would never occur 
either to a Canadian or to an American 
that a war-like “invasion” was being 
planned across the border. But they 
know that if either country were in- 
vaded by an enemy, Canadian and Am- 
erican troops would soon be fighting 
side by side. The feeling is so deep 


‘that it doesn't need any treaty to ex- 


press it. Last year U. S. companies 
invested $167,000,000 in Canada with- 
out any fear that a dictator would con- 
fiscate it. The Canadians welcomed the 
investments, knowing that the business 


operations would be carried on under 


Canadian law, without any interference 
from Washington. 


This mutual friendship and co- 


operation between our two countries 
is proof that people as individuals, 
groups and nations can live in peace 
and harmony when, with freedom and 
democracy as their common goal, they 
sincerely want to do so. 

If two countries can live side by side 
in such friendship, surely individuals 
can do the same. Families who know 


100 years 


their neighbors are men of good will 
are not suspicious regatding the boun- 
dary lines of their property. Employers 
and employees who see that their mu- 
tual interest lies in the profitable oper- 
ation of their company on a fair basis 
for investors, management, and the 
public, have nothing to quarrel about. 
—Borden News, Borden Mills, Inc. 


Determine The Real Cause 


N OUR battle against accidents it 
is going to be necessary for us all 
to be fair and realistic if we are to 
accomplish our goal. We recognize 
that all of us—mill management, em- 
ployees and everybody concerned— 


‘must do our part in correcting hazard- 


ous conditions and not engaging in un- 
safe practices on the job. We must 
all learn the right and safe way to do 
everything and avoid the wrong way 
in actual practice. 

In reviewing accident records, it is 
apparent that some disabilities have 
been charged against accidents in the 
plant which do not rightfully belong 
there. Industrial accidents do not cover 
ailments and disabilities which have no 
true connection with the work inside 
the plants. When a person performs 
his normal duties in a normal way and 


feels a pain somewhere, that does not 


mean that he has had an accident. 
Causes should be investigated, not only 
from a standpoint of avoiding the 
wrong placing of responsibility, but 
also for the protection of the person 
having the pain. A pain in the side 
or a pain in the back can be caused by ~ 
many conditions other than the occur- 

rence of an accident. That same pain 
may occur while walking on the streets 
or even stooping over to tie one’s shoes. 

More attention is going to have to 
be given to what really constitutes an 
accident and what comes under the 
category of some other cause. 

The mills never want to shirk their 
responsibility; however, it is only fair 
that in our fight to prevent accidents 
in the plant that questionable cases be 
investigated thoroughly to determine 
whether they are accidents or not. 

Unless this is done, a mill with an 
almost perfect set-up in accident pre- 
vention could have not too good a 
record because of conditions being 
charged up as accidents which do not 
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rightfully belong in that classification. 

It is important that everyone co- 
operate im preventing accidents and 
that everyone be realistic and fair- 
minded ‘in co-operating in the determi- 
nation of whether aceidents or some 
other conditions are responsible for 
disabilities. —- The Textorian, Cone 
Mills Corp. 


ACCURATE 
AUTOMATIC 
BLENDING 


Community Teamwork 


System illustrated shows picker with long apron oe 
HE City of ‘LaGrange will soon | fed by several automatic weighing feeds, each 


find itself in possession of a hand- feeding a different stock in a predetermined TO MEET ANY 
some new grammar school with facili. amount. Sandwich blend on picker apron TEES 
MILL NEEDS 


passes through picker to ceiling condenser, 
ties as up-to-date as can be found any- | then across roller distributor into reblending 
where in the state. The project will | box, from which it is carried forward, broken 
represent an investment of nearly one down by receding pin rolls and fed to a second 


and one-half million dollars picker, before passing to card room. 


What ts of greater interest, however, 
is how this dream came to be realized. 
The need for the new school was ur- 
gent, but the cost was a dear one in- 
deed for a community the size of La- 
Grange. Nevertheless, the people voted 
approval of a school bond issue in the 
sum of $469,000 in round figures. 
From escrow funds, the city allocated 
$91,791 for the undertaking. That left 
a need for roughly $836,000 more. 

The Callaway Community Founda- 
tion then stepped into the picture with 
a donation of half a million dollars, 
plus a gift of additional land which 
will be required for the project. The 
Callaway Mills Co. contributed $263,- 
138, and the Callaway Educational 
Association donated $100,000. 

The project is a heartening example 
of community teamwork and what 
handsome dividends it can pay. Calla- 
way Mills, Callaway Community Foun- 
‘dation and Callaway Educational Asso- 
ciation already have contributed sub- 
stantially to the progress of the city in 
which they are domiciled. These latest 
gifts represent a manifestation of the 
type of progressivism and co-operation 
that is becoming increasingly apparent 
among our industries and our civic or- 
ganizations.—The Atlanta (Ga.) Jour- 
nal. 


An Abiding Faith 


, HEN the Founding Fathers 
framed the Declaration of In- 
dependence, they pledged their lives, 
their fortunes and their sacred honor 
to endow all Americans with life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness. 
That endowment has stood stead- 
fastly against the ravages and violent 
forces of selfish men for 175 years. It 
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Proctor engineers, pioneers in the development of automatic 
blending equipment, are prepared to design a system to meet 
the specific needs of your mill. It may be semi or entirely 
automatic, depending upon your requirements. In either case it 
will be accurate and thorough. Fibers will be well mixed, the 


mix will be properly proportioned and the proportion will 


remain constant throughout the run, so that the last yarn made 
from the mix will be identical with the first. In one installation 
employing several weighing feeders, each set to feed pre- 
determined proportions of stock, the mill management is 
extremely watchful. Only twice within a year has the variance 
in the blend exceeded 2%...and then the blend has been 
re-run. It's no wonder Proctor engineers are able to accomplish 
this—all of the major developments in blending equipment 
began on their drawing boards. Write for detailed bulletins. 


EQUIPMENT FOR DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


Proctor engineers are keeping in close touch with government requirements and specifica- 
tions on all lines of textiles. They are ready to assist any manufacturer in designing 
equipment to meet his special requirements. 


NOTICE: Much Proctor drying equipment and textile macninery is covered in 
full or in part by patents or patents pending. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 


679 TABOR ROAD PHILADELPHIA 20° PA: 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING 


has withstood the excesses, the waste 
and the passions of many wars. It has 
withstood political scandals and organ- 
ized banditry in almost every decade 
since the beginning of the American 
republic. 

In fact, that sacred charter of Amer- 
ican liberty has proven such a staunch 
bulwark against the destructive influ- 
ence of human evil that we for whom 
it has written have foolishly forgotten 
that it cannot stand alone. The freedom 


it pledges is certainly everybody's right 
—but the character required to keep it 
must be everybody's job. 

That job is one at which every single 
one of us must work, and work hard. 
The task is assigned equally to those 


of us who walk alone and to those who 


travel with a vast crowd. Fof, just as 
in 1776, these truly are the times that 
try men’s souls. 

And what can we do to help at a 
time when danger is crowding us on a 
world-wide scale from without and a 
community scale from within? At a 
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“Seconds” are prevented and production increased by — 


using NON-FLUID OIL. Drip-less and waste-less NON-FLUID — 


OIL stays in bearings and off goods, doing away with oil 


spots. 


By providing dependable lubrication, NON-FLUID OIL 
keeps machines in steady operation—increasing production. ; 


Saves on oiling—outlasts oil 3 to 5 times. 
We are prepared to furnish mills with skilled engineer-— 


ing service. Write for Bulletin T20-TB and free testing 
sample of NON-FLUID OIL. 


Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. ; 


WAREHOUSES: Atlanta, Ga.— Birmingham, Ala.—Charlotte, N. C. : 
——Chicago, Ti.—-Columbus, Ga.—Detroit, Mich.—-Greensboro, N. C. 
—Greenville, C-—-Providence, R. I1—St. Louis, Mo. 
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ANNIVERSARY 


to use, 


Works: Newark, N. J. : 


DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! If anyone approaches © 
you with products they swear to be exact imita-— 
tions of NON-FLUID OIL, at a lower price, don’t — 
you believe it!) The basic factors in all industrial — 
production preclude paying a little and getting a 
lot... Remember. you only get what you pay for! | 
NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general — 
class of lubricants. but is a specific product of — 
our manufacture. 5 


NON-FLUID OIL often prove dangerous and costly — 


Sa-called grease imitations 


time when moral standards in govern- 
ment have reached a new low? Ata 
time when the searchlight of truth 
finds racketeers and grafters scuttling 
from under almost every exposed rock ? 

We can reafirm our faith in the 
Divine Providence upon whose protec- 
tion our forefathers rested their lives, 
their worldly possessions and_ their 
souls. These men believed in Christian 
principles as the answer to national as 
well as individual problems. These 
principles are still basic in America— 
faith in God and faith in our ability as 
American citizens to meet the difficult 
problems of world, nation, state and 
community. 

We could do well to follow in their 
footsteps.—Bur-Mil Review, Burling- 
ton Mills Corp. 


Taft-Hartley Again 


NCE again President Truman has 

made use of the Taft-Hartley 
Law to deal with a strike that could 
not be dealt with by other means -as 
effectively as by the law that he has 
denounced ever since it was passed. 

It is not the first time the President 
has done that. For obvious political 
reasons he has demanded repeal of the 
law and has promised the labor bosses 
that he will never rest until it is re- 
moved from the statute books, but, 
when an unruly labor union boss ties 
up essential industry with a strike, Mr 
Truman turns to the Taft-Hartley Law 
to bring him to heel 

Mr. Truman, however, is to be com- 
mended for taking at last the necessary 
action to end the copper strike, which 
was seriously crippling the rearmament 
industries. Indeed, as he pointed out, 
the full effect of this stoppage of pro- 
duction in an essential war industry 
will be felt for months to come. 

Although union leaders have said 
that they will obey any court order that 
is issued, it is still possible that the 
rank and file will stay out as the coal 
miners did last year. Anyway, a court 
order does not mean the end of the 
dispute, even though the men do go 
back to work. 

The Mediation Service will have 60 
days to try to find a settlement, and, if 
it does not find one in that time, the 
National Labor Relations Board will 
take over for 15 days and take a secret 
poll of the employees on the last offer 
of the employers. If the offer is not 
accepted, the Attorney General will ia 
five days petition the court to dismiss 
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the order, and then the President will 
ask Congress for some new action. 

Negotiations, therefore, can drag 
along for 80 days with no guarantee 
of a settlement. For the sake of our 
rearmament program, however, it is to 
be hoped that the labor leaders and 
employers will put the welfare of the 
country above personal aims and come 
to an early agreement.—Charlotte (N. 
C.) Observer. 


Why Production Costs? 


MONG the most important ques- 

tions in the mind of everyone 
connected with the cotton textile in- 
dustry today is the reason for curtailed 
cotton textile production. in many, 
many plants throughout this country. 
The Textile Neighbor, a publication 
serving the cotton textile industry re- 
cently completed a survey of mill exec- 
utives to determine their opinion of the 
recent slump in production and they 
believe this is the answer. .. \ 

Cotton textile production today ts 
aimed. at stability: No longer do mill 
owners go ahead producing textiles on 
a full schedule when there is no de- 
mand for the products through a sea- 
sonal slump or for some other reason. 
Instead, temporary cutbacks in produc- 
tion when the demand falls off are 
now the cotton textile industry's insur- 
ance against bringing back the old 
‘boom or bust days” when many plants 
were forced to close for lengthy and 
sometimes permanent shutdowns 
while owners were sometimes forced 
into bankruptcy. 

In the past, when mill warehouses 
bulged with materials that could not 
be sold even at cost, acute depression 
in mill communities was the result. 
Today, these damaging consequences 
are avoided through resorting to such 
cutbacks as longer vacation periods, 
shorter hours, fewer machines in oper- 
ation, and limited layoffs. 

Also blamed by textile executives 
for the temporary cutbacks was the 
damper on business caused by O.P.S. 
red tape, the closing of the markets 
where raw cotton is bought, conflicting 
orders on pricing, and the like. 

Production aimed at stability is the 
answer.—American News & Views, 
American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Cotton Not Frayed Out 


RESH onthe heels of the annual 
‘lament about the boll 


weevil, 


their—PLUS —design and construction features have 
the ruggedness and durability to withstand the vio- 
lent impacts encountered in present day high speed 
loom. operations. 


ine § 
Give tom- 
plete variety 
of perfectly 
precisioned 
Racing back and forth, at 40 M.P.H. speeds, making Southern 
200 and more picks o minute, perfectly balanced, Shuttles Eyes. 
precision made Southern Shuttles smoothly handle 


the most delicate and tender yarns without break- 
age and fray—they unify loom production per- 
formance—reduce waste, cut costs and improve j 
the quality of the run. Hi 


products, Southern Shuttles always measure up 
fo the quality standards for which all Stehedco 
Loom Harness Equipment is noted. They‘re made 
in “the World’s Largest Single-Unit Shuttle 
ant” where Shuttle design experts are con- 
stantly solving major Shuttle problems, such 
1s: strength of resistance versus mass velocity 
—ond, the results of their efforts is expressed 
in the eyes, the tips, the grips and numerous 
ot features which always enable South- 
ern Shuttles to set new performance records 
regardless of the speed of the looms, 


Modern Mills... Modernize with “Southern” — 
the Shuttles that “Weave the World's Needs.” 


i i member of the great Steel Heddle Family of 


— FL 
2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVENUE PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


Other Offices and Plonts 
Greenville, S.C. Atlanta,Ga. Greensboro, N.C. Providence, 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES paris Plant... Greenville, S.C. 
A Division of STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


HEDDLE COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED” 


i} 


NO LOOM EVER OUT-RUNS 
cy 
A “SOUTHERN” SHUTTLE 
4 
F | 
r ‘ | 310 St. Hubert Street Granby, Quebec, Canada 


WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING—————— 


Johnson grass, too much or too little 
rain, and mounting production costs in 
the cotton industry, comes heartening 
news from researchers of the National 
Cotton Council, news which may 
brighten the picture some. 


The council’s figures are all about 
consumption, but in cotton, as in al- 
most any other industry, production is 
bootless unless consumption thrives, 
and the council has found some hope- 
inspiring facts. 


For example, during the period be- 
tween 1939 and 1950, there were ten 
uses in which cotton lost more than 50 
per cent of its market, but on the other 
side of the shield for that same period, 
there were 20 uses for which consump- 
tion was doubled or better. During 
those 11 years cotton consumption in- 
creased by 1,021,000 bales, or by 197 
per cent. The statistics makers found 
five uses in which cotton lost half a 
million bales, but they discovered eight 
uses in which it gained a million, 
which is an encouraging margin. _ 


COMPLETE 
SPINNING and TWISTING 


Bolster Service 


All Styles and Types 


H&B — WHITIN — DRAPER 
SACO-LOWELL — FALES & JENKS 


Spinning and Twisting Rings and Holders 


BOBBIN GEARS 


Manufacturers of All Types of Cast Tooth 
and Cut Gears for Carding and Spinning 


THE FINEST THE INDUSTRY AFFORDS 


There are 20 uses for cotton in 
which the total market for cotton was 


_ multiplied by three during those 11 


years. These markets, to mention a 
few, included cotton rugs, automobile 
uses other than tires, electrical insula- 
tion, feed bags, mattress felts, men’s 
dress and sports trousers, friction tape, 
cheese covers, abrasives, venetian blind 


tapes and fishing supplies. 


Moreover, there have been shown 
gains in use of cotton materials for 
mildewproofing, flameproofing, crease 
resistance, preshrinking, warmth im- 
provement, coatings and dyes. 


In the field of all-cotton rugs, those 
of living room or wall-to-wall size, the 
industry accounted for a 151,000-bale 
increase since 1939. For in that period 
the cotton rug achieved its popularity 
because it carries bright colors, is wash- 
able, is economical, and can be made 
to last. Some people in the industry . 
believe use of cotton as exclusive mate- 
rial in large rugs may be the most sen- 
sational large market since cotton be- 
gan going into pneumatic tires. 3 

On the whole, results of the coun- 
cil’s research are promising. It appears 
that there will always be an expanding 
market for cotton; no need to worry 
too much about that, especially with 
the council pushing its promotion for 
more uses. The producer's headaches 
imposed by weevils, grass, mounting 
labor costs and the rest get some relief 
from poisons, geese and sheep and ma- 
chinery. 

You can hardly say that the cotton 
industry is all frayed out—Commer- 
cial-Appeal, Memphis, Tenn. 


Labor Relations 


AVE you ever wondered how 

labor relations are handled in 
the Soviet Union? Dr. Vladmir Gsvo- 
ski, of the Library of Congress in 
Washington, has been doing a: lot. of 
research on that subject. He came up 
with some interesting answers, which 
were published recently in the Monthly 
Labor Review. We thought you might 
be interested in some of the things 
Dr. Gsvoski has learned about labor 


relations behind the iron curtain. 


Soviet labor laws seem to be more 
concerned with punishing and penaliz- 
ing workers than protecting them. In- 
efhcient workers can be prosecuted in 
court. Workers damaging tools can be 
fined ten times the value of the tools. 
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Criminal law is put into operation in 
an effort to check the inefficiency of 
the entire system. Workers are subject 
to penalties imposed by managers for 
“loafing on the job,” and to court ac- 
tion for absenteeism and unauthorized 
quitting of the job. 

The right to strike seems to have 
been outlawed in Soviet Russia. In 
fact, the workers are deprived of the 
major effective devices by which they 
can protect themselves im the ‘‘capital- 
ist’’ world. Neither the constitution 
nor any law or decree mentions the 
right to strike. 


If the Russian worker has a griev- 
ance he must apply to the state for 
settlement, and of course you know 
what happens to such applications to 
the state. Collective bargaining is al- 
lowed in theory but wage rates and 


boriuses are specifically excluded from - 


the bargaining 
workers. 


rights of Russian 


All unions come “under the direc- 
tion of the Communist Party.” Inciden- 
tally, an old Communist declaration 
saying that unions are charged with 
protecting the interests of the worker 
has been left out of recent declarations. 
It is considered too dangerous. 


Of course, we could go on from here 
and expound editorially about the ad- 
vantages under Free Enterprise. But 
we are not. In fact, we are going to 
quit right now and let you make your 
own comparisons.—Shop News, York 
Corp. 


Village Pattern 


HE pattern of personal and civic 
life in textile mill communities of 


the South is steadily changing for the 
better. 


The old pattern was one of companjy- 
owned villages and public services. It 
had its advantages, particularly when 
the villages were run by companies 
with humane and generous manage- 
ment. There the workers received free, 
or at nominal cost, housing and other 
benefits which they could not have af- 
forded to buy for themselves. At best, 
however, the pattern was paternalistic 
and feudalistic. It lacked a sense of 
freedom. 


The trend now is toward personal 
ownership of homes and municipal 
ownership of schools and public utili- 
ties which serve the people. The new 
pattern makes the textile workers full- 
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fledged citizens, instead of leaving 
them beholden to the generosity, or 
hampered by the lack of it, on the part 
of their employers. 

Another significant step in the new 
direction was taken recently in the 
valley of the Chattahoochee, along the 
border between Georgia and Alabama. 


There the West Point Mfg. Co., which © 


is the chief industry of the valley, and 
its subsidiary, the Lanett Bleachery and 
Dye Works, made a gift to the city of 


Lanett, Ala., of school and public util- 
ity properties valued at $750,000. 

Henceforth the electricity and water 
supply systems, the sewage system, the 
school and the land on which it is lo- 
cated will belong to and be controlled 
by the people of Lanett instead of the 
companies, 

In announcing these gifts, the com- 
panies recognized the natural desire of 
people to own their own public serv- 
ices, and to encourage the general 


Started a New Era 
in Machinery Cleaning 


Jarrett’s META-CLEAN has been setting new 
records in fast and efficient cleaning of tex- 
tile mill machinery. In addition, it has elimin- 
ated those ling irritating and eye smarting 
fumes, eliminated fire hazards and danger 
of harming skin or delicate machine parts. No 
wonder leading textile mill men are adopting 
it for all machinery cleaning purposes. Use 
the handy coupon below for a trial. 


Other Jarrett Products 


CHEMICALS SUPPLIES 
Caustic Soda 
Hydrosulfite 
Wetting Agents Soaps—Cleaners 
Soda Ash and Acids Floor Wax 
Textile Soaps Disinfectants 
Phosphates Floor Seals 
Oil Absorbent Floor Finishes 
Sodium Nitrite Insecticides 
Silicates Paper Goods 
Deodorants 


Detergents 


Meta-Clean Spray Guns 
Floor Cleaning Machines 


Please Send me: 
META-CLEAN Literature 


META-CLEAN ‘Sample 


-----------— 


Please Demonstrate META-CLEAN on my Equipment [_]} 
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In skeet shooting, it takes 


of 100 ‘‘clay pigeons’’... 
but champions do better 
than that. They score 96, 
97, 98, sometimes all 100, 
because they’ve given spe- 
cial, determined attention 
to the fine points of the 
sport. 


In textile production, too, 
even good efficiency can be 
improved. For instance, 
it’s entirely possible that a 
certain starch... perhaps 
even tailor-made to your 
own specifications. ..could 
contribute to an efficiency 
gain. 


CORN STARCHES 
DEXTRINES 
GUMS 
CORN SYRUPS 


Why not call your Anheuser- 
Busch representative? 
He’ll be glad to come and 
talk it over. 


Phone or write 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 


CORN PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
ST. LOUIS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
607 JOHNSTON BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
721 PESTALOZZI 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
33rd & 12th AVE. 


42. 


an expert to break 95 out. 


WHAT OTHERS ARE 


growth of the community. Mayor C. E. 
DeLoach, expressing appreciation for 


| the gifts, said they emphasize anew 


the companies ‘great interest in the 
growth and continued development of 
Lanett.” 


Such a pattern of mutual helpfulness 
and respect is a hopeful sign for the 
industrial future of the South. — A/- 
lanta (Ga.) Constitution. 


Not ‘Created Equal’ 


EORGE WASHINGTON, 

though battle weary, turned from 
war to affairs of state. At this time he 
was approached by a. large group of 
supporters who, convinced that the peo- 
ple were too ‘ignorant’ to govern 
themselves, urged that Washington de- 
clare himself king. He gave them a 
blistering reply. 


Washington's cabinet was made up 
of the most intelligent men to be 
found: John Adams, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, Thomas Jefferson and others. 
These men pored over the laws and 
government of the Greeks, the Romans, 
studied the constitutions of each state, 
even took into account the way the 
Iroquois Indians organized their coun- 
cil, Finally they saw they must create 
a whole new idea, that they themselves 
must make the country into a new 


| mold, and they did. They created new 


and completely original ideas of 
government which have never been 
equalled before or since. The system 
of checks and balances; the idea of 
dividing the sovereignty; reprersenta- 
tion; the supreme court; a federation in 
which states retained their own liberty; 
and most of all, the individual's place 
in government, 


These men did not profess that men 
were “created equal.” As John Adams 
observed (when he saw 50 new 
babies in a Paris hospital and was 
struck by their great ‘‘variety’’) that 
birth and wealth, like beauty or genius, 
is given some men and not others; 
men are not ‘‘created equal,” but they 
are born to equal rights under the law, 
and it was around this idea that Wash- 
ington and the others built a new 
government.—Lederle Chevron, Lake 
Laboratories Division, American Cyan- 
amid Co. 
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One sure step towards consistent color 


satisfaction in dyeing and printing is to 


investigate the A.A.P. textile auxiliaries 
listed below. Technicians from our nearest branch 
will be happy to show how each has helped 


leading dyers, finishers and printers... 


how each can help you. 


* LEVELENE Fo, wetting-out...preparing... 


dyeing ...finishing. Dependable as a vat dyeing 


retardant and as a vat stripper. 


* FASTOGENE Gives amazing water-fastness in a 


simple after-treatment. For dyeing—printing —finishing of 


cottons, multifibres. - 


* STABILON A oust with Napthols. Minimizes crocking 
and brightens Napthol shades. 
* DEPUMA «, antifoaming agent for printing —dyeing — 
soaping. Breaks foam in dye liquors and print pastes 
without emulsifying or evaporating. 


For full information on these and other 
A.A.P. products, along with data pertinent 
to your individual problems, consult our nearest branch. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 

Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. 

Branches: Boston, Mass. « Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia, Pa. * Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, Ill. * Los Angeles, Cal. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, Lid. 
Toronto, Canada * Montreal, Canada 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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SHUTTLE COST 


Kinky FILLING 


INCREASE PROFITS 


and go into a clinch 


Photographs show a few of | 
the many standard and spe- 
ial sh in which bind 
story! They were posed after careful study 

be supplied. Hundreds of 
with high speed stroboscopic lights, but since patterns are available, and 
| both G&K and DIXIE are 

re equipped to cement leathers 

the top plate was removed it was impossible Glade 


; : lates for best perf e. 
to have the loom in operation. — Write for a hea 


These stop-action photographs tell the 


Notice that the shuttle strikes the shoulder 
of the binder, which then moves in against | 
the shuttle and brakes it to a smooth stop 
at the end of the lay. ee 

The exclusive G&K Hairitan tannage and 
finish give Boxmaster leathers a deep vel- 
vety, highly frictional surface and smooth 
catch-free edges. No waxes or fillers are 
needed. Boxmaster leathers do not bleed or 
catch fine filament rayon. 

Boxmaster binder and boxplate leathers 
are part of the famous G&K Orange Line 
team of textile leathers that will help you 


get more and better output from your looms. 


= 


Shuttle entering box strikes ‘shoulder’ of binder, 2. Shuttle moves further into box. 3. Binder swings in against shuttle; binder leather 
causing it to swing back, freeing shuttle. provides braking action on shuttle. 


HAIRITAN® BOXMASTER 


Binder and Box Leathers 


FAMOUS ORANGE*® LINE TEXTILE 


GRATON 


AND 


TO 
KNIGHT 


LEATHERS 


~ ~ 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. DIXIE LEATHER CORPORATION, ALBANY, GEORGIA Affiliate 
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You want to be sure. Yes, you want to be absolutely 
sure you’re getting the most out of your maintenance 
painting dollar. So let’s go into a corner with your 
painter and make this important test. 


You take a gallon can of Barreled Sunlight and a 
gallon can of any other paint you want to choose and 
thin each according to directions on the can. Then your 
painter starts in the corner and paints one 
wall with Barreled Sunlight and the other 
wall with the other paint. . . as far as each 
thinned gallon will go. And realizing that 
labor . . . painting time . . . represents 
80% of the cost of any paint job you'll be 
careful to clock the time involved in 
applying each paint. 


Once you’ve made this test . . . meas- 


= 


. 


uring the yardage, the appearance after drying, and 
the painting time involved ...we’ll wager dollars 
to doughnuts that you’ll be convinced that Barreled 
Sunlight will give more for your painting dollar than 
any other paint. | 


Consult one of our representatives. Write, and he’ll 
gladly call. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT COMPANY, 5-1 Dudley St., Providence, R.1. 


Barreled suntignt 


in whitest white or clean, clear, wanted colors, 
there's a Barreied Sunlight Paint for every job 


1T ALWAYS COSTS MORE NOT TO PAINT! 


for over half a century the symbol of quality and dependability among paint buyers for leading industrial, institutional and commercial building? 
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ISELIN-JEFFERSON 


CO., INC. 
90 WORTH STREET + NEW YORK 13, N.Y. | 


ATLANTA + BALTIMORE « BOSTON « CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND « DALLAS - LOS ANGELES - NEW ORLEANS - PHILADELPHIA + ST. LOUIS « SAN FRANCISCO + TORONTO 
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Roller Bearing Spindles 
with Full-Floating Footstep Bearing.... 


FOR COTTON, RAYON, 
NYLON, WOOL, WORSTED 


@ Several years ago this mill ran a testona at high uniform speeds and produce yarn of 
frame of 312 Marquette Roller Bearing top quality. They reduce costs through savings 
Spindles, and today has more than 124,000 in __in power, tape, lubricant and maintenance. 
operation . . . some on new frames, some as 


We'll be glad to prove this with a test instal- 
replacements. 


lation in your mill. Contact our home office or 
Marquette Cotton Spinning Spindles operate ove of our representatives. 


"he 


PROTECTED BY U. S. AND FOREIGN PATENTS, AND PATENTS PENDING 


Representatives: 
C. W. WHITE, 2300 ROSWELL AVE., CHARLOTTE, N.C. 

T A p O C T 5 O. WILLIAM P. RUSSELL, BOX 778, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
HALLISSY, 58 LIVINGSTON AVE., LOWELL, MASS. 

CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
SUBSIDIARY OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 


tlie THlanufacturens of HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS ¢ FUEL OIL PUMPS © FUEL OIL INJECTORS 
WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT, TRUCKS AND BUSSES + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation’s Capital] 


Economy has about disappeared in the spending record of 
this Congress, moving toward the all-peacetime high of $115 
billion to be spent within two years. The defense budget may go 
over $70 billion, with other costs of government, and foreign 
military and economic aid, piled on top. In addition, Truman is 
asking $400 million for flood relief work in the Missouri Valley. 


War in Korea and national defense are not wholly to blame — 
for mounting taxes and governmental waste. Reckless. spending has 
been going on since the war's end, but it is now climbing to a , 
new high. Actual economy slashes in this year's spending will 


not exceed $2 billion. And new spending bills may wipe out this 
margin. | 


This session started out with loud shouts for economy, and 
promises to cut down waste and extravagance. But the Administration 
began parceling out big spending projects in the district or ; 
state of certain selected legislators, and what was to have been 
economy became more squandering. | | 


Truman's military spending schedule calls for reaching the 
most rapid pace next August, two months before the election. In 
terms of jobs and wage payments, and in government spending, it 
will be a high mark in easy money and plentiful spending. And it 
is expected to have a marked effect on voting in the election. 


Much of the scuttling of economy in federal spending is 
coming from the pressure of towns and localities for new plants, 
industries and public works in their midst. The government's big 
spending has become a wild scramble among House members to "grab 
something" for their districts. It's.one form of defense against 
accusations of having voted for higher taxes. 


Truman demands on Congress for tighter price and economic 
controls will not be heeded. But Truman is in a position to put 
the blame on Congress now for defects in the control machinery. 
He knew Congress would not grant his demands. 


Plans for consumer rationing have been made by the Economic 
Stabilizer, but there is no intent now to put them into effect 
soon. The plans are made just to be ready if real shortages come. 
The first application would be to autos and household dppliances. 


Labor leaders are bitterly dissatisfied with Truman's 
failure to give them the top voice in mobilization. Angered Wil- 
liam Green says his group will not support either party next year, 
or come out for one candidate against another. C.1I.0. contends 
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FEATURE BY FEATURE, 
YOU GET LONGER SERVICE 


WITH... 


BAHAN SPRING TOP 
ASSEMBLIES 


Bahan Spring Top Assemblies come complete-— 
in-one-package and ready to install. Each indi- 


iy 


| vidual part has been specially selected to provide 
R E P A I R P A R T S an installation of absolute dependability. 
Bahan can supply repair and replace- These assemblies have special crucible steel 
ment parts for any standard design wire springs, hardened studs and top-grade strap- 
Spring Top, These parts ge ee ping. Wooden sheaves have oil impregnated wood 


bushings. Plastic sheaves have oil impregnated 


in stock and available for immediate bronze bushings. 


shipment. Refer to the new Bahan : 
Parts Gatalog for stock numbers Bahan Spring Top Assemblies are available for 
all standard model looms, or can be tailored to 

F: fit the customer's special needs. Make sure your 
next Spring Tops are “Bahan Made’ .. . the extra 
service they give makes a difference! 


Bahan Catalog, write for your copy 
today. 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. Inc. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF RELIABLE TEXTILE MACHINERY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Greenville, South Caroling 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


Truman talks big and produces little, but they have nowhere else 
to go. 


Widening depletion provisions in tax laws are giving the 
mining and other exhausting industries a way out on new wage 
increases. Under these provisions the coal industry is paying 
the Lewis wage and pension exactions and continuing operation. 
In the net, the wage boosts are at the cost of higher taxes laid 
on the whole country. Ina like manner, costs of some new war 
plants are being quickly amortized. 


Promoters of the Hisenhower presidential boom are working 
hard to put him forward as a "national" candidate. Their strategy 
is to get him nominated by the Republicans, and then invite sup- 
port of all voters opposed to the Fair Deal. A "bi-partisan com- 
mittee" to elect a "non- partisan candidate” would be formed. 


Eisenhower workers are busy in the Southern states, where 
they feel Truman has little following, and support can be picked 
up. Promotion of a formal Republican-Southern Democrat coalition, 
put forward by Senator Mundt (R., S. D.), is marking time. Mundt 
believes Truman will dictate the Democratic nomination, and South- 
erners will turn to another candidate. 


Central Intelligence believes that Russian strategy.was to 
kick up a big rumpus in the Japanese peace conference, and get 
kicked out. Russia would then be free to start an all-out offen- 
sive to grab Korea and Japan. Red China would lead the way with 
a war declaration over the treaty. 


American officials at the peace conference had specific 
data on almost a million Chinese "reds" massed near Korea. The 
Russians have their largest troop concentration on Sakhalin Island. 
A dual drive on Korea and Japan was anticipated. 


Military leaders, expecting full-scale resumption of war 
in Korea, are following the MacArthur strategy almost to a dot. 
There will be bomb dropping far inside China. The generals and 
admirals realize, as MacArthur did, that the future of shoe eae is 
also bound up in the outcome. 


With the Soviet threat growing in the Far Hast, arms pro- 
duction will take a larger part of scarce materials. Truman hopes 
to expand the supply of raw and basic materials, so that civilian 
needs will not be too severely pinched. At any rate, arms produc- 
tion in the next six months will grow fast. 


A rehabilitation loan of several billion dollars is-.almost 
certain to be made to Japan in the near future. This is one rea- 
son why this government has trod so heavily on the toes of coun- 
tries asking for war reparations; the money would come from U. §. 


| State governments are being told to cut down on their high- 
way building programs because of war needs for materials. Big 
super-highways, and new well-graded roads over mountain ranges 
which have been planned, will soon be indefinitely laid on the 
shelf. 
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Paper 
you need it... 


Dillard 


Located in the Southeastern states? There is a 
Dillard division near you . . . . a division which has 
the paper you need—when you need it. Each Dillard 
division is a complete unit with warehouse, office 
and shipping facilities. | 


In each division, Dillard has men who are special- 


NINE DILLARD HOUSES SERVE THE SOUTH 


ists in all problems of paper and packaging. These 
men have the knowledge and technical experience to 
offer constructive suggestions and to advise their 
clients in the proper use of paper and _ allied 
products. You can easily satisfy all your paper 
needs at one convenient source of supply. 


Call Dillard when you need paper! 


PAPER 
COMPANY 


GREENSBORO * CHARLOTTE * GREENVILLE COLUMBIA 
ROANOKE * BRISTOL * WILMINGTON * MACON * KNOXVILLE 


926 Vears of Service and Experience | 1951 
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Because of large economies resulting, textile mills 
are rapidly going from the old 18” standard to 24” 
and 30” diameter beams. This means heavy beams 
with harness — often running 1000 to 1500 pounds 
— far too cumbersome to handle manually with old- 
time floor dollies. It also means sizes larger than 
shaft alleys in most weave rooms will accommodate. 

The only natural and obvious solution to the 
handling of such large beams in the weave room is 
the use of simple, inexpensive Cleveland Tramrail 
cranes, or track and switch systems. Thereby, heavy 
beams can be easily moved overhead to any loom 


by one man. Aisle widths need not be changed. 
The same crane that places a beam in a loom removes 
and transports the cloth. 

Efficient storage racks can be used with Cleveland 
Tramrail systems, permitting orderly storage of 
beams, three or more high. Any beam can be 
selected without disturbing others and delivered 
directly to any loom without rehandling. 

Safety is improved tremendously when Cleveland 
Tramrail is provided. Hernias become practically 
non-existent. Injury to beams is iiss reduced. 
Floor damage is minimized. 


We have engineered, sold and installed hundreds of Cleveland Tramrail systems in textile plants throughout the 


two Carolinas, and offer you the benefit of this experience on your next survey requirement. 


In North and South Carolina Consult 


R. BROOKSHIRE ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


V. G. BROOKSHIRE 
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123-125 West 29th 5! 
CHARLOTTE, N. 
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ALL OF THESE VERSATILE 
ADVANTAGES FOR QUALITY DYEING 


‘DISCHARGE ACETATE RESERVE 
WASH FASTNESS NYLON RESERVE 
x LIGHT FASTNESS x WOOL RESERVE 


te LEVEL DYEING 


This unique combination of properties ... provided in their entirety 
only with Chlorantine Fast Red 6BLL... makes it the red of choice 
for quality dyeing of cottons, rayons and mixed fabrics. 


CiIBA COMPANY INC. 


627 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 14, Nv. Y. 


Boston Chicago Charlotte 
Providence San Francisco Philadelphia 


os 


(Food hand—gives fabrics a good start 


Cyanamid Textile Chemicals give fabrics the good hand that 
contributes to their acceptance by wholesalers and consumers 
alike, Other properties ... such as good dye affinity, 
penetration, suppleness ... help too—and you can select 


Cyanamid from Cyanamid’s broad line of chemicals those that will best 


impart the desired qualities to your fabrics. 


Textile Chen uicals Let us demonstrate the efficient working properties of these 


DECERESOL® Wetting Agents products in your plant. 
NO-ODOROL™® Finishing Oils 

AQUASOL® Sulfonated Castor Oils 

Softeners « Penetrants 


Sizing Compounds Soluble Waxes AMERICAN Gyanamid company 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


In Canada: North American Cyanamid Limited, 
Toronto and Montreal 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. Box 1225 CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. Telephone 3-3173 
__ Offices and Plant: 218 West Morehead: Street, Charlotte 2 — 


President and Editor 


Davip CLARK 
Vice-President and Business Manager 


Junius M. SMITH 
James T. MCADEN, Jr. 
Ervin DICKSON 


Editorial Director 
Associate Editor 
ANDREW HEWITT . Assistant Editor 


F. R. CAREY . . , Vice-President and Eastern Manager 
(P. O. Box 133—Providence, R. I.—Telephone Williams 3957) 


R. J. SHINN 
Ben C. THOMAS . 


Field Advertising Representative 


. Field Circulation Representative 


One year payable in advance . ; $1.50 
Three years payable in advance 3.00 
Other countries in Postal Union (ome year) . . . . . . 5.00 


Look Who Is Talking 


A United Press story from Washington, D. C., contained 
the following: 

Jonathan Daniels, editor of the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Ob- 
server, said President Truman will be the Democratic candidate and 
there will be “‘no Dixiecrat revolt’’ against his candidacy as there 
was in 1948. 

What Jonathan Daniels wished to say was “I hope there 
will be no States Rights Democrat revolt.” 

The editor of this publication was one of the leaders in 
the. States Rights Democrat movement in 1948 and can 
definitely state that, if the 1952 Democratic Party platform 
contains an. endorsement of the F.E.P.C., there will be a 
States Rights Democrat movement in the South on a scale 
fully as large as that of 1948 and it is very probable that 
they will be able to carry more electoral votes than in the 
last presidential election. 

It is very probable that, even if there is no F.E.P.C. en- 
dorsement in the Democratic Party platform, but Harry 
Truman is the candidate, the States Rights Democrats will 
put out an opposition ticket. 

The people of the South, other than Peer Ss and 
Democratic Party politicians, have such a contempt for 
Harry Truman and his administration leaders that it will be 
difficult for them to hold their noses long enough to drop a 
national Democratic ballot into the ballot box. 

The United States News said in a recent issue: 

Southern Democrats can be expected to oppose the Truman tac 
tion solidly in the Convention. And, if Mr. Truman is nominated 


again, Texas, Mississippi, Louisiana and,: possibly, South Carolina. 
Georgia and Virginia, may desert the party. 


The United States News statement is correct and is con- 
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tratory to that of Jonathan Daniels, who was merely ex- 
pressing a hope. 

The States Rights. Democrats will again support the reg- 
ular Democratic candidates in each Southern state but will 
have States Rights Democratic Party electors who will be 
pledged to cast their votes for the presidential and vice- 
presidential candidates of their own party. 

Jonathan Daniels and his associates have injured the 
cause of the States Rights Democrats in the North by the 
use of the term ‘‘Dixiecrats’ but that has not had much 
effect in the South. 

If the 1952 platform of the Democratic Party includes 
an endorsement of the F.E.P.C. there will definitely be 
States Rights Democratic Party ticket for president and vice- 
president and it will receive > the same or more electoral 
votes as in 1948. 


An Unfair Decision 


After the recent strike at the Erwin Mills, Durham, 
N. C,, all of the strikers*were te-employed with the excep- 
tion of eight who had been guilty of violence. 

Among those who were not re-employed were the fol- 
lowing: 

The secretary of the union (a woman), who dived 
through a gate at a woman employee ets knocked her . 
down, 

A woman striker, who with a group of women, attacked 
several women going to work on the morning shift and 
tore the clothes from two of them. 

A striker who, assisted by several others, overturned a 
car occupied by a Negro employee just after it had passed 
out of the mill gate. That striker is now being tried for 
perjury because of testimony he gave under oath. 

Several strikers were convicted in Superior Court for 
contempt of court when they violated a court injunction 
against mass picketing. 

Unfortunately the contract of the Erwin Mills with the 
union, called for arbitration and still more unfortunate was 
the selection of an arbitrator who had no sense of justice 
or fairness. 

He entirely ignored the acts of violence, including the 
Superior Court conviction of several, and ordered all of the 
eight strikers re-employed and paid wages back to the day 
the strike ended. 

The Erwin Mills have no redress, as they were bound by 
the clause in their contract which provided for arbitration. 

This should be a warning to other textile mills against 
signing a union contract providing for arbitration. 

It is hard on the Erwin Mills to have to re-employ men 
and women guilty of violence and lawlessness and pay them 
full wages for the time they were idle, but the unjust and 
unfair decision of the arbitrator in this case may prevent 
other mills from falling into the same arbitration trap. 


Who Created the Wage Gap? 


Under date of Sept. 6, Seabury Stanton, president and 
treasurer of Hathaway Mfg. Co. of New Bedford, Mass., 
issued a statement in which he asserted that unless. the gap 
between Southern and Northern wages is closed, it will be 
impossible for many New Bedford and Fall River mills to 
continue operation. 

Speaking before the National Association of Cotton Man- 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


— 1951 — 


Sept. 28—Annual meeting, SOUTHERN COMBED YARN SPINNERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Charlotte Hotel, Charlotte, N. C 


Oct. 3—A.A.T.T., Builders Club, New York City 


Oct. 4-5—Annual convention, CARDED YARN ASSOCIATION, Carolina 
Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C. 


Oct. 8-12—-NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS AND EXPOSITION, Chicago, 
Til. 


Oct. 12—TEXTILE QUALITY CONTROL SION. Clemson (8. C.) 
House Hotel. 


Oct. 13—EASTERN CAROLINA DIVISION, 8.T.A., Erwin Mills Auditorium, 
Durham, N. C. 


Oct. 17-19—Annual national convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS & COLORISTS, Statler Hotel, New York City. 


Oct. 18-19—Annual convention, NORTH CAROLINA COTTON MANUFAC- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION, Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst. 


Oct. 27-—-NORTHERN NORTH CAROLINA-VIRGINIA DIVISION, 8.T.A. 


Noy, 2—Annual 
Hotel, 


meeting, 


QUARTERMASTER ASSOCIATION, Mayflower 
Washington, D. C 


Nov. 3—SOUTH CAROLINA DIVISION, 


S.T.A., Clemson (S. C.)} School of 
Textiles. 


Nov. 3.—ALABAMA TEXTILE OPERATING EXECUTIVES, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn 


Nov. 7—A.A.T.T., Builders Club, New York City. 


Nov. 8-9—Annual meeting, TEXTILE RESEARCH INSTITUTE, New York 
City. 
Nov. 10—PIEDMONT DIVISION, 8.T.A., Charlotte, N. C. 


Nov. 26-Dec. 1—EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York City. 


Dee. 1—SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Patten, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


Dec. 3-—-AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE TECHNOLOGISTS, 


Bullders Club, New York City. 
Dec, 8~SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, A.A.T.C.C., LaGrange, Ga. 


Dec. 13-14—Fiim, Sheeting and Coated Fabrics Division, SOCIETY OF THE 
PLASTICS INDUSTRY, Hote! Commodore, New York City 


—1952 — 


| Jan. 14-17—PLANT MAINTENANCE SHOW, Convention Hall, Philadelphia. 


Pa. 
Feb. 13-15—-COTTON RESEARCH CLINIC, Pinehurst, N. C. 


March 3-7—Spring meeting and committee week, A.S.T.M., Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, O. 


April %-4—Spring meeting, TEXTILE QUALITY CONTROL ASSOCIATION, 
A. French School of Textiles, Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta. 


April 16-17—Spring meeting, FIBER SOCIETY, Clemson (8S. C.) House 
Hotel. 

April 16-18—Annua! convention, COTTON MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION OF GEORGIA, Boca Raton (Fla.) Hotel and Club. 


May 6-9—INTERNATIONAL LIGHTING 
ENCE, Cleveland (Ohio) Auditorium 


EXPOSITION AND CONFER- 


May 15-17—Annua! outing, CAROLINA YARN ASSOCIATION, The Caro- 
lina, Pinehurst, N.C. 


May 15-17—Annua!l convention, 
INSTITUTE, Haddon Hal), 


June 12-14—Annual 
Ocean Forest Hotel, 


AMERICAN COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
Atiantic City, N. J 


convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 
Myrtie Beach, S. C 


June 23-27—Annual meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MA- 
TERIALS, Hotel Statier, New York City 


Oct. 6-11—SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION, Textile Hall, 
S.C. 


Greenville. 


Nov. 6-8—Annual national convention, A.A.T.C.C., Boston, Mass 


— 1953 — 
Sept. 17-19—Annual national convention, A.A.T.C,.C., Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, 


1954 


April 26-May 1—AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY EXHIBITION, Atian- 
tic City (N. J.) Auditorium. 
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EDITORIALS 


Mr. 


New England mills are operating at a total labor cost of about 
$35,000,000 a year more than the unionized Southern mills. 
Employees, their union representatives, and the general public 


ufacturers meeting at Swanscott, Mass., Stanton said: 


‘must be made to realize that New England mills, representing only 


20 per cent of the industry, cannot continue to operate indefinitely 
in an area where, as a result of higher wages and lower productivity 
per worker, labor costs are substantially greater than those of 80 
per cent of the industry located in other areas. 

The industry, he declared, is willing to pay its bale share 
of taxes, ‘but taxes are disproportionately high in New 
England and notably in Massachusetts.” 

We would like for Mr. Stanton to say who is responsible 
for the creation of the wage gaps. 

Wage gaps could be created by the South reducing wages 
but that has not been done. The only other method of creat- 
ing a wage gap was for Northern mills to advance wages 
and therefore the responsibility for the wage gaps about 
which Mr. Stanton complains have been created by him 
and his associates. 

Every time the C.I.O. pointed its finger at Northern mill 
managers and said boo they have laid down, rolled over 
and come up with whatever wage advances the C.1.O. racket- 
eers have demanded. 

In their resistance to the C.1.O. they have put every jelly 
fish to shame. 

One of the most potent arguments which the C.I.O. has 
used with Northern textile manufacturers have been “if 
you grant the advance we can use it to force Southern mills 
to advance their wages.” 

They now cry aloud about the wage gaps which they 
themselves have created whenever the slightest pressure has 
been applied by the C.L.O. 

Mr. Stanton’s statement that New England mills, almost 
all of which are unionized, have a “lower productivity per 
worker” is very interesting. 


Seek Quster of 1. W.U. A. 


An organization known as the “Proximity Workers Com- 
mittee’ has already secured 450 names upon a petition for 
an election at the Proximity Mill of the Cone Mills, Greens- 
boro, N. C., to decertify the C.1.O. as the bargaining agent 
for the employees. The 450 names is more than the 30 per 
cent of the employees which is necessary in order to call 
an election. 

The circulars were signed only by the name of the com- 
mittee and were accompanied by cards which the workers 
were asked to sign and mail to the committee at a local 
postofhice box number. The cards are addressed to the 
National Labor Relations Board. They place those who 
sign them on record as asking the N.L.R.B. for an election 
to determine if the majority of workers still want the 
T.W.U.A as their bargaining representative. The circulars 
state that, although enough names for an election have 
already been obtained, “we want every worker at Proximity 
to have a part in this election.’ 

The circulars take the T.W.U.A. to task for conduct of 
the strike at Proximity last Spring, declaring that it. was 
“the biggest flop in history.” 

The entirely unjustified strike which Emil Reive forced 
upon the employees of most of the unionized mills in the 
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SEYCO 


Products 


WARP SIZING 


Softeners 

Binders 
Penetrants 

Ty-In Penetrants 
Shuttle Dressing 


WET PROCESSING CHEMI- 
CALS AND AUXILIARIES 


Dye Assistants 
Penetrants 

Rewetting Agents 
Sanforized Fabric Oils 
Detergents 

Scouring Agents 
Softeners 


NIAGARA TWIST-SETTER 
Yarn Conditioning 
Penetrants 


“SR 


“HEY, Si, GO LIGHT ON THE ACID ON THE NEXT BATCH, WILL YA?” 


STRICT QUALITY CONTROL is one of the important reasons 


why so many mills depend upon SEYCO for high grade, uniform 
chemicals and assistants. 


SEYCO Products are carefully controlled from raw material selec- 


tion through manufacture to final inspection of each drum before 
shipment. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


PENETRANTS © SIZING © SHUTTLE DRESSING © SOFTENERS © ALKALIS. PB 78 Ae 
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EDITORIALS 


South last April and which caused them to lose many 
weeks’ wages will not soon be forgotten by Southern mill 
workers. 


Union Taking Many Defeats 


For the third time, and each time by a greater majority, 
the employees of the Hudson Hosiery Co. of Charlotte have 
voted against union representation. 


The vote, which was 68. per cent against the union, was: 


For the A. F. H. W. 


In two previous elections the vote against the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers, which has recently reafhl- 
iated itself with the American Federation of Labor after 
several years of independence, was 59 per cent and 61 per 
cent. 


In an election held at the Old Fort, N. C., plant of the 
Clearwater Finishing Co. the vote was: 


For the A. F. of L. 


At the piscine (Tenn.) Cotton Products, Inc., the 
vote was: 


For the mull 


The defeat was a bitter one for the C.I.0., which has had 
organizers stationed there for more than a year in an effort 
to unionize the knitting plant. 

The plant has been without a union throughout its 22 
years of operation except for a brief period in 1934, when 
an A.F. of L. union was formed. After being called out 
during the nationwide strike of that year for a period of 
three weeks, the local automatically disbanded. 

After six months of an intensive organization campaign 
at the Van Raalte Co. at Blue Ridge, Ga., and after having 
sought ‘and obtained an order from the National Labor Re- 
lations Board for an election on Sept. 7, the American Fed- 
eration of Hosiery Workers, realizing that it would lose, 
sought and secured permission from the same board to 
withdraw their petition. 


About The Scrap Drive 


As steel plant inventories of iron and steel scrap fluc- 
tuate between days and only a few weeks, a dangerously 
low level as compared with a normal 60-day supply, it 
would be well if administrative officials in business, industry 
and agriculture were to consider the serious effects a con- 
tinued scrap shortage would have on their own activities. 

Under the press of an emergency, the length of which 
none of us can foretell, the steel industry is committed to 
supplying steel for direct military uses, defense-related prod- 
ucts, and also record quantities of consumer items. This 
can all be done if new steelmaking furnaces or those now 
being built are not kept idle at some time during the year 
because of a scrap shortage. 

The task of rebuilding depleted mill inventories of heavy 
scrap is a big one. But other drives for industrial scrap, 
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both during World War II and again in 1947, were suc- 
cessful. Here is what must be done. 

Top administrative officials in business and industry can 
provide the most immediate assistance required. Large ton- 
nages of production and dormant scrap can be found in 
plants and on industrial, commercial and civic properties. 
Dormant heavy scrap is all idle, obsolete machinery and 
equipment in plants, tools, dies and jigs, and other things 
made of steel. It can be found almost anywhere. These 
things must be declared obsolete by someone in authority, 
sold as scrap, and started moving back to steelmaking. 
furnaces. 

How long the current national scrap emergency will 
last cannot be predicted. Current inventories must not only 
be increased to maintain production but also to increase 
them to a safe-working level to avoid a similar situation 
this Winter when seasonal collections fall off. This year 
steel companies will need about 32,500,000 tons of pur-- 
chased scrap—some 3,500,000 tons more than last year’s 
record tonnage. Next year they will need over 35,500,000 
tons. These additional tonnages of scrap do not have to 
be manufactured—they need only to be found. When scrap 
has been found, see that it is moved to the nearest scrap 


‘dealer. The nation’s steel mills need “Scrap for Steel for 


Defense.”’ 


Could Not Happen In The North 


We noticed the following newspaper item: 


“York, S. C., Ang. 4—A Negro was buried here yesterday. And 
every store in the city was closed during the funeral one hour out 
of respect. 


So many white and Negro citizens attended services for Clayton 
F. Pharr, 69, that authorities said it was the biggest funeral in York 
history. Pharr was employed by the York Drug Store for 46 years. 

We know that nothing like that could ever happen in the 
North. 


Voted Wrong Says A. F. of L. 


Joseph D. Keenan, director of Labor's League for Politi- 
cal Education, has issued a blast against Senator Willis 
Smith of North Carolina in which he charges that Smith © 
“voted wrong nine times on 11 Senate votes to control infla- 
tion,’ and now is trying to ‘trick’ his constituents into 
believing that President Truman is to blame for higher 
prices. 

Mr. Keenan stayed in North Carolina and worked very 
hard for Frank P. Graham in the campaign during which 
he was defeated by Willis Smith. 

We are pleased to hear him say that Willis Smith voted 
wrong’ nine times because those are nine times when 
Frank Graham would have voted “right” according to Mr. 
Keenan's standard and it makes us happy to have had a 
part in placing Willis Smith where he could vote “wrong.” 


FOR BEST RESULTS 


Use 
Textile Bulletin Want Ads 
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. we have three hundred looms in our plant, They run on a three-shift schedule. 


“That is the equivalent of nine hundred looms, all supplied by one— 


JOHNSON WARP SIZER. 


“In over three and a half years we have never had a headache due to stopping because 


of slasher trouble. We’ve had no serious breakdowns at all. 


“In the plant where I worked before we had three (X) slashers which gave us plenty 


of trouble due to continuous breakdowns.” 


Send for 16-page illustrated booklet 
which tells why Johnson sizers give 
unbroken service under. heavy duty 
conditions. 


New England and Canadian Representative: J. 8. FALLOW & CO., New Bedford, Mass. 
Southern Representative: LUCAS ASSOCIATES, INC., CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
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got you up a tree ? 


@ The function of our Technical Service Department | : 
is to help solve various production problems in the 
field. ‘These men are constantly working with new | 
products and techniques— perhaps this experience | 
would be helpful in smoothing out production sore id 
spots in your operation. 
Our basic, continuing research in starch chem- | | | : | 
istry is unsurpassed ...under the direction of | | 
the foremost research men in this field. vj 
Make the most of these facilities ...no obligation, 
of course. | 1 | \ 
For uniform quality products... for a reliable 
source of supply ...depend on Corn Products 
Refining Company. 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. ee | 
Globe ond Eagle care | | 
registered trade-marks of 
Corn Products Refining Company, / 
New York, N. Y. 
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| Actual size of book — designed to 
fit into wallet or vest pocket. 
0 
viscose RAYO™ 
FILLING YA\ 
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COTTON 72/1 ATS 
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Vest pocket handbook now made 
available to textile executives 


First of its kind —Fills long-felt need 


For sometime there has been a decided need in the textile industry for a con- 
cise pocket handbook for ready reference on the job. To fill the gap Avisco 
has distilled essentials from the many, more bulky technical works now avail- 


® 
MAKE USE OF 


SERVICE 


To encourage continued improvement 
in rayon fabrics, American Viscose 
Corporation conducts research and 
offers technical service in these fields: 


] FIBER RESEARCH 

2 FABRIC DESIGN 

3 FABRIC PRODUCTION 
4 FABRIC FINISHING 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION. 


America’s largest producer of rayon 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, 
N. Y.; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Providence, R. I. 


able . . . given them an attractive, readable format and presents them as 
“Fiber Facts.” 


This small book provides a means of keeping essential facts always at 


hand. Its 44 information packed pages contain not only data on Avisco and 


its products, but also comprehensive tables on such subjects as physical prop- 


erties of rayon and other synthetic fibers, denier conversion. spinning twist 


calculation. and yarn requirements. In addition to a short atlas section, the 
contents include a glossary of textile terms. a bibliography of rayon publi- 


cations, a calendar and space for making memoranda. 


Avisco has limited quantities of this useful handbook for distribution to 
the textile industry. Write on your firm’s letterhead for your copy. 
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“Some 15,000 employees 
in all branches of our 
organization are taking 
advantage of the 
Payroll Savings Plan...” 


SPENCER LOVE 


Chairman of the Board, Burlington Mills 


- — 


“The Payroll Savings Plan is one of the important personnel services offered to the em- 
ployees of our company. At the present time some 15,000 employees in all branches of our 
organization are taking advantage of this splendid plan for systematic savings. In times 
of national emergency this plan assists in stabilizing the economic life of the employee, 


the community and the nation.” 


Last call for the 1951 Defense Bond Campaign ! 

While the campaign was scheduled for six weeks, 
beginning Labor Day, the accounting period will include 
all Payroll Savings Plan bond purchases and enrollments 
in September and October. 

If you haven't conducted a person-to-person canvass to 
put a Payroll Savings Blank in the hands of every man 
and wonlan in your company there is still time to join the 
thousands of companies which have added nearly a 
million employees to the Payroll Savings Plan through 
person-to-person canvasses. 

Phone, wire or write to Savings Bond Division, U. 5, 
Treasury Department, Suite 700, Washington Building, 
Washington, D, C. Your State Director will give you all 
the help you need—application blanks, posters, envelope 
stuffers, personal assistance. | 


Give your employees an opportunity to save for their fu- 


ture and at the same time, help to maintain America’s eco- 


nomic security—put an application blank in their hands, 


Results of a few recent person-to-person canvasses 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Company (40,000 employees), 87% 
participation; Universal Atlas Cement Company, 67.8% of 
4,789 employees ... Martha Mills, 71% of 2,200 employees... 
Lit Brothers, 52% of 3,600 employees . . . Delta Air Lines, 65 
of 2,100 employees; Aerojet Engineering Corporation, 78.1 
of 2,000 employees . . . Brown-Lipe Chapin Division of General 
Motors, 87% of 1,750 employees; Fabricast Division, General 
Motors, 85% of 1,700 employees. 


Person-to-person canvasses now under way include: 


Number of 

Employees 

Owens-lilinois Glass Company . ... ee eee 25,000 
Cudahy Packing Company ....... 17,000 
Pacific Gas and Electric. . . . . 17,000 
Owens-Corning Fibergias Corp. . . . . . . 6,500 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising, The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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Under today’s fast-changing conditions 
more and more progressive firms agree... 


"Staley made up a 
4 * special starch for our 


ey plant — solved our 


problem completely!” 


The consistently better performance of 
‘Staley’s Textile Starches 
is more important to you than ever before! 


In these days of swiftly changing conditions you 
are attempting to plan ahead to insure your mill 
of consistent uniform starch supply. You will 
discover, as scores of major mills have already 
done... that ‘‘It’s good business to buy from 
Staley!’ Serving the textile industry for more 


than 30 years, Staley has a superior line of . 


starches for every textile need. When you order 
from Staley ... you get the starch you want, 
when you want it and in the quantities you need. 
In addition, the services of Staley Starch Tech- 
nicians are available to you at any time—and 
they do not cost you a penny! Write for details on 
Staley’s ‘‘better business” service to textile men! 
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"Staley had the 
answer to my 
toughest 
sizing problems!” 


"Our fabric weavability 
has improved tremendously 
— thanks to Staley's 
technical assistance!” 


8.5 
— 


For ever’ 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO., Decatur, Ill. 


Dependable Service from these points: 

New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Columbus, Ga. 


Dallas, Texas 
Decatur, Ill. 
Durham, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
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for positive mildew-proofing coe 


~ 
4 : 


WARWICK’S COPPER-8-QUINOLINOLATE (SOLUBILIZED) 


For all types of webbing... . parachute harness, cartridge belts, 
safety belts, etc. ... KUPRATE OS 10 WR, with water repellency 
included, is unexcelled. Finishers favor this new Warwick formula 
because it comes as a viscuous liquid—so much easier to handle. 


Full details, plus samples and technical counsel 
are yours for the asking. 


Other Warwick mildew-proofing agents: . 


® KUPRATE OS 10 WR SPECIAL ... for tenting, duck, etc., 
where specifications require good spray rating and 
hydrostatic test. 


® KUPRATE OSC-10 . . . for rope and cordage primarily. 
Low in volatile constituents, it provides a product 


practically free from fire hazard. 
® KUPRATE OS 10... for thread and for piece goods 
generally where water repellency is unnecessary or 
undesirable. 


CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, DIVERSION 10TH STREET AND 44TH AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 


CHEMICAL 
U.S. PAT. OFF. CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY Antilustrole* dullers « Appramine* cationic softeners » Appretole* anionic softeners 


Eumercin* mercerizing assistants « Formaset* textile resins « Lanole* tar and grease removers « Organosol coatings for textiles and paper « Plastisol for coating and molding 
Setole* textile resins « Sulfanoie* synthetic detergents - Suntone* pigment printing colors for textiles and plastics » Warcofix* color fixatives » Warco*-GFi gas fading 
inhibitor « Warcolene* finishing oils « Warcony!* fire retardants + Warcosan* wetting and rewetting agents » Warcosol* penetrants »« Weave-Lok* non-slip finish. 
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Research Serves Mills & Markets 


By ROBERT C. JACKSON, Executive Vice-President, American Cotton Manufacturers Institute 


_An Address Before the Cotton Research Congress — 


ESEARCH is a word used so frequently today we -do 
R not slow up in our accelerated pace of modern living 
and working to analyze its true meaning and to apply its 
meaning in a practical way to normal business operations. 
Research itself is a business, and a vast one. Many millions 
of dollars are poured out annually in textile research alone, 
and when I speak of textile research I include research on 
cotton and other spinnable fibers or filaments suitable for 
weaving or the fabrication of cloth. | 

Research has as its aim the discovery of new facts and 
their corrrect interpretation in relation to better products, 
better business methods or manufacture. It includes the 
revision of accepted conclusions, theories or laws in the 
light of newly discovered facts and the practical applica- 


tions of such new or revised conclusions to existing business — 


in order to give it progrressive incentives. 

I address you as a layman in the field of research, but 
as the representative of mills which are consumers of spin- 
nable materials—which are cotton’s customers. In that ca- 
pacity I should tell you of some of the problems American 
mills face in maintaining their collective position as the 
world’s greatest consumer of raw cotton. Last year, as you 
doubtless know, the American textile mills consumed 8,900,,- 
000 bales. This year, under current defense planning and 
increased civilian demand, the consumption rate promises 
to be much greater, around 10,700,000 bales, an increase 
of 20 per cent. 

The large current volume of consumption is of course 
partly due to the war emergency. I wish we could regard 
it as a measure of normal peacetime activity. Certainly our 
great population increase and our great expansion of na- 
tional income would seem to justify that. 

But unfortunately we have been the victimes of research. 
About 25 per cent of the nation’s textile fabrics are made 
of synthetic fibers, which are the products of scientific re- 
search. Research has also raised paper and plastics to the 
level of powerful competition with cotton fabrrics. 

Our determination now as an industry is to cease being 
the victim and become the beneficiary of research. Certainly 
Our experience to date indicates that such can be the case. 
It can be the case only if we recruit into our own service 
the facilities of science and direct these facilities to the 
definite objective of making cotton and cotton products 
more desirable as commodities of consumption, and wider 
in their range of use. It is a program which must be sus- 
tained and enlarged as a matter of competitive necessity, 
“and it must reach all the way from the cotton field to the 
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ultimate consumer. It must address itself to cotton types 
and quantities; methods of cultivation and harvesting; gin- 
ning and baling; warghousing and transportation; mixing, 
spinning and weaving at the mills; printing and other 
forms of finishing at the finishing level; designing and 
styling at the converter level; promotion and merchandising 
at the distribution level, and finally, consumer education at 
the consuming level. 

Unless adequate research is maintained at all these stages, 
the research of others will eventually reducé us to a sec- 
ondary status and we shall become merely one of the com- 
ponent parts of the textile industry. We have no intention 
of permitting such an outcome, so long as cotton fibers 
and cotton processing continue to offer such a vast field 
for scientific exploration. 

There was a time, not so far back, when cotton mills- 
as well as farmers, ginners, converters and finishers—did 
their work in conventional fashion, produced goods that 
were conventional, and sold them in ways that were 
conventional. They made available to the public what. it 
“wanted’’—the daughters got just what the grandmothers 
wore. 

Those days are gone forever. Thanks to such institutions 
as the Cotton Research Congress, which serves as a medium 
for appraising and evaluating that which is new in scientific 
development and at the same time providing the stimulant 
for that which is to come; the National Cotton Council, with 
its industry-wide program of research appraisal, planning 
and co-ordination, as well as smart sales promotion; the 
scores of research establishments, both public and private, 
which are carrying on expanded programs of research in 
everything from seed breeding to fabric finishing techniques 
thanks to all these institutions cotton has taken on an 
aggressiveness that would have been thought impossible a 
few years ago. No one who is now engaged in competitive 
enterprise dares to pursue any one method long enough 
for it to become conventional; if he doesn't produce some- 
thing new or different or better every year he is regarded as 
old-fashioned; and any industry nowadays, which settles 
down to a comfortable occupation of simply supplying the 
public with what it thinks it “wants” doesn't last long. The 
goal of every progressive, competitive industry is to create 
new wants and make yesterday's wants obsolete. Such a 
policy demands research and resourcefulness and the results 
must be quick. 

When industry produced an automobile with an internal 
combustion engine, it couldn’t stop there. The airplane 
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had to follow. When the telephone was produced, science 


couldn’t stop there. The radio had to follow. And after 
radio, television was inevitable. And when the field of 
nuclear physics was opened up, there had to be an atom 
bomb. The textile business is part of this parade of un- 
ending change. It follows no straight-line sequence of 
changes toward a distant goal. 

On the contrary, it is constantly twisting and turning 
into strange and unexpected paths and byways but always 
with the purpose of finding something new, more useful and 
more appealing. This is in the likeness of human nature 
itself and will endure just as long. Consequently the chal- 
lenge is never ending and the rewards of meeting it will 
never cease. | 

The principle of change as induced by scientific research 
is equally evident in textiles of warfare. Because of science, 
a major war is fought over the entire face of the earth— 
in the tropics and in the polar regions; on the sea and on 
the mountain tops; in the deserts and in the rice paddies. 
It is not even confined to the surface of the earth. It is 
fought under the sea—and in the stratosphere. Simultan- 
eously, it is fought in the lands of Summer and the lands 
of Winter. All of these varying conditions and methods of 
combat must have their special and unique types of textile 
requirements. In the search for these new and unique types, 
science and experimentations are working ceaselessly, hand- 
in-hand. 

Perhaps we shall see their results, when peace returns, 
in the form of new and startling examples of sportswear 
and other apparel among our civilian population, just as 
we did after the last war. 

I have indulged in this somewhat fanciful protrayal of 
the scope and problems of textile research as they appear 
outwardly because, so approached, the imagination is stirred 
and we can more readily visualize the great values which 
are at stake. 

But there is a down-to-earth, hard-money, hard-work 
aspect to the problem and to this we must now turn. The 


primary function of American cotton. manufacturers today 


is two-fold: (1) to produce materials suitable for the pub- 
lic’s needs (both civilian and military) in quantities and 
qualities sufficient to supply increasing consumer demand, 
and at the same time to excite consumer interest in new 
cotton products and new uses; and (2) to stay in business 
on a competitive, free enterprise system. That means the 
making of a reasonable profit. 
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In order to accomplish these two objectives, mills need 
all the possible research assistance and scientific ingenuity 
they can get. They need the findings and work of the geneti- 
cists, who devote their talent and time and patience toward 
developing new and better spinning types of cotton. The 
industry requires the specialized services of mathematicians, 
physicists, chemists, biologists, electrical and electronics en- 
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gineers, microscopists, bacteriologists—the list is well nigh 
endless—any one of whom might at any moment bring 
forth a discovery or invention capable of drastically altering 
the direction and emphasis of previous accomplishments in 
light of new lines of work which open up ahead. 

To accomplish the fundamental purpose of textile mills 
today many problems must be met with speed and forth- 
rightness. Increased production rates involve stepped up 
costs, for at maximum production levels three-shift opera- 
tion of mill machinery swells factors of repair, maintenance 
and replacement. Longer hours per employee increase per- 
centage of overtime at time-and-a-half pay. When time-and- 
one-half pay is figured on a basis of today’s average textile 
wage of $1.32 an hour, it comes to approximately $2.00 an 
hour. Multiply that by the tens. of thousands of people in- 
volved and it amounts to an enormous operating cost. 


Loss of skilled workers to the Armed Forces and to de- 
fense plants dilutes the efficiency of the labor force and 
thus increases labor costs per unit. All these and many 
other cost factors are in addition to direct wage increases. 
In the past ten years textile mills have increased wages more 
than 200 per cent. This is more than any other American 
industry in a similar period of time. Working personnel 
has increased in that same period by close to 100,000. Also, 
added to the higher wage rates—and there is no textile man 
who would want to return to the old days of low pay— 
there are many progressive social trends which provide bet- 
ter living and working conditions in textile communities 
but which from their cost angles must still be considered 
by careful management. 

Of increasing concern to textile executives are such mat- 
ters as high replacement costs on machinery and inadequate 
depreciation allowances, corporation tax rates, governmental 
control programs and, of course, they must consider the 
vital problem of cost of their raw material. 

On today’s cotton market a textile manufacturer cannot 
afford to take the risk of using the wrong type of cotton 
for any specific end item. He cannot take the risk of having 
his goods fail to meet the required specifications in tensile 
strength, abrasion tests, finish, and other quality standards 
which would mean loss in good will, rejection of goods, 
and a consequent delay in meeting contracts and loss in 
re-sale. The higher the price of cotton, the more important 
becomes a mill’s waste factor, as well. The net loss in 
waste, should it run too high, has a telling effect on a 
mill’s financial position over a period of time, the more so 
if cotton is priced at higher levels. Reduction in loss from 
waste becomes constantly more important in a mill’s financial 
calculation. Research studies on cotton spinning qualities 


and on waste utilization which could reduce such losses are 


of inestimable value in the immediate as well as the long- 
range picture. 

The textile manufacturer is dependent on the findings 
of the best research talent to give him the best quality pro- 
duction from the raw material. Such findings include new 
information about the fiber itself, the machinery and proc- 
esses and materials involved in finishing. And, of course, 
merchandising technique. To the goal of obtaining the 
best and most suitable end item at the lowest per unit cost, 
while still maintaining a reasonable profit, the successful 
mill man must devote his energy. 

As any cost factors increase he must offset that increased 
cost by new and more efficient machinery which will pro- 
duce more than the older type in a similar work period, or 
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CASE HARDENED 


New Rolls 


Now Available at Substantial Savings 


Now automatic machinery re- 
cently installed makes it 
possible for Southern Spindle 
and Flyer Co. to CASE HARD- 
EN fluted rolls for spinning and 
flyer frames by the new IN- 
DUCTION hardening method 
—and at lower cost. We pass 


the cost of reworking OLD rolls. . 


You'll be pleasantly surprised 
at the small difference in cost. 


All of our new fluted rolls are’ 
made with screw necks. They’re © 


precision made of the highest 
grade steel and are held to 


close tolerances.-In addition to 
the new INDUCTION HARD- 
ENED rolls, they can be fur- 
nished also with hard chrome 
plating. 


SPINDLES 


Retopped electric butt welding 
or tops built up with chrome and 
reground to size 


e Pointed, polished, straightened—as 
good as new 


e All spindles tested for straightness 
and accuracy at running speeds 


WHORLS 


e@ Band and tape drive 
@ Precision made 
+ 
* 


these savings on to you. 


Compare our prices for all. 
types of NEW fluted rolls with 


Made to specifications 
Guaranteed 


New England Representative 


WM, R. FOX 
P. O. Box 380 — Providence, R. |. 


PROMPT DELIVERIES AVAILABLE 


Write, wire or phone 2-3118 
for further information 


SOTH ANNIVERSARY OF SERVICE TO THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


SPINDLE 
FLYER COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA- PHONE: 2-3118 


821 WEST FIRST STREET - 
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by other modernization methods of manufacturing and mer- 
chandising which will enable him to hold his competitive 
position in a free market. Cotton as a fiber must be de- 
veloped to take higher speed operation. For example, cotton 
yarns have not yet been developed to perform like filament 
rayon or nylon on the high-speed tricot machine—the fastest 
fabricator of cloth in the textile industry. Those are some 
of the general problems which a mill man faces as he plans 
his manufacturing and merchandising pattern. 

There are many reasons why cotton still retains its su- 
preme position as the most usable, most popular of all 
fibers, accounting for more than half the total world pro- 
duction of all textile raw materials. Research into the natural 
fibers for textile purposes was one of man’s first quests. 
But in the thousands of years of research experimentation, 
and testing activities in a multitude of forms, all directed 
toward selecting, and producing, those natural fibers best 
suited for spinning or weaving—and the research in more 
-recent years which has produced man-made fibers—none has 
yet been developed which could replace cotton. or whith 
could substitute for it, or imitate it, in meeting the numer- 
ous and varied purposes for which cotton is suitable. 


For cotton is a fiber which under usual circumstances does 


not deteriorate in storage, it is mothproof, and is the only | 


fiber which can be boiled sterile and still keep its original 
properties. It is a fiber with high affinity for dyes and for 
most processing chemicals. Cloth made from this fiber may 
be treated so as to limit its residual shrinkage to one per 
cent. It may be given a finish which retains crispness after 
laundering. It can be made flame resistant and water re- 
pellent. Yet it is a naturally absorbent fiber and can be given 
more rapid absorbency through processing. It possesses a 
total of specific, inherent characteristics unmatched by any 
o'her fiber. And for each of these characteristics a broad 
field of research opportunity exists in order to keep cotton 
in the fore-front on end item uses. 

Yet the textile manufacturer and the scientist at work 
on improvement of cotton qualities and characteristics Must 
both realize that cotton fiber research takes time, time that 
sometimes seems far out of proportion to the result ob- 
tained in today’s fast moving business scene. Normally it 
takes many generations of cotton breeding and selection 
to obtain an improved strain or varriety. The scientist in 
the chemical laboratory may take many years, but he its 
. not bound by nature’s laws or nature's leisurely pace'to reach 
his final result. 

Generally speaking, research accomplishments may result 
in either of two ways. The first way is the application of 
scientific methods to a theoretical concept. A beautiful ex- 
ample of this is the development of nylon. Obviously, when 


the Du Pont Co. began its high polymer research it did 


not deliberately go out to discover nylon; but the company 
did have in mind the strong probability that by developing 
the proper type of high polymer, it might be possible to 
develop a completely new and different material suitable 
for the manufacture of fibers for textile purposes. By in- 
vestigating many possibilities and by following through on 
those possibilities that showed promise, the whole series of 
polymers forming the generic family of nylons resulted. 
The second which science achieves results ts 
through the application of trained. scientific observation of 
a chance circumstance. For example, the first. commercial 
plastic is said to have resulted because a laboratory worker 
who had cut his finger upset a bottle of colodion over a 


way in 
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lump of camphor in the medicine chest. He observed the 
next day that the two substances had formed a plastic ma- 
terial which could be shaped and molded readily. This 
chance observation, after refinements, resulted in the pro- 
duction of a common plastic, celluloid. 

It was only 64 years ago that the first man-made fiber 
was patented. The generic term rayon was coined and 
adopted for general use as recently as 1924. There are 
many synthetic fibers in commercial production, others are 
still in the experimental stage, and hundreds of types of 
synthetics could be produced through further laboratory 
research. 

What do man-made fibers have that cotton does not 
have? Or what characteristics does cotton possess that 
they do not? What changes are apt to come about in cotton 
during manufacture and finishing that might either enhance 
or destroy its inherent characteristics and hence work to 
the advantage or disadvantage of man-made fibers? 


RESEARCH 


Any manufacturer who is engaged solely or predomi- 
nantly in the production of cotton goods must under pres- 
sute of the competition which is so characteristic of the 
textile industry keep abreast of developments in the man- 
made fibers, and in the synthetic resinous materials of ther- 
moplastic or thermosetting nature capable of imparting new 
personality traits to fiber, yarn or fabric. These have come 
during the last few years with all the force of an industrial 
explosion. | 

One would be blind to deny that this explosion has 
opened new textile vistas and given all segments of the 
industry something new and challenging to consider. It is 
bound to have a terrific impact on raw cotton long-range 
planning, and should be considered from a research angle 
now while the trend is relatively young. 

Mills are already being asked to produce yarns and fab- 
rics “tailor-made” to the special whims or needs of the 
consumer, Mills as individual units and the textile industry 
as a whole must respond with greater speed, flexibility, and 


ease to the changes, seasonal and stylistic, of market con- 


ditions in order to keep ahead in a highly competitive 
market. | 

Just as accidents may change the flow of textile history, 
so times of crisis, such as World War II, have compelled 
revolutionary developments in fibers, processing techniques 
and finishing methods. World War II accelerated the use 
of man-made fibers with such force, some of the natural 
fibers lost certain marrkets they may never regain. I point, 
for example, to the use found for nylon and. high-tenacity 
rayon in the manufacture of tires for heavy bombers during 
World War II, and subsequently the rapid replacement of 
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What's the One and Only Way to 


Make Direct Dyes 


Only with CUPROFIX colors and after-treatment 
can you give direct-dyed fabrics satisfactory fast- 
ness to sunlight as well as washing and perspiration. 

Particularly on dark shades, CUPROFIX gives 
cotton, rayon and blends a degree of wet fastness 
that compares favorably with more expensive vat 
dyes ... and a much greater degree of /ight fast- 
ness than any other after-treatment. 

Since CUPROFIX colors can challenge vat-dyed 
results ... and they cost so little more than direct 
dyes—isn’t it smart business to after-treat? And 
since CUPROFIX alone gives direct-dyed colors 
the extra saleability of triple fastness—isn’t it smart 
buying to use CUPROFIX? : 


Label Resin-Treated Garments “WASHABLE” 


Adding CUPROFIX to the resin bath increases 
fastness to washing sufficiently to permit labeling 
garments “washable” instead of just “dry clean- 
able’. It also: | 

materially increases efficiency of the usual resin 
treatment | 

eliminates in many cases the effect of resin on 
light fastness. 


Fost to Light - Wosh - Perspiration 
Pressing - Cleaning 


Get acquainted with 
CUPROFIX now— 
write us for Booklet 
U. S$. 125. SANDOZ 
CHEMICAL WORKS, 
INC., 61 Van Dam 
Street, New York 13, 


~ Be SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


61 Van Dam Street, New York 13, 
N. Y. Application laboratories and 


stocks at Boston, Philadelphia, 


at Providence, 
+ Paterson, Chicago. 
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cotton tire cord by high-tenacity synthetics in heavy-duty 
tire construction. How many years will it take for research 
to replace this loss to the cotton producers and to the cotton 
manufacturing industry ? 

Cotton was not the only fiber to be hurt by wartime 
circumstances. Another example, of course, was the loss 
of the silk market to synthetics during the same period. 
Manufacturers unable to obtain silk replaced silk looms 
with high-speed rayon looms, for which silk is unsuited. 
It was not feasible for them to replace that machinery at 
war's end, and consequently silk was in a large measure 
permanently displaced in the American weaving industry. 
You all know the extent to which nylon replaced silk— 
and it seems on a permanent basis too—in the hosiery 
industry. 

But as each loss of market occurs through necessity, cir- 
cumstances, or new developments, an new and greater chal- 
lenge is felt by those engaged in cotton research to meet 
such a loss, to overcome it. It is in response to such chal- 
lenges that research has proved itself to be a dynamic and 
profitable asset to our competitive business system. 

There are many angles which are open to long-range 
research planning in cotton, as regards cotton’s future in 
more extensive markets for fabrics. What can be done to 
put the factor of shape-holding resilience in cotton fabric 
which would make it more competitive among the new 
types of Summer suitings? Much has been done in créase- 
resistance research to enlarge cotton’s potentials in both 
dress fabrics and in men’s wear, for cotton is superb for 
Summertime in comfort and weight and—-when first donned 
on a hot day—in neat appearance. But within a matter of 
a very short time wilt sets in. The innovation of more 
crease-resistant rayon and tropical worsted suitings has taken 
away a segment of this market for cotton . but it is 
not irretrievably lost. Research can surely meet this chal- 
lenge for shape-holding and resiliency, just as it can meet 
the need for better draping qualities. Both of these desir- 
able qualities are end objectives of the long-range program 
sponsored by the U. S. Department of Agriculture under 
the Research and Marketing Act. 

We could go on and on concerning immediate problems 
but in a very long-range mood wouldn't it be well to think 
in terms of cotton, and land, and 5O years or more from 
now. Let's not forget to face the long view in our research 
thinking. 

What of the increase of population, and its impact on the 
need for land for more foodstuffs, more homes, more fac- 
tories? Will the day come when cotton as a crop may be 
superseded by the chemical factory? And for no other rea- 
son except the pressure of more and more people for land, 
for food crops, and livestock? Or for the same reason will 
there be a shortage of wool for lack of grazing lands; will 
there be a shortage of forests for wood pulp for the manu- 
facture of synthetic yarns? Conceivably the trend could be 
to place more of cotton’s land eventually into forest land 
and into foods-producing land. Will research programs 
under way today be ready to give us the higher production 
per acre necessary to offset any such land shortages? Or 
will new techniques and cultural practices be ready to bring 
into cultivation some of the millions of acres of land that 
is now waste? 


The scientist engaged in research holds in his hands the 


future of cotton and cotton manufacturing. He holds the 
key to the welfare .of the 13 million people who depend 
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upon cotton for a living. He actually holds the balance of 
power in an industry which of all American industry ts the 
perfect example of our American tradition—-free enterprise 
-and all it stands for. 


Ackerman Cites ‘Synthetic Wool’ Myth 


The reputed existence of a fiber known as “‘synthetic 
wool,’ and the purported plan of the national defense 
administration to expend $400 million dollars to finance 
its production as a “substitute for wool,” were character- 
ized as twin myths by F. Eugene Ackerman, president of 
the Wool Bureau, Inc., last month in Kansas City, Mo., in 
an address before the National Men's Apparel Clubs. 

Mr. Ackerman also nominated as members of what he 
characterized as the ‘wool myth club” those who stated wooi 
was in acutely short supply and that it was pricing itself 
out of the market. 

“Fine wools, of which this country is the largest user 
and for which there is the greatest continuing demand,” 
the speaker said, ‘‘are-today only ‘20 per cent highér in 
price than they were prior to the outbreak of the Korean 
war. Of ten important primary commodities, including 
metal and agricultural products, necessary to our national 
defense, only copper has, as of this week, shown a smaller 
price increase than wool, based on 1939 prices.” 

The phrase “synthetic wool,” Mr. Ackerman. declared, 

was first coined as the description of a single fiber in an 
interview with Eric Johnston, economic stabilizer. In later 
continuing, widely printed articles, he said, the properties 
of this non-existent fiber as a practical substitute for wool 
were gravely discussed. 

“In the meantime, not only wool growers but all textile 
manufacturers, including those using wool, cotton and syn- 
thetic ‘fibers, were’ making diligent inquiries regarding this 
new ‘miracle’ product. It was impossible to find anyone 
who had any knowledge of its existence. In answer to 
inquiries from United States Senator Joseph C. O’ Mahoney 
of Wyoming, chairman of the Senate Armed Services Ap- 
propriation Committee, Mr. Johnston denied ever having 
used the term ‘synthetic wool’ and further disclaimed any — 
knowledge whatever of the existence of such a fiber. He 
declared that he had no knowledge of any government 
plans to finance any ssbatacsie fiber production on an exten- 
sive scale. 

“The latest report regarding this non-existent ‘synthetic 
wool’ fiber and the intention of the government to finance 
a great expansion in its production as a substitute for wool,” 
the speaker declared, “is that the government will not now 
make any ‘policy statement’ regarding its efforts to speed 
up the production of any synthetic fibers.” 

Mr. Ackerman emphasized that he was not attacking the 
credibility of the authors of any of the articles nor was he 
criticizing any government policy or any synthetic: fiber. 
“In reciting this rather remarkable example of how myths 
stemming apparently from unnamed functionaries in our 
defense agencies become accepted as realities,” the speaker 
said, ‘‘I am merely citing one example of the misinforma- 
tion which has been nationally circulated regarding wool, 
wool supplies in relation to demand, wool prices, and the 
existence of any adequate substitutes for wool. Let me 
state categorically that there is no fiber in existence that 
has all, or even a major part, of the exclusive essential 
properties of wool which make it the ‘one fiber absolutely 
necessary for the comfort and health of mankind.” 
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Versatile WwW 


GENT Wool-Washing Machine (rear view — delivery end) 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STOCK DRYING 
AND WOOL WASHING EQUIPMENT IN AMERICA 


SARGENT Wool-Washing Machine (front vie 


J 


acid- resistant 
STAINLESS STEEL through- 
out, modern Heliarc Process 
welded... SARGENT’S new ball- 
bearing rake suspension — 
eliminates supporting shafts 
running through bowls and the 
attendant danger of leakage... 
free and open access to bowls 
gained by placing rocker arms, 
balance weights and connecting 
rods above bowls, out of operator's 


SCOURING 
BLEACHING 
ACIDIFYING 


Seed end) 


OOL-WASHING MACHINE 


SINCE 


way ...all moving shafts mounted 
on ball or roller bearings... 
individual motor drives... stain- 
less steel bowls come equipped 
with flow meters, temperature 
controls, automatic dump-valve 
systems and pneumatic- loading 
squeeze rolls... capacity from 
1,500 to 5,000 pounds greasy wool 
per hour, depending on size and 


number of bowls in train. 


Write us for complete details. 


FOR WOOL SCOURING, BLEACHING, ACIDIFYING 


REPRESENTATIVES 
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W. S. ANDERSON 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Charlotte, N.C. 


F.E.WASSON A. L. MERRIFIELD 
519 Murdock Rd. © 215 Grove Ave. 
Philadelphia 19, Pa. Cincinnati 15, Ohio 


M. F. BECKER & ASSOCIATES 
122 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Il. 


yC.G.SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Graniteville, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
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Knots are tied in the single end 
on the Model 10 Ring Twister— 
so the knots are smaller than when 
tied in the ply, -and the tails are 
pulled in when twist is inserted. 
| These smaller knots reduce 
— | = grease and oil pick-up, permit the 
yarn to pass more easily through 


. reeds or knitting needles . . . and 
= also reduce burling and mending 
costs. 


On the Model 10, the feed roll 
and spindle stop promptly when 
an end breaks or a run-out occurs, 
permitting the operator to tie 
knots in the single end. 


The single end stop motion also 


r knot reduces 


loom stops—press offs 


means that drop ply cannot get 
into the package nor can roller 
laps occur. 

Only the Model 10 Ring Twister 
has an automatic stop motion for 
each end in the ply. 

Plied yarn from the large twister 
packages produced on the Model 
10 can be wound onto sales yarn 
packages with minimum piecing 
up .. . lowers winding costs. The 
large twister package can also be 
used as a direct supply to warping 
creels. Twister packages produced 
on the Model 10 Ring Twister can 
be used as a direct supply to jack 
spoolers by mills processing a 
variety of small orders. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


Atwood Division 
: P. O. Box 1605, Providence 1, R. I. 


Boston, Philadelphia, Utica, Charlotte, Atlanta, Chicago, Los Angeles; Montreal, 
Hamilton, Canada; Manchester, England; Paris, France; Basle, Switzerland 


Agents in every principal textile center throughout the world 
Winding and Twisting Machinery for Natural and Synthetic Yarns 


ATWOOD 
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Model 10 automatic stop motion for each end and ply 
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Opening, Picking, Carding & Spinning — 


THE MILL 


2 until approximately 30 years ago all roving frames 
were equipped with what is now known as the con- 
ventional type of drafting element. This drafting system 
consisted of three lines of top and three lines of bottom 


‘rolls, together with suitable clearers. The top rolls were 


equipped with dead weighting, or cast iron weights hung 
from the arbors of the top rolls. 

Since that time, after the successful introduction and 
adoption of long draft for spinning, the principles of long 
draft have been applied to the roving frame and incorpor- 
ated into the organization of the roving process. A small 
number of long draft systems have been used for roving 
for a long time; today the systems which have been devel- 
oped and proven satisfactory are quite large. New systems 
for roving are appearing every year so that at the present 
time the selection of the correct drafting element for a 
given type of fiber can be quite a bewildering problem. 

In order that a correct evaluation may be made of any 
drafting element, it is necessary to understand certain fun- 
damental operations which must be performed to obtain 
correct drafting, and to realize that every drafting element 
must have certain basic assemblies. A drafting element, as 
it is known today, must have at least two or more sets of 
drafting rolls, top and bottom clearers for the rolls, and 
some method of applying pressure to the rolls. If the 
system is to be successful in attaining high drafts, then 
there must also be some arrangement to aid in controlling 
the fibers so that they will hold their correct position in the 
strand while undergoing the drafting action. 

Entire books have been written covering nothing but 
the subject of fiber behavior during drafting. Many excel- 
lent technicians have spent years studying this subject and 
at the present time only the surface has been touched upon. 
Therefore, it is impossible to do more than briefly outline 
some of the major factors regarding drafting, in order that 
the basic functions of drafting elements for roving may be 
comprehended. As the first development of long draft 
commenced with spinning, the primary drafting elements 
first introduced, and the theories regarding the different 
pioneer assemblies, will be left until spinning is discussed 
in this series. 

The principles of long draft were first developed for 
spinning, and later modified to suit the conditions existing 
when sliver, rather than roving, were drafted. The factors 
involved are not always identical in both cases. When 
roving is drafted on the spinning frame and then spun into 
yarn, the fibers have been already reduced in bulk to a 
point where the drafting element can handle them. The 
fibers are also slightly interlocked by the roving twist 
inserted to gain the necessary strength to wind, and then 


unwind the strand from the bobbin. On the other hand, 
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when sliver is being drafted at the roving frame the fibers 
are in an entirely different form. The sliver is composed 
of a much greater bulk of fibers, and are arranged in a 
parallel manner. There is not any twist to bind and inter- 
lock the fibers. This lack of twist is most important, and 
is the key to the major difference to be found between 
roving and spinning long draft elements. . 

Drafting is the act of pulling from a mass of fibers a 
smaller numbers of fibers, with the exact reduction calcu- 
lated to produce the most effective action of the drafting 
element. When the roving is drafted at the spinning frame, 
the fibers are not in such a large grist and therefore can be 
held in position more firmly. The pressure of the top rolls 
and the small amount of twist of the strand itself act to 
restrain and hold the fibers so that some fibers may be 
pulled forward without disturbing the entire mass. 


When sliver is being drafted, the fibers are not held 
with even a small amount of twist and, as they are parallel, 
are very apt to flow or move within the strand. In addition, 
they tend to flatten out into a ribbon across the roll and 
to become widely scattered across the rolls as drafting takes 
place. As the fibers are parallel, and because the grist or 
mass is so great, the rolls must have greater pressiires to 
hold the strand properly without the help of the added 
cohesion obtained when twist is inserted. The bulk of 
fibers in the strand is a distinct disadvantage in attempting 
to hold all of the fibers securely and must be compensated 
for by using wider spacings between the different sets of 
drafting rolls, and by using heavier top roll pressures. 
Finally, in order to obtain strong roving with a maximum 


A modern long draft unit capable of high drafts. The restraint is 
imposed on the fibers by the apron and second top roll. A condenser is 
behind the front rolls to reform the fibers before twist is inserted. 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


amount of evenness, the flat strand of sliver must be re- 
formed into a tubular cross section before the roving twist 
is inserted. 

The major difficulty in drafting sliver is that the bulk 
of fibers is so great that it is difficult to control the fibers 
in the middle of the cross-section without applying heavy 
roll pressure; but at the same time, the mass of fibers must 
be kept in tubular form and not allowed to spread out 
across the rolls where less pressure would be effective. The 
answer to this is to keep the sliver weight down. For most 
cotton preparation this weight of sliver should not be over 
55 grains, although some mills use 60-grain sliver. There 
has been a tendency in the last few years to use lighter 
sliver weights as drafts may be lowered all through the 
mill. When the weight of the sliver is much over 55 
grains per yard, the usual pressure on the top rolls will 
not be heavy enough to hold the fibers in the middle of 
the strand. 

The remedy to this is to use heavier weighting, it would 
seem, but the danger in this is that the extra heavy weight- 
ing accelerates wear. The steel bottom drafting rolls are 
driven at one end of the frame and there is considerable 
torque or twist present in the length of the roll from one 
end of the frame to the other. When extra weight is 
applied, the roll may develop so much torque 'that it will 
begin to chatter, or turn erratically, and when this occurs, 
the drafting action will be intermittent and the roving will 
show thick and thin spots. The gears, the joints of the roll 
sections, and the bearings will all wear out quickly under 
the stresses and strains of heavy weighting. 

Regardless of the amount. of pressure applied to the 
sliver, it will flatten out as it goes through the nip of the 
‘rolls. This flattening or spreading of the fibers causes a 
loss of control of the short fibers, which are the fibers 
which must be controlled if long draft is to be effective. 
Roll settings are generally wide enough to be over the 
staple length of the longer fibers and so, in drafting the 
mass of sliver, the short fibers must be carried forward to 
the front rolls by the longer staple. If the fibers spread 
out, the short fibers do not have the necessary support and 
begin to turn crosswise out of position and escape from the 
strand in the form of fly. 

Control of the short fibers is maintained by carrying 
them supported as close to the nip of the front rolls as 
possible where the major drafting is accomplished, and by 


A four-roll drafting element capable of drafts up to approximately 25 


for the shorter staples and 33 for longer combed cotton. 
densing unit between the second and third lines of rolls. 


Note the con- 
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using some means to collect the strand and to reform it 
into a round cross-section. This may be done by using 
either a curved plate or a condenser. In either case, the 
fibers are drawn together and then controlled so that the 
fibers are rotated to bind the ends of the fibers into the 
middle of the strand. Controlling the fibers up close to 
the nip of the front rolls requires that the diameter of the 
rolls be held to a minimum consistent with practical opera- 
tion. The roll must be large enough to withstand the top 


roll pressure without distortion and without chattering from 
torque. 


It can be seen that a.drafting element must effect several 
compromises, First, the pressure of the top rolls must be 
great enough to hold the fibers in their correct place in 
the strand, but at the same time must leave the strand in a 
yielding condition so that individual fibers may be drawn 
forward as drafting is accomplished. Second, the rolls of 
the drafting element, and particularly in the front drafting 
zone, must be of a sufficiently large diameter to turn with- 
out distortion but still be small enough so that the fibers 
can be carried close to the nip of the rolls. 


In considering a long draft system for roving, the major 
points to check are the diameters of the rolls, the type of 
top rolls and the roll covering, the pressure system, the 


fiber control unit, and the type of clearers. The maximum 


draft required should also be taken into account, as it is 
not economically practical to purchase and use an expensive 
long draft unit capable of extreme drafts when a more 
moderate type of system would be satisfactory. 


The front roll diameter is the key factor in selecting roll 
dimensions, as this roll must turn at the highest speed. 
The most satisfactory size roll at this point, for the drafting 
of cotton and short staple synthetic fibers, seems to have 
proven to be 114-inch. The front roll of most long draft 
units has been standardized at this dimension in contrast 
to the conventional three-roll drafting elements, which 
varied according to the mass of fibers being drafted, and 
whether drawing sliver or slubber roving was the back 
stock. A roll of 114-inch is strong enough to prevent dis- 
tortion and is large enough to reduce roll lap-ups, while 
at the same time, it is small enough to allow close roll 
settings. 

Another specification which has become standardized is 
the type of fluting of the steel rolls. When the three-roll 
conventional type of drafting element was the only drafting 
system available, the top rolls were weighted by dead 
weighting. When long draft units were designed, spring 
pressure was applied, which was more efficient and exerted 
a more even and stronger pressure. The earlier dead 
weighting could not apply the same strong pressure and 
for this reason the steel bottom rolls were fluted coarsely 
and with deeper flutes so as to drive the top rolls more 
positively. A more positive drive was achieved with these 
coarsely fluted rolls because they were machined with very 
sharp edges on the tops of the flutes. This caused trouble 
because the fibers were gripped so severely that short length 
thick and thin places were formed in the roving if there 
were any slight eccentricities or variations in the fluting. 
Luckily, after a short time, the friction of the fibers on the 
rolls would smooth out such irregularities in the roll fluting, 
and then the roving would recover normal evenness... This 
initial behavior of rolls did prove that the deep fluting, 
with its positive grip, was not the answer to the ideal type 
of bottom steel roll. With spring pressure, the driving 
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DONT MISS THE POINT! 


Ideal Machine Shops scores another money saving 
point in your favor by successfully metallizing spindle 
blades dead true under the whorl—trestoring pertect 
shape and diameter! 


Spindle repairs which neglect this all-important point 
cannot guarantee smooth performance on the frame. 
A spindle blade worn or flattened one-thousandth of 
an inch under the whorl can cause a vibration of 
, three-thousandths at the spindle top. Incompletely 
repaired spindles may inflict expensive damage on 
yarn and equipment by their shimmying, vibrating 
performance. 


Ideal-rebuilt spindles not only run smooth 
as new——in many cases they run longer than 
new ones. The oil-retaining metal which 
Ideal builds under the whorl reduces spindle 
wear against bolsters to the vanishing point. 


REBUILT 
COMPLETELY 
EQUIVALENT 
TO NEW 


FOREMOST IN TEXTILE METALLIZING—Ideal Machine Shops’ outstanding success in Metalliz- 
ing textile parts has resulted in a spindle repair service second to none in the Nation. High-carbon, 
wear-resisting metal is built into spindle tops, acorns and whorls—oil-retaining metal for bearing points 
under the whorl. Compare the performance of an Ideal-rebuilt spindle with any other, and be convinced 
of your savings! 


IDEAL MACHINE SHOPS, INC. 


Phones 4161 and 4391 
BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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97TH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


power of the rolls was improved and it was ‘possible to 
redesign the fluting. Since that time the fluting has been 
much finer and more shallow. As long as the pressure on 
the top roll is sufficient to prevent slippage, the finer fluting 
will produce more even sliver, as the finer fluting on the 


same diameter roll will provide more individual flutes 


which, in turn, produce more nips per revolution and 
therefore more even drafting. 

Steel bottom drafting rolls may be supplied which have 
not received any head treating, have been partially heat 
treated, or which have been completely heat treated. A few 
drafting elements have been made which have the back line 
made of metal which is very hard and does not require heat 
treating; but the majority of drafting rolls are machined 
from very soft steel. Such rolls should be heat treated to 
obtain a surface hardening that will resist wear in the 
bearings and damage from fiber friction and accidental 
nicking of the flutes. This type of heat treatment is known 
as case-hardening and provides a protective surface coating 
which is extremely tough and cannot be penetrated even 
by a file. The front bottom steel roll should always be 
case-hardened all over, both the bearing surfaces and the 
fluting. This roll turns at the highest speed of any of the 
bottom drafting rolls, and is therefore more vulnerable to 
wear on the bearings. Most lap-wps occur on this roll and 
it is comparatively unprotected from accidental damage or 
from damage by the operator cutting away bad lap-ups. 
The middle lines and back line should be case-hardened all 
over even though this is done by the manufacturer at extra 
cost. If the rolls are not completely case-hardened, at least 
the bearing surfaces and joints should be protected. 


Method For Increasing Traveler Speeds 


U. S. Patent No. 2,559,734 on a “‘spinriing device’’ for 
increasing speed of travelers has been granted to Edward 
S. Reid of Hartsville, $. C., and astigued to Sonoco Prod- 
ucts Co. of Hartsville. 

Conventional spinning frames, according to Mr. Reid, 
have suffered from the disadvantage that the maximum 
speed of the travelers is limited to between 3,000 and 5,900 
feet per minute. This because at higher speeds friction be- 
_ tween the traveler and the ring, which is caused largely by 
centrifugal force, may become so great that parts of the 
equipment, or the yarn itself, are burned. 

Mr. Reid has devised a novel spinning frame construc- 
tion wherein the spindle is made up of a number of pro- 
perly positioned magnets producing a magnetic force that 
exerts a practically constant attraction upon the traveler, with 
the result that the effect of centrifugal force upon the later 
is at least partially counteracted. Friction between the 
traveler and the ring is reduced and the. apparatus may 
operate at considerably higher speeds than have heretofore 
been possible. 


Cite Use Of Picker Lap Unilormity Meter 


The Institute of Textile Technology, Charlottesville, Va., 
announced recently that the new picker lap uniformity meter 
developed by technologists and engineers of the institute 
was used at Clemson College during recent tests to measure 
the uniformity of mill processed picker laps in the cotton 
quality improvement tests sponsored by the National Cotton 
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Council of America. The tests were supervised by the divi- 
sion of technical services of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers Institute and were held at the School of Textiles 
at Clemson. 

Picker laps tested on the new electronic lap meter com- 
plemented other tests on sliver, roving, and yarn. This new 
lap meter measured inch-by-inch variations in picker laps. 

The picker lap meter was built after research into lap 
and sliver uniformity showed that the revolving flat card 
did not sufficiently even out the nonuniformities in a picker 
lap and that existing measuring instruments were not sensi- 
tive to the critical short-length variations. Institute of Tech- 
nology research showed that any change in picker lap weight 
that continued for 1 1/3 inches affected card sliver almost 
to the same proportion that it varied lap weight. 

The lap meter is currently being used at the institute, 
along with other I.T.T. instruments, in quality analysis work 
to improve the product of member mills. The device will 
be made generally available for use in conjunction with 
the mew uniformity analyzer being produced by. the Brush 
Development Co., Cleveland, Ohio, at an early date. 


Saco-Lowell Explains Picker Improvements 


_ Three major picker improvements, which may be applied 

to either new pickers or old models, are currently being 
promoted by Saco-Lowell Shops. The firm recently mailed 
to textile mills 5,000 copies of a special brochure, “Tri- 
Control,” illustrating and presenting technical details ex- 
plaining the improved sub-assemblies, which are now stand- 
ard equipment on the new Model 6 pickers. 

Realizing that substantial savings can be made by apply- 
ing a constant and effective control over waste removal, 
cleaning ability and even lap formation, Saco-Lowell engi- 
neers say they have solved the. problem with development 
of (1) the pneumatic rack control, (2) ‘the fringe roll, 
and (3) universal grid bars. 

It was pointed out that the universal adjustable grid 
bars have particular importance in the control of mechani- 
cally picked cotton. Tests by a Southern mill group re- 
vealed that the new bars removed considerably more trash 
and short fibers than the older equipment. 

The lead article of the Saco-Lowell Bulletin se June 
explains in detail the “Tri-Control’’ elements which the 
company says assures improved fiber contra, efficient waste 
control and more even laps. 


Except for a further reduction in the backlog of unfilled 
orders, the statistical position of carded cotton sales yarn 
spinners showed little change during July, the Textile In- 
formation Service reports. Shipments ran just slightly under 
a steady weekly production rate but only a moderate amount 
of new business was written. As a result, unfilled orders 
on spinners’ books on Aug. 4 amounted to 11.19 weeks’ 
production and were 7.14 times the stocks on. hand. On 
June 30, the unfilled order backlog amounted to 13.65 
weeks’ production and was 9.69 times the stocks on hand. 

Based on statistics of the Carded Yarn Association cover- 
ing reports from approximately 1.4 million member spin- 
dles, production in the week ended Aug. 4 consisted of 
28.7 per cent knitting yarn, 60.3 per cent weaving yarn, 
and 11.0 per cent all others. In the week of June 30, the 


_ production percentages were 32.6, 55.8 and 11.6, respect- 


ively. 
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NEW ROY Internal Ball Bearing Cotton Traverse Grinder 
gives you smoothest grinding action ever known. The 
grinding wheel floats back and forth across the tube 
’ giving the wire a breezing touch action and accurate 
side grind. 

This advantage—the _ result of long experimentation 
with various types of ball bearings—means added years 


of service when properly installed in a new as well as an 
old grinder. 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass. — Charlotte, N. C. 


Sales Engineers in the South: 


Charles E. Hendrick—L. P. Bell—B. L. Quick 


Office and Plant, 1623 North Tryon Street, Route 29, 
Charlotte, N. C.—Tel. 5-3845. 


PROMPT SERVICE 
with QUALITY WORKMANSHIP 


Two to three weeks delivery on 
all repairs to Rollers, Flyers & Spindles 


Repairing all types of Rolls and making new Steel Rolls 
Overhauling Drawing a Specialty 


Repair and make NEW Card Room Spindles 


Make new any Fluted Roll e Lifter Rods 
Gears e Trumpets 


Satisfaction Guaranteed on all Work 


Pres. and Gen. Mgr.: Mr. Sam Tut 


Gastonia Roller, 


Hyer & Spindle Go., Inc. 


1337 W. Second Ave. Gastonia, N. C. 
Phone 5-1531 or 5-1030 


You will get Cleaner Cotton with the 


THORNBURG CLEANER 


‘ 


A 


_Tree 

No air movements to obstruct the centrifugal action 
of the beaters upon the fibre and no air current to 
earry light leaf, etc., through with the cleaned cotton. 
Dust, motes, fly, leaf, and other foreign trash is loos- 
ened, separated, and permitted to fall by force of 
gravity through the grids, without interference by 
air currents, into the large refuse chamber. 
Employs mechanical and centrifugal force to pro- 
gressively open and clean cotton or other fibres 
through six individual cylinders. Revolving beaters 
open and pass it over 225 vibrating, adjustable, 
non-choke grid bars. Centrifugal force and gravity 
opens the stock and removes motes, sand, dust, leaf, 
fly, and other foreign matter. 


30 Days Free Trial In Your Mill 
Without Obligation! 


Tuornsure Macuine Works 
— . 
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Rubberized Fabric 
STEP LOOM PRODUCTION 


: The JACOBS line of rubberized fabric loom strapping is 
unequalled for strength, long life, and resistance to oil and 
heat. We can still offer immediate delivery in any width or 
shape. Why not order now for your immediate needs and 


anticipated requirements? 


AN ENGINEERED PRODUCT: 


Pre-stretched and treated for flexibility. 
Uniform in thickness. Requires a mini- 
mum of adjustment. | 


: THE BULLARD CLARK COMPANY Pon 


Northern Division DANIELSON, CONN. © Southern Division CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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GOOD CLOTH 


By FRANK D. HERRING 
Part 28 — Thin Places 


NHIN PLACES are defects very familiar to all weave 
room men. Thin places are one of the most prevalent 
defects in woven fabrics made on automatic looms, and 
unlike some imperfections they cannot be remedied in the 
finishing department, as they constitute a hole in the fabric 
and must be cut out, and of course this creates short lengths 
and seconds. We have different types of thin places in 
cloth. Some are caused by faulty operation of the take-up 
or let-off motions. We usually refer to defective cloth 
made from these two sources as wavy or uneven cloth. (1 
will deal with these subjects later), Under the above head- 
ing I am dealing with thin places caused by filling breakage, 
or filling depletion from the bobbin. In other words, the 
condition arises when the strand of filling extending from 
the bobbin, which is contained in the shuttle, breaks, or 
all the yarn runs off the bobbin and the loom continues to 
operate instead of being stopped off by the filling fork 
mechanism as it should. For this to happen, some part or 
parts of the loom must be out of adjustment, or the open 
spaces in the filling fork grate obstructed, choked up with 
lint, strings, etc., preventing the free passage of the fork 
prongs through the grate. 

The filling fork mechanisms. on Draper looms are de- 
signed and can be set up to perform three distinct services 
—to stop the loom off, to disengage the take-up motion, 
and to-throw the transfer mechanism into transferring 
position and transfer another bobbin into the shuttle when 
the filling breaks or is run completely off of the bobbin 
in the shuttle. When the filling fork mechanism is set up 
to transfer another bobbin into the shuttle when the filling 
breaks it is impossible to avoid making mispicks, and some- 
times thin places in the cloth, and for this reason, nearly 
all mills now use filling feelers. The purpose of the filling 
_feeler is to cause the bobbin in the shuttle to be ejected 
from the shuttle before the filling yarn runs entirely off 
the bobbin, and a full bobbin injected in its place.. When 
using filling feelers, the duties of the filling fork mech- 
anism are reduced to two functions, stopping the loom off 
when the filling breaks or is depleted from the bobbin, 
and to disengage the take-up motion when the above hap- 
pens. 

When I refer to the filling motion, I include the shuttle, 
the filling feeler, the filling fork mechanism, the transfer 
and thread cutting mechanisms. Closer settings and split- 
second timings are required on the above mentioned parts 
and motions than any other part, or parts of the loom, and 
they all can, and do have something to do with the making 
of thin places. So, in order to eliminate thin places, it 
sometimes requires a lot of checking and adjusting, and 
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this checking and adjusting must be done in the proper 
manner, first things first, or the fixers’ efforts will be 
largely wasted. 

The things I write about in this series of articles are my 
honest opinions and+conclusions arrived at over a period 
of more than 40 years of practical experience in the weav- 
ing game. I have worked and acted with extreme persist- 
ence, trying to get the answers, the correct answers, and 
trying at all times to avoid fooling myself. It is much 
easier to assume a thing is right, and walk off and forget 
it than it is to stick around, study it and learn that our 
first impressions were wrong, and too many people follow 
the course of least resistance in their work. I think I am 
being very conservative when I say that not more than 25 
per cent of the loom fixers in this country today know 
how to set up the entire filling motion on a Draper loom 
as it was designed and made to operate. And that is the 
primary reason that so many mills are having a too high 
percentage of seconds in their cloth caused by thin places, 
mispicks and other imperfections originating from some 
part of the filling motion. The answer to this problem is 
a sound, sensible training program for the loom fixers on 
the job, and especially for the learners, or beginners. If 
the learner is given the fundamentals of setting up a loom 
before he is put on a section he will continue to learn and 
improve, provided he has a mechanical mind and is inter- 
ested in his work, and the overseer should determine if 
one has the above qualifications before he is put on to 
learn to fix looms. The time was, and not too many years 


‘ago, when the general rule was to pick out some likeable 


fellow and take him off of a stand of looms, or a warp 
job and put him on a section. That is bad business for 
every one involved. It is not giving the learner a fair 
chance, because almost invariably he will go through life 
working in a confused state of mind and never be content, 
or quite sure about his work. The above-mentioned system 
could be made to work out very well in years past when 
we had the plain, non-automatic loom, but with our present- 
day automatic and very highly complicated looms it just 
will not do, 

Many weave room men, especially old timers (the class 
in which I belong), will take issue with me on some of 
the statements made above, but before they do I would 
like to suggest that they ask themselves the following ques- 
tions: What should be the distance from the fel, or beat 
of the cloth back to the reed when the protector rod daggers 
are in tight contact with the frog pieces, or steels, and 
why? Why is it necessary to position the lay and set the 
transferrer, transfer hammer, before setting any part of the 
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Stafford thread cutting device? What positions must the 


lay be in before making adjustments and setting the shuttle. 


feeler, the latch depressor, and the knife carrier, and why ? 
Why is it necessary to time the pick earlier on the late 
X-model looms than on the E-model ? Why does the picker 
stick always wear the back side of the slot in the lay? Why 
is it necessary to set the filling fork slide stand first, before 
setting the stroke on the filling cam follower, or timing 
the filling cam, or setting any of the other parts of the 
filling fork mechanism? These are only a few of the fun- 
damentals necessary to know before setting up a loom 
properly, but if one can correctly answer them there is still 
no reason to take issue with me, because it would indicate 
that they belong in the 25 per cent minority group already 
mentioned. 

To eliminate thin places do the following things in the 
order mentioned: (1) Check the rocker shaft, rocker shaft 
collars, parallels, and swords; excessive lost motion in the 
rocker shaft will allow the lay to drop too. low, and this 
will allow the strand of filling to sometimes slide under 
and bceome looped on the fork prongs and thereby hold 
the fork loop up preventing it from making contact with 
the filling fork hook and preventing the loom from stop- 
ping off should the filling break. If the rocker shaft collars, 
or the parallels are loose, or out of position, this will allow 
end play in the lay and cause the fork prongs to strike the 
filling grate, and prevent the loom from stopping off when 
the filling breaks. If the swords are loose on the rocker 
shaft the same troubles as mentioned above will be encoun- 
tered. Also the bolts securing the lay to the swords should 
be securely tightened, because if they are not rigidly tight 
the lay will be allowed to move lengthwise enough to 
allow the grate to strike the fork prongs, and of course 
nothing should be allowed to strike the fork prongs except 


HISTORY—This Model A Draper loom, 
version of the first automatic weaving machine to revolutionize the 
textile industry, has been shipped back to its native New England to 


NOW WEAVING original 


be preserved in the Old Slater Mill at Pawtucket, RI. The ancient 
Model A and a companion loom of the same vintage, both in working 
order, turned up in North Carolina a few years ago. Recently traced 
records show that both machines were built in 1896 by Draper Corp. 
of Hopedale, Mass., and were shipped that year to the Henrietta 
Mills, Caroleen, N. C. They were part of Draper's order No. 33 
ealling for 100 such looms, hence were among the earliest auto- 
matics ever made. 

Draper Corp. brought the loom out at the time when hundreds of 
new mills were being built in the South, and historical authorities 
agree it was the widespread adoption of this modern, mass-produc- 
tion machine which gave chief impetus to the rapid rise of Southern 
textile operations to national prominence, Northern manufacturers, 
with their heavy investments in thousands of common power looms, 
were foreed to change over to automatic weaving more gradually, 
although this type of loom is now in general use throughout America 
and many other countries. 
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the strand of filling, and when the filling strand is not 
there in place the loom should stop off immediately. 


(2) If the lay guide is not in place, properly adjusted 
and securely tight, the lay will move out of position, 
lengthwise, enough to allow the grate to strike the fork 
prongs. 

(3) Excessive lost motion in the crank arms will allow 
the lay to move too far forward and cause the fork prongs 
to strike the bottom back part of the fork grate and prevent 
the loom from being stopped off when the strand of filling 
is not in place. Also the crank arms should be free of any 
lost motion for numerous other reasons.- The crank arms 
should also be checked for excessive wear, because if the 
left-hand crank arm is excessively worn the lay will not 
be allowed to move forward far enough to give the proper 
lift to the fork when the strand of filling is trapped between 
the fork and fork grate. 


(4) The filling fork is mounted on the fork slide, and 
the filling fork slide stand should be adjusted to a point 
to allow the filling fork holder to project ;4th to one- 
eighth inch past the back side of the back box plate. This 
setting will give the proper lift to the fork when the filling 
strand contacts it, and will also prevent the fork prongs 
from striking the back part of the grate and prevent the 
loom from stopping off when the filling is not there. At 
this point be sure to check the filling fork to make sure 
that fork holder does not bind on the fork holder pin, 
because if this condition exists the fork.loop will be held 
up too high.and prevent it from making contact with filling 
motion hooks and stopping the loom off when the filling 
breaks. A few drops of gasoline or very thin oil is good 
to remove this trouble; gasoline is preferable, because oil 
will attract too much lint accumulation. 


(5) Nearly all filling motion hooks are made of brass 
(I am frank to say I have never known why), and the hole 
in them where the pin secures them to the filling cam fol- 
lower dog will wear, allowing back and forward lost 
motion in the hook, and this condition will sometimes 
prevent the loom from being stopped off when the filling 
breaks, and will also sometimes stop the loom off when 
the filling is not broken. So, if they are excessively worn 
they should be replaced. 


(6) Filling cam follower dog; put the shuttle in the 
battery end of the loom with the filling cam follower end 
resting on the highest, point of the filling cam. At this 
point there should be ~4;th of an inch back and forward 
play in the top end of the filling cam follower dog. Then 


turn the crankshaft one revolution, placing the shuttle in 


the shipper handle end of the loom, and check the timing 
on the filling cam. The above settings will give a maximum 
stroke on the filling cam follower dog, and also the filling 
motion hook, which is very desirable for a number of 
reasons. The height of the top end of the filling cam 
follower dog should be adjusted to give approximately a 
quarter-inch play between the filling motion hook and the 
filling fork loop when the filling cam follower end is resting 
on the lowest point of the filling cam. This adjustment 
should be made before the filling cam is timed. 

(7) Check the filling motion shipper to make sure that 
it is properly adjusted and will make contact with related 
parts of the filling fork mechanism and stop the loom off 
when the filling breaks. Otherwise the loom will continue 
to run and make thin places. 


(8) The clutch lever links are the media of connection 
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Dixie 
TEXTILE MACHINE CO., INC. 


Plant Located at 801 McCormick Street 


Manufacturers of 


Dixie Souais Reeds and Combs 
Pitch Band or All Metal 


Machine Parts, Metal Dies and 
Metal Stampings 
Heddle Bars and Slide Rods 
Made to Order 


Jobbers for Mystik Tape 
Let Dixie Loom Reeds Fulfill Your 
Weaving Needs 


P. O. Box 875 Greensboro, N. C. 
Call 4-5458 Collect 
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EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES 


or RHOADS 


1 Bicut slots allow body of strap to drop... 
clearing binder bolts and nuts. 


9 Bicut permits edges of straps to flare... 
accommodating the arc of the picker 
stick. 


3 Bicut Check Straps are sorted for 
weight to suit the width of loom and 
fabric being woven. 


There is a complete line of Rhoads 
Harness and Loom Straps for every 
textile mill need. Write for details. 


*Patented, Trade Mark Registered 


PRODUCERS OF FINE LEATHER FOR 249 YEARS 


E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 NORTH SIXTH ST., PHILA. 6, PA. and ATLANTA 


— at 
aa PENICK FORD. | 
CORN STARCHES, DEXTRINES, cums, CORN SUGARS & SYRUPS 
wew YORK, N.Y.°°*" CEDAR RAPIDS: 
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between the filling fork mechanism and the take-up motion, 
and when properly adjusted they will disengage the take-up 
motion and prevent thin places after the filling breaks. 

(9) The shuttle should be carefully checked to determine 
if it is in good condition in every way, free of splinters, 
cracked places, the bobbin rigidly tight and pointing 
straight, the bristles, or frictions in place and in good 
condition, and: not excessively worn. If the shuttle is 
excessively worn, top and bottom, on the shuttle eye end, 
the filling will sometimes balloon out over the side walls 
of the shuttle and be pinched between the shuttle walls 
and the flange on the back box plate or the lay end plate 
as it enters the right-hand shuttle box and be broken. 

(10) The harness should be checked to see if they are 
properly set, in relation to the race plate, and correctly 
timed. If the bottom warp sheds are too high off the race 
plate the shuttle will be thrown, violently, against the top 
flange of the back box plate, and this in turn will slap the 
bottom of the shuttle down against the lay end plate, and 
this condition will soon damage the shuttle beyond repair. 
If the harness cams are timed to close the harness too early 
it will cause the same trouble, because the bottom shed will 
start rising before the shuttle has cleared and entered the 
shuttle box. : 

(11) Check the pick motion to determine if there is 
sufhicient stroke on the picker sticks, and the pick cams set 
to pick on the proper timing. If the stroke on the stick is 
too short, or the pick cam picking late on the shipper end 
it will cause the shuttle to drag into the battery end shuttle 


Filling motion hook: 
Filling motion loop 


Fork prong and loop holder 


Figs92e 


Filling fork grate —>| 


Fige94, 
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box late and interfere with the transfer and thread cutting 
mechanism, and sometimes this will cause, what we refer 
to as false changes, the filling strand to be cut without 
the transfer of the bobbin being made into the shuttle. 
An easy way to determine if the shuttle is going into the 
right-hand box late is to examine the shuttle, looking 
for visible abrasions, or marks on the outside front wall 
of the shuttle near the spring end of shuttle where the tip 
end of the shuttle feeler makes contact with it as it is enter- 


ing the shuttle box. 


(12) If the pickers are excessively worn they should be 
replaced, and they should be parallel at all times, If the 
picker is too high it causes the top of the shuttle to be 
worn, and if the picker is too low it will wear the bottom 
of the shuttle by depressing it against the lay end plate, 
and either condition will interfere with the straight passage 
of the shuttle and prevent it from boxing correctly, and 
this will cause filling breakage by allowing the filling to 
become pinched at various places when the shuttle enters 
the boxes. If the picker is too high or too low on the 
shipper end it will allow the filling feeler slot in the shuttle 
to be thrown out of position, and the filling feeler will 
contact the front wall of the shuttle, and this will prevent 
the filling feeler from working properly and thereby allow 
all the filling yarn to be run off of the bobbin before trans- 
fer is made, and this will make mispicks and thin places. 
Of course the shuttle should be boxing correctly at all 
times, because if not it will create numerous troubles, in- 
cluding filling breakage and thin places. 


(13) The filling feeler mechanism should be checked 
carefully all the way through, because if it is not function- 
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Pilling yarn 
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You can be SURE of Correct Yarn Tension 
With “TENSION-RITE’ Testing Devices 


Save Time, Labor, Money and Improve Quality 


Operator Testing Shuttle Tension 


‘*Tension-Rite” is an instrument that has opened up scien- 
tifically the most neglected phase of yarn and cloth manu- 
facturing.”—to quote from a prominent loom builder. 

It enables you to test in Laboratories, Weave Rooms and 
other departments under any constant speed, any type 
yarns thru any type or make-up of tensions used. Speed 
ranges for most any requirement can be had. 

It is simple, but thorough. Operators can be trained in its 
proper use in a very few hours. Over 250 single shuttle 


looms can be tested and checked in 8 hours. 


QUESTION?? IMPORTANT! With high cost loom sup- 
plies, is your weekly maintenance cost on Draper looms 
$1.25 per week or less?——-on C & K’s, $2.50 per week or 
less? If not, investigate ““TENSION-RITE.” After 6 months, 
with proper 3-shift constant use, your maintenance cost 


CAN BE that low—and better QUALITY attained. , 
Already Tested and Proved in Well Known Southern Mills 


For Complete Information, Write 


TENSION-RITE INDUSTRIES 


Northern Address: Southern Address: 
Att'’n J. Raymond Fish ' At’n J. Raymond Fish 
2241 Elm Street Room 810, Wm. R. Barringer Hotel 


Manchester, N. H. Charlotte, N. C. 


Finest Quality 


LOOM REEDS 


For weaving every fabric 


Specializing in STAINLESS STEEL REEDS 


Diamond Hard _ Velvet Smooth 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED COMPANY, INC. 


PHONE 5678 GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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ing properly the filling yarn will be run entirely off the 
bobbin, and this will sometimes cause thin places to be 
made. 

(14) If the transfer medManism is not correctly set it 
will cause the filling to be broken on the transfer, and 
sometimes make thin places. Improper adjustments on many 
parts of the thread cutting device can interfere with the 
orderly transfer of the bobbin, and cause false changes 
and broken or cut filling. (I have completely covered the 


application and settings of the transfer and thread cutting 


device in previous installments ). 

One of the most prevalent, and troublesome causes of 
thin places is lint accumulation on the filling fork grate. 
This lint accumulates very slowly, as it consists of loose 
cotton fibers shedding off of the warp and filling yarn. A 
high percentage of humidity is maintained in most weave 


rooms, and enough moisture will accumulate on the fork 


grate to cause the flying cotton fibers which come in contact 
with it to adhere, or stick to it, and this gradual accumula- 
tion will soon block the openings in the grate and prevent 
the free passage of the fork prongs. The reason for this is 
that most mills use a filling fork hook which prevents the 
fork prongs from extending through the grate openings 
until the filling strand is broken, and this might be too 
late, because the grate is usually obstructed with lint before 
this happens. Most mills depend on the weavers to brush 
the grates often enough to prevent sufficient lint accumula- 
tion to give trouble, but too many weavers will get careless 
and neglect doing the job. Some mills have regular em- 
ployees to do this job, and of course this increases cost. 


Fig. 92 shows the filling fork assembly, and the position. 


of the different parts when the shuttle is in the box on 
shipper end of the loom, with the lay on front center, and 
the strand of filling broken allowing the fork prongs to 


extend through the grate. On the pick, throwing the shuttle 


to the opposite box, the filling motion hook will be drawn 
back causing it to contact the filling motion loop and 
thereby stop the loom off. But with sufficient lint accumu- 
lation in the fork grate the fork prongs could not extend 
through the grate, but be pressed back, raising the loop 
and prevent its contact with the hook, and the loom would 
not be stopped off and a thin place would be the result. 

Fig. 93 shows the assembly when the loom is running 
correctly, with strand of filling in place raising the filling 
motion hook and preventing its contact with the hook, and 
thereby preventing the loom from being stopped off. It 
will be noted that the’strand of filling prevents the fork 
prongs from extending through the openings in the grate 
when the shuttle is in the shipper end shuttle box. 

Shown in Fig. 94 is the assembly and the position of 
the parts on the next pick and the shuttle in the opposite 
shuttle box. It will be noted that the filling motion loop is 
resting on the hump of the filling motion hook preventing 
the fork prongs from extending through the openings in 
the grate. So, when using the type filling motion hook 
shown in Fig. 94, and the loom is running properly, no 
broken filling strand, the fork prongs cannot extend back 
through the grate openings, and pretty soon there will be 
sufficient lint accumulation on the grate to prevent the 
prongs from extending through when the filling breaks. 

Fig. 95 shows a type filling motion hook that will prevent 
this lint accumulation on the fork grate. This shows the 
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assembly in the same position, shuttle in battery end of 
loom, but with the hump removed from the filling motion 
hook, allowing the loop to rest at a lower position, and 
thereby permitting the fork prongs to extend far enough 
back through the grate openings to keep the cotton fiber 
lint accumulation knocked out from between the grate 
openings. This arrangement will do the job without addi- 
tional cost, or trouble and extra work for the weaver. 


Attachment Weaves Waterproof Cotton Fabric 


An improved, inexpensive loom attachment for weaving 
extra-tight, naturally waterproof cotton fabrics has been 
developed at the Southern Regional Research Laboratory in 
New Orleans, La., the U. S$. Department of Agriculture 
announced recently. In the recent research this device, a new 
model of the loom attachment developed previously by the 
laboratory, has also proved valuable in weaving conven- 
tional fabrics : . . especially hard-to-weave fabrics like 
high-thread-count print cloth, according to Dr. G. E. Hil- 
bert, chief of the Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial 
Chemistry. 

He said the new model of the attachment is suitable for 
wide industrial use because of its practicability and low 
cost. It is constructed mostly of standard loom parts, and 
can be built at a very reasonable price. Furthermore, it is 
easily installed on standard type looms and is simple to 
adjust and use. The laboratory has thoroughly tested the 
device in weaving fabrics of both normal and high density. 

Identical lots of broadcloth, print cloth and light duck 
of normal density, that is, having the usual number of 
picks (horizontal filling threads) per inch, were made with 
and without the attachment for comparison in the gray 
goods before dyeing and finishing. Those woven with the 
device had the better appearance; they were more uniform, 
showing practically no reed marks (weave defects), and 
were three to ‘ten per cent stronger. In weaving these fab- 
tics, the laboratory found that the attachment improved the 
general operation of the loom by easing the strain on the 
warp yarns. 

The attachment also makes possible the insertion of up 
to approximately one-third more picks than can be obtained 
without it, resulting in fabrics of such abnormally dense 
construction that they resist the penetration of water and 
require no chemical or other treatment to make them water- 
proof, 

Dr. Hilbert said engineering drawings of this loom attach- 
ment, together with samples of the experimental fabrics 
produced, are available to interested cotton mills and other 
organizations. Requests should be addressed to the South- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory, 2100 Robert E. Lee 
Boulevard, New Orleans 19, La. 


Alabama Textile Executives To Meet Nov. 3 


Date of the Fall meeting of the Alabama Textile Operat- 
ing Executives has been changed to Saturday, Nov. 3. The 
group will meet in the Textile Building at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, for a discussion of slashing and 
weaving problems. The meeting of the Alabama execu- 
tives was originally slated for Oct. 13, but a change was 
deemed advisable when it was discovered that the Textile 
Operating Executives of Georgia had already scheduled 
its Fall meeting for the same day. 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr. Associates 
Jefferson Bldg. P.O. Box 1474 Greensboro, N. C. 


[READY TO SERVE YOU} 


KNOXALL 


Roller, Slasher and Clearer Cloth 
Endless Blankets 
Rayon Slasher Jackets 
Endless Revolving Clearers 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 
EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 


ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 


W.C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 


185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ge. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 1-352! 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
WILLIAM J. MOORE 


P.O. BOX 1970 TEL. 5-4820_ 
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HEAR ALLEN IS 
COMING OUT WITH 
A NEW DOUBLE- 

CAPACITY BEAM” 


Allen will soon announce 
a new Warper Beam 
of great importance 
to better production 
in high speed warping 


—ALLEN — 


BEAM COMPANY 


High Speed Warper Beams 
Warper Beam Heads 
Loom Beams 
Adjustable Loom Beam Heads 


General Offices — 151 River Road 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Representatives in all Textile Localities 
and all Principal Countries of the World. 
“GOOD WARPS ARE MADE ON GOOD BEAMS” 
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Convention Next Month 


Wet Processing Exhibition 


RECORD attendance is expected for the 30th annual 
convention of the American Association of Textile 


Chemists & Colorists to be held Oct. 17-19 at the Hotel 
Statler in New York City. Interest in the event is high and 
an interesting program has been announced. 

C. Norris Rabold of Erwin Mills, Inc., Cooleemee, N. C., 
has been nominated for president of the A.A.T.C.C. in the 
year 1952 by councilors representing the various sectional 
units. In accordance with the group’s constitution, addi- 
tional nominations, each signed by any 50 or more senior 
members, may be filed with the secretary not later than Oct. 
1 and will receive equal standing on the ballot. 

A highlight of the convention will be the presentation of 

seems the Olney Medal to Raymond W. Jacoby 

(/eft) of the Ciba Co. The Olney Medal 
is awarded annually by A.A.T.C.C. for 
outstanding achievement in the field of 
textile chemistry and is considered one 
of the industry's greatest honors. The 
medal, endowed by the Howes Publish- 
ing Co., has been awarded each year 
since 1944 as a testimonial to the late 
Dr. Louis A. Olney of the Lowell Textile Institute in rec- 
ognition of his lifetime of devotion and multitudinous con- 
tributions to this field. | 

Mr. Jacoby was born in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and grad- 
uated from the local high school there before attending the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology where he received 
his bachelor of science degree in chemical engineering in 
1910. From then until 1937 he served with various com- 
panies in the textile finishing industry as chemical engineer, 
superintendent, and manager. Since 1937 he has been con- 
nected with Ciba Co., Inc., as technician, research director, 
branch manager, and department manager. 

Among his many activities has been the presentation of 
technical papers on textile processing, printing, and dyeing 
at meetings and conventions of the A.A.T.C.C. and the 
Canadian Association of Textile Colourists and Chemists. 
Beside lecturing on textile processing at several colleges 
and textile institutions, he has furnished a constant flow 
of new technical material for publication in a number of 
trade magazines and papers. He has been. granted five U. S. 
patents in the field of textile dyeing and processing. 

Mr. Jacoby has distinguished himself by his untiring 
efforts to bring the textile dyeing, printing, and finishing 
skills to a higher scientific level, and has worked unselfishly 
for this objective throughout his 41 years connection with 
the industry. 

As an active member of the A.A.T.C.C., he has directed 
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many of its activities both in Rhode Island and nationally. 
He is a member of the association's national committees on 
research, color index, and technical programs, as well as 
chairman of the board of editors of monograph No. 2. 
His activities with the Rhode Island Section include coun- 
cilor, chairman advisory research committee, and inter- 
sectional contest committee. He was assistant general chair- 
man of the association’s 1950 annual. convention in Ports- 
mouth, N. H. Mr. Jacoby’s home is in Mountain Lakes, 
N. J., and he divides his time between Ciba’s Providence, 
R. I., and New York City offices. 

Under the amended constitution, senior members of the 
Northern New England, Rhode Island and Western New 
England sections will elect a vice-president for the New 
England region. The councilors from this‘region have nom- 
inated Raymond W. Jacoby and George O. Linberg. 

The councilors from the New York, Philadelphia and 
Hudson-Mohawk sections have nominated J. Robert Bonnar 
and Arthur W. Etchells as candidates for vice-president 
from the Central Atlantic region. 

The councilors from the Piedmont, South Central and 
Southeastern sections have nominated Wyss L. Barker and 
Samuel L. Hayes as candidates for vice-president from the 
Southern region. | 

The councilors from the Mid-West, Pacific Southwest 
and Pacific Northwest sections have nominated Arthur T. 
Brainerd as candidate for vice-president from the Western 
region. 

Additional nominations for regional vice-president, each 
signed by 25 or more senior members of the region in- 
volved, may be filed with the secretary not later than Oct. 1. 

The annual banquet, concluding the convention program, 
will have as featured guest speaker Harold G. Hoffman, 
former governor of New Jersey. Other events include the 
president's address, the award of the Oyney Medal to Mr. 
Jacoby, presentation of the American Dyestuff Reporter 
Award, and announcement of the winners of the intersec- 
tional contest. | 

Seventy-five manufacturers’ displays make up the most 
complete textile wet processing exposition in the history of 
the association. A wide range of dyestuffs, chemicals, aux- 
iliaries, samples of finished goods, plant and laboratory 
machinery, including numerous products being shown for 
the first time, will be on display. 

The exposition will be a most important activity of the 
convention. Manufacturers have made every effort to make 
their displays informative as well as inviting. Following is 
an alphabetical listing of the exhibitors, giving a brief sum- 
mary of items to be shown. 
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Aleo Oil & Chemical Corp., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Booth Nos. 29, 30 

Exhibit: Development and applica- 
tion of Vulecanols and Trenisols as dur- 
able textile finishing materials. 
_ In attendance: Arthur E. Jones, Jr., 
John W. Jordan, Donald W. Robinson, 
F. M. Tolin. 


Alexander Smith, Inc., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Booth No. 78 

Exhibit: Two industrial processes 
and their applications will be shown: 
Textralizing, a method to impart per- 
manent crimp to textile fibers on a 
commercial basis; and Harristrip, a 
process to strip color from dyed. wool 
without damage to essential fiber 
properties. 

In attendance: Dr. Ernest Wolff (in 
charge), E. Mersereau, George Vescio. 


Amalgamated Chemical Corp., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Booth Nos, 14, 15 

Exhibit: Evenate for dyeing of ny- 
lon; Amidye for dyeing Dacron; Fila- 
; seal Softener FA, a new patented sof- 
3 tener for synthetic fibers. ® 

In attendance: Hillary Robinette, 
Jr., (in charge), Harold B. Dohner, 
Robert A. Bruce, John M. Jester, Jr., 
Charles E. Seel, George C. Harkins, 
Alton Siddons. | 


American Aniline Products, Inc., New 
York City. 

Booth Nos. 108, 109 

Exhibit: Complete line of dyestuffs 
and textile specialties including Aminil 
naphthols, Stabilon, and Depuma, the 
newest addition to the A.A.P. line of 
textile specialties. Center theme of 
exhibit will be a continuing series of 
practical demonstrations portraying 
defoaming qualities of Depuma. 

In attendance: James J. Marshall 
(in charge), and representatives of 
the firm. 


American Association of Textile 
Chemists & Colorists, Lowell, 
Mass. 

Booths A, B, C 

Exhibit: Display of testing equip- 
ment featuring the following com- 
pletely new or recent modifications of 

older models: accelerotor, dynamic di- 

mentional change meter, gas fading 

test chamber, scorch oven, snag tester. 
In attendance: Director of Research 

Dr. Harold W. Stiegler and members 

of his staff. 


American Bemberg Corp., New York 
City. 

Booth Nos. 55, 56 

Exhibit: Various types and weaves 
of fabrics made from Bemberg and 
NARCO yarns; also cones and skeins 
of yarns showing different put ups. 

In attendance: J. C. Fortune, H. G. 
Spitzer, N. Polonsky, R. Devine, M. 
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Phinney, J. Lewy, F. Love, W. Fors- 
thoff, J. B. Dunlop, G. Monk, J. Furr, 
V. Bez, J. Ashley, E. Benzing. 


American Cyanamid Co. (Calco Chem- 
ical Division), Bound Brook, N. J. 
Booth Nos. 6, 7, 8 
Exhibit: Calco’s line of fast dyes. 
In attendance: E. K. Hunt (in 
charge). 


American Dyestuff Reporter, New 
York City. 
Booth No. 50 
Exhibit: Publication. 
In attendance: M. D. Reeser. 


American Optical Co. (Instrument 


Div.), Buffalo, N. Y. 

Booth No. 49 

Exhibit: Optical instruments for in- 
dustrial uses, including the rapid scan- 
ning Spectrophotometer, junior polar- 
izing microscope, and phase micro- 
scope. 

In attendance: A. R. Silberg and 
W. E. Folland (in charge), 
Schaefer, Paul Rosenthal, J. V. Cockin. 


American Polymer 
Mass. 

Booth No. 87 

Exhibit: Synthetic resins for treat- 
ing textiles with emphasis on perma- 
nent finishing of cottons, nylon sizes, 
synthetic acrylic gums, and rayon 
sizes. | 

In attendance: Dr. S. J. Baum, Dr. 
H. Nadius, W. L. Abromowitz. 


Corp., Peabody, 


American Wool & Cotton Reporter, 
Boston, Mass. 
Booth No. 54-A 


Exhibit: Information service to aS- 


sist exhibitors and visitors. 
In attendance: A. A. Underwood (in 
charge), Sidney Porter. 


Anderson Machine Shop Inc., Need- 
ham Heights, Mass. 

Booth No. 94 

Exhibit: Pacific evenness tester for 
recording and measuring the evenness, 
weight and count of sliver and yarn. 

In attendance: James G. Anderson 
(in charge), A. G. Anderson. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Booth Nos. 16, 17, 18 

Exhibit: Exhibit itself will be in 
form of firm’s newly renovated Provi- 
dence office; displays will be divided 
between Arnold, Hoffman dyestuffs 
and auxiliaries with emphasis on Ah- 
coquinone wool dyes, Ahcovat dyes 
and the Solacet colors. 

In attendance: Reid Tull (in 
charge), T. H. Roberts, W. C. Cobb, 
E. R. Herbertson, L. G. Tubbs, A. C. 
Merrill, W. T. Clarke, D. L. Turner. 


Atlantic Chemical Co., Inc., Centre- 
dale, R. I. 

Booth Nos. 27, 28 

Exhibit: Will dramatize versatility 
of ATCO products and introduce some 
of the important improvements made 
in the past year. 

In attendance: Hugh J. Bonino, Jo- 
seph Buonanno, John Fanning, Walter 
Sullivan, Edward Bannigan, Thomas 
W. Kitchen, Joseph Weldon, James 
Shore. 


Atlas Eleetric Devices Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Booth Nos. 22, 23 

Exhibit: First display of production 
model Accelerotor; also latest model 
Fade-Ometer and Launder-Ometer and 
scorch tester for new proposed chlo- 
rine retention test. 

In attendance: J. E. Norton (in 
charge), John W. Lane, Fred Schlayer, 
Leo I. Monaghan. | 


Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., Wilming- » 
ton, Del. 

Booth No. 60 

Exhibit: Display of all types of Ev- 
ergiaze fabrics. 

In attendance: George J. Forrest, 
Sanford P. Young, Lola A. Martin, 
Jacqueline Decker. | 


Barco Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Booth No. 24 

Exhibit: Complete line of Barco 
joints featuring actual operating dis- 
play of the new type IBR revolving 
joint. 

In attendance: D. R. Whitehead (in 
charge), J. O. Heyworth, F. M. Moore. 


Bersworth Chemical Co., Framingham, 
Mass. | 

Booth No. 85 

Exhibit: Action of Versenes in tex- 
tile processing will be shown; also 
test samples of fabrics “before and 
after.” 

In attendance: Dr. John J. Singer 
(in charge), Ronald K. Bersworth, 


George Rhodes. 


Borne Scrymser Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Booth No. 33 
Exhibit: Display of process oils fea- 

turing Minerol, Meon, Minotints and 

Tininols. 

In attendance: R. G. Keppler (in 
charge), W. E. Smith, W. M. Dynes, 
C. Kozoriz, S. Merlo, D. Epstein, L. D. 
Barta, Jr. 


Brabender Corp., Rochelle Park, N. J. 


Booth No. E-2 

Exhibit: Control and laboratory in- 
struments including the semi-auto- 
matic moisture tester (conditioning 
oven), and the Viscograph, an experi- 
mental starch cooking and cooling 
apparatus. 

In attendance: Arthur Hartkopf. 
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Brush Development 
Ohio. 
Booth -No. 48 
Exhibit: BL-314A uniformity analy- 
zer; BL-320 universal strain analyzer. 
In attendance: A. J. W. Novak (in 
charge), E. M. Hensley, Eugene Cahn, 
Milton J. Lichtenstein, Robert Asen. 


Co., Cleveland, 


Carbic Color & Chemical Co., 
New York City. 

Booth No. 25 

Exhibit: Display of Carbic products. 

In attendance: Carl W. Kuhl, II, 
Thorwald Larson, Dyer 8S. Moss, Ed- 
mond A. Lutz, Fred Gonnerman, Na- 
than W. Akst. 


Inc., 


Catalin Corp. of America, New York 
City. 

Booth Nos. 9, 10 

Exhibit: Chemicals, finishes, resins. 

In attendance: R. A. Woodward (in 
charge), Leo Beck, Alex Malashevitz, 
V. W. Moss, J. Hyman, P. Krentel, 
W. Bell; W. Hupfel, R. Esterly, J. 
Austin. 


Celanese Corp. of America, New York 
City. 

Booth Nos. 63, 64, 67, 68 

Exhibit: Display of all types. of fab- 
rics woven with acetate yarns and 
staple demonstrating versatility of 
weave, texture and color made possi- 
ble by the use of acetate in blends with 
natural and other chemical fibers. 

In attendance: Robert Burns, P. C. 
Duggan, G. C. Ward, Dr. V. 8. Salvin, 
Dr. A. F. Tesi. 


Chemstrand Corp., New York City. 
Booth No. 65 
Exhibit: Fibers and fabrics. 
In attendance: C. W. Rice. 


Ciba Co., Inc., New York City. 

Booth Nos. 34, 35 | 

Exhibit: Model of firm’s new manu- 
facturing plant at Toms River, N. J. 

In attendance: §. I. Parker, J.-P. 
Bauer, W. H. Kieffer, F. F. Jacobs, 
M. G. Stern, G. Walsh, E. P. Ward, 
G. Wiseman, G. L. Battye, H. Mullner, 
KE. L. Caswell, R. McGuire, J. Har- 
ding. 


Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co., 
New York City. 

Booth No. 

Exhibit: Textile chemical specialties 
including detergents, penetrators, cat- 
ionic softeners, hosiery finishes, dye- 
ing and bleaching assistants for syn- 
thetic fibers. 

In attendance: M. W. Mueller (in 
charge), A. S. Wittnebel, C. M. Rob- 
bins, O. W. Bertram, G. D. Fronmuller, 
A. E. Skead. 


Cravenette Co. U. S. A.. 
N.-J. 


Hoboken, 
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Booth No. 103 

Exhibit: Water repellent chemicals 
featuring durable type and renewable 
water repellents; also new type dura- 
ble water repellent and combination 
water repellent and mildew resistant 
developed in past year. 

In attendance: Robert C. Hunzinger, 
Sam §S. Sinatra, Fred Barbaro. 


Custom Scientific Instruments, Inc., 
Arlington, N. J. 

Booth No. E-1 

Exhibit: Laboratory equipment in- 
cluding the CSI Stoll Quartermaster 
universal wear tester, CSI Stoll flex 
machine, SPI flammability tester and 
CSI high speed angle centrifuge. 

In attendance: H. J. Bultman, Jr., 
R. J: Novotny, J. Eaglesham. 


Dexter Chemical Corp., New York 
City. 

Booth No. 79-B 

Exhibit: Display of rare and impor- 
tant writings relating to chemistry 
and textile processing, many of which 
are original manuscripts or first: edi- 
tions, centuries old, chosen from the 
Dexter library of the history of chem- 
istry. 

In. attendance: Joseph B. Evans, 
Sidney M. Edelstein, Leonard Sles- 
inger, Azel W. Mack, Eugene P. Hen- 
ley, Dudley B. Setzler, Mortimer Bay- 
er, Philip Swartz, Adrian S. Price. 


Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich. 

Booth Nos. 83, 84 

Exhibit: Decetex 104, silicone water 
repellent treatment for fabrics; Dow 
Corning silicone oil and grease lubri- 
cants, and silicone (Class H) electrical 
insulation. 

In attendance: F. L. Dennett, C. E. 
Gibson, N. C. Foster, R. E. Knopf. 


E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., New York City. - 


Booth No, 86 

Exhibit: Reproduction of facilities 
used to convert vegetable and animal! 
oils to specific end uses in the textile 
industry. 

In attendance: H. Carman, 8. Cohen, 
H. A. Crovo, W. Cummings, L. W. 
Davis, W. H. Kirkpatrick, W. Meyers, 
J. P. Redston, A. Troy, Dr. G. Zinza- 
lian, K. W. Hartmann. | 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. 
Booth Nos. 11, 12 
Exhibit: Fine chemicals and dye- 
stuffs including Avitone softener, 
Zeset stabilizing resin, Zelan and Ari- 
dex, water repellents; also panels illus- 
trating development of colors for Or- 
lon, Dacron and the application of vat 
colors to wool. | 


In attendance: 
charge). 


B.: Harris (in 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Booth Nos. 71, 72, 73-A, 74 

Exhibit: Display of various Du Pont 
fibers; a special feature will show en- 
larged spinnerette with simulated fi- 
bers illustrating one method used by 
Du Pont in spinning fibers. . 

In attendance: W. S. Armstrong, Jr. 
(in charge). 


Emery Industries, 
Ohio. 

Booth No. 93 

Exhibit: Twitchell oils, fatty acids 
and derivations; also important proc- 
essing steps for various classes of 
fibers will be illustrated together with 
the major advantages of the respec- 
tive Twitchell product and its influence 
at these points. 

In attendance: R. F. Brown, V. W. 
Colby, N. A. Ruston, W. T. Meinert, 
W. H. Shields, H. T. Buckley, H. D. 
Armitage, J. M. Washburn, Jr., J. W. 
Ritz, W. A. Colby, J. P. Kramer, R. J. 
Roberts, J. P. Clancy, T. L. Reilling, 
A. C. Fusaro. 


Inc., Cincinnati, 


Fairchild Publications, New York City. 
Booth Nos. 54, 79-A 
Exhibit: Publications. 

In attendance: Bertha Kaufman. 


Fisher Scientific Co., New York City. 
Booth No, 31 
Exhibit: Laboratory equipment. 
In attendance: George C. Lord. 


Gaston County Dyeing & Machine Co., 
Stanley, N. C. 

Booth No. 116 

Exhibit: One-pound stainless steel 
laboratory dyeing machine; combina- 
tion package and raw stock extractor 
for laboratory use. 

In attendance: G. Linder, G. H. 
Hacker, Ray P. Craig, Gordon Hacker. 


Geigy Co., New York City. 

Booth No. 81 

Exhibit: Dyestuffs and textile aux- 
iliaries featuring the sequestering 
agent Sequestrene, Tinopal WG, an 
optical bleach, and the Cupropheny| 
dyes. 

In attendance: H. A. Keenan (in 
charge), R. C. Allison, W. W. Barre, 
E. W. Birdsall, A. A. Caddell, J. C. 
Dempsey, D. Ekstrom, B. L. Hathorne, 
E. V. Helms, R. Keenan, D. P. Know- 
land, J. S. Lange, F. F. Myers, A. J. 
Rooney, K. E. Schmalenberger, H. C. 
Spatz, R. H. Schweibert, D. V. Speese, 
H. L. Steen, W. H. Turner, L. C. Voss, 
R. L. Ward, G. A. Wilkie. 


General Dyestuff Corp., New York 
City. 
Booth Nos. 40, 41, 42 
Exhibit: New developments of dye- 
stuffs and textile chemicals with em- 


phasis on the theme of fast colors; 
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samples of commercial production 
from the recently developed hot oil 
process also will be shown. 

In attendance: J. R. Bonnar, C. A. 
Bergman, P. J. Choquette, C. Z. 
Draves, Dr. H. E. Hager, E. Hansen, 
J. H. Hennessey, Dr. H. Luttringhaus, 
L. S. Thompson. 


David Gessner Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Booth No. 80 
Exhibit: Continuous cold . water 
shrinking and impregnating machine 
featuring the tensionless piece goods 


dryer. 
In attendance: John P. Franklin, 
James Barr, Richard: C. Franklin, 


Richard L. Bernard. 


Glasco Equipment Corp., 
N. J, 

Booth No. 77 

Exhibit: Glasco dye jig enclosure; 
dyehouse truck; color pail, containers 
and tanks; photographs of dye becks 
and other equipment. 

In attendance: C..G. Welchman (in 
charge). 


Paterson, 


John Hewson Co., New York City. 
Booth No. 104 
Exhibit: Operational display of 
models of high-speed TAKK static 
control systems. 


In attendance: J. K. Hewson, W. E. 
Krause, J. F. Donnelly, J. Bone, D. 
Stone, H. Bradbury. 


Hilton-Davis Chemical Co. Divy., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Booth Nos. 50-B, 50-C 


Exhibit: Textile dyestuffs including 
naphthols, fast color bases, fast color 
salts, Spectrolenes, acid dyes, basic 
dyes and optical bleaches. 


In attendance: N. S. Knaggs (in 
charge), G. N. Nickles, A. S. Davis, 
P. C. Blackman, W. B. Uhler, E. R. 
Roper, C. H. Ratterree, Jr., K. L. Dor- 
man, 


E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Booth Nos. 43, 44, 45 | 

Exhibit: Complete line of synthetic 
detergents and wetting agents featur- 
ing a new rayon size in the Houghto- 
Size series. 

In attendance: C. B. Kinney, H. W. 
Walker, O. R. Kerst, J. R. Clenden- 
ning, O. H. McClay, H. E. Peterson. 


Instrument Development Laboratories, 
Inc., Needham Heights, Mass. 
Booth No. 3 


Exhibit: Color-Eye color measuring 
instrument for production control of 
color in textile processing; special ac- 
cessories for use with equipment; dem- 
onstration of applications. 
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In attendance: A. R. MacDonald (in 
charge). 


Interchemical Corp. (Textile Colors 
Div.), Hawthorne, N. J. 

Booth No. 47 . 

Exhibit: Aridye pigment colors; In- 
terchem dyes for printing acetate, 
rayon, nylon, etc.; Arigen dyes and 
Interchem Copper-8 dispersion. 

In attendance: Members of sales and 
service staffs. 


Italviscosa, Milano, Italy, N. Y. C. 
Office, 689 Fifth Avenue. 

Booth No. 69 

Exhibit: Textile fibers and yarns, 
together with finished fabrics made 
from these fibers and yarns; all pro- 
duced in Italy. 

In attendance: J. John Lawler (in 
charge), Angelo Donini, Gino Mondini, 
F, Perutz. 


Keleo Co., New York City. 

Booth No. 32 

Exhibit: Showing of fabrics which 
have been printed with Keltex as a 
thickening agent. 

In attendance: I. L. Blanchard, 
Frank Habersberger, William 
George Nichols, A. K. Saisselin, J. J. 
Sullivan. 


Macbeth Corp., Newburgh, N. Y. 

Booth No. 100 

Exhibit: Model A laboratory pH 
meter; Model T titration pH meter; 
Mode! I industrial pH meter; Macbeth 
color matching skylight; 
Ansco color densitometer. 

In attendance: Norman Macbeth (in 
charge), Warren B. Reese, John L. 
Ayer. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Booth Nos. 110, 111 

Exhibit: Dyestuffs, process chemi- 
cals, finishes; featuring Resloom mela- 
mine formaldehyde resins, Santaloom 
urea formaldehyde, Merlon thermo- 
plastic resin dispersions, Syton for 
slippage control, and Catalyst AC. 

In attendance: E. H. Rossin (in 
charge), W. R. Battersby, C. H. Bish- 
op, W. E. Breagy, R. M. England, 
R. N. Foster, Robert Gow, W. F. Hill, 
C. L. Jones, W. S. Lamont, S. F. Syl- 


vester. 


Morrison Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 

Booth Nos. 50-D, 50-E 

Exhibit: Laboratory model of Wil- 
liams unit designed for 50-pound 
steam pressure utilized in connection 
with the new hot oil dyeing process; 
also samples of fabrics dyed by the 
hot oil process. 

In attendance: J. R. Morrison and 
C. W. Curts (in charge), J. L. Morri- 
son, J. C. Morrison, John Kreeft, A. V. 
Caporossi, Harold Lacey. 


Nael, 


Macbeth- . 


National Aniline Div., Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp., New York City. 
Booth Nos. 98, 99 


Exhibit: Display will emphasize 
dyestuffs and detergents; a special 


‘feature will be the M.C.D. Crawford 


collection of pre-historic dyeings by 
the Incas and Aztecs, some dating as 
far back as 800 B.C. 

In attendance: C. C. Knights, R. H. 


 Holoch, A. J. Anderson, L. H. Winnell, 


W. Ferrazano, C. H. Ludders, R. Hoff- 
man, Dr. O. M. Morgan, R. Robertson, 
E. J. Allard, A. E. Sampson, E. W. 
Camp, W. Baker. 


National Milling & Chemical Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Booth No. 107 
Exhibit: Industrial soaps, deter- 


gents and penetrants. 

In attendance: L. M. Rosenberger 
(in charge), John J. Tomalino, W. 
Russell Harris. 


National Starch Products, Inc., New 
York City. 
Booth No. 82 
Exhibit: Display will simulate out- 
door billboard displaying a blow-up of 
firm’s new moppet-type trade charac- 
ter; products to be featured include 
Nufilm, Ambertex, Amberflo and 
Clearfilm. | 
In.attendance: D. Pascal, J. F. Fitz- 
gerald, H. C. Olsen, W. H. Stone, I. L. 
Dowdee, E. J. Maslanka, H. M. Smith. 


Nopco Chemical Co., Harrison, N. J. 

Booth Nos. 4,5 

Exhibit: Antistatic chemicals for 
processing natural and synthetic fi- 
bers. 

In attendance: Walter B. More- 
house, Ralph G. Schaubhut, Walter E. 
Brewer, C. E. Elphick, Laurence E. 
Rossiter, William J. Garvin, Dan §S. 
Rion, R. B.. Macintyre, Travis. V. 
Rankin, A. M. Hartley. 


North American Rayon Corp., New 
York City. 

Booth Nos. 55, 56 

Exhibit: Various types of weaves of 
fabrics made from Bemberg and NAR- 
CO yarns; also cones and skeins of 
yarn showing different put ups. 

In attendance: (See American Bem- 
berg Corp.) 


Nuodex Products Co., Inc., Elizabeth, 
N. J. 
Booth No. 13 : 
Exhibit: Complete line of Nuodex 
textile fungicides. 
In attendance: Arthur Minich, Har- 
old M. Johnson, Milton Goll. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. 

Booth No. 95 

Exhibit: Display of urea formalde- 
hyde crush proof finish resins. 

In attendance: Leon P. Brick, Albert 
R. Jenny, Alexander C. Mackey, Emil 
W. Peters, Philip E. MacLean, R. Allan 
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Watson, J. Walter Huber, Malcolm P. 
Coulman, John E, Trezise, Clifford R. 
Smith. 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., New 
York City. 

Booth Nos. 61, 62 

Exhibit: Display of Fiberglas dec- 
orative fabrics featuring finishing, 
printing and dyeing of Fiberglas fab- 
rics and improved dyeing techniques. 

In attendance: W. F. Colton (in 
charge), H. E. Mahler, R. S. Caroselli. 


Pharma Chemical Corp., New York 


City. 

Booth No. 26 

Exhibit: Dyestuffs and interme- 
diates. 


In attendance: Dr. Eugene A. Mar- 
kush, I. Matthew Buchholtz, Julius 
Miller, John J. Schwager, Oscar K. 
Schwartz. 


Rayon & Synthetic Textiles, New York 
City. 
Booth Ne. 53 
Exhibit: Publication. 
In attendance: A. H. McCollough. 


Richmond Oil, Soap & Chemical Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Booth No. 101 

Exhibit: Ronyl duller 8, for nylon; 

scour bleach No. 2, for synthetic fi- 
bers; Richonic No. 33, for worsteds: 
Rosopen No. 100, penetrant. 

In attendance: William Alkus (in 
charge), Morton W. Levi, Henry M. 
Rubin, William Kamarek, John W. 
Schenkel, George Kantner. 


Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Booth Nos. 114, 115 

Exhibit: Display of fabrics treated 
with certain of the firm’s textile chem- 
icals, featuring samples treated with 
Triton X100 and Rhomite 

In attendance: C. M. Clevenger, 
A. K. Haynes, J. M. Schandler, R. G. 
Thomas. 


Royce Chemical Co., Carlton Hill, N. J. 

Booth No. 79 

Exhibit: Textile chemicals featuring 
desizing enzymes, Neozyme, Neozyme 
HT, Neozyme L. and Neozyme L conc. 

In attendance: H. C. Royce, R. S. 
Griffith, P. J. Wood, R. L. Jones, I. J. 
Royce, A. Finley, W. Brown, W. E. 
‘Fayssoux, A. J. Berube, C. W. Hol- 
weger. 


Sandoz Chemical Works, 
York City. 
Booth Nos. 21, 22 
Exhibit: Velano] NB and its use in 
the dyeing of Dacron; Sandopan TFL, 
a new surface-active agent; also dis- 
play of fabrics made from both natu- 


Inc., New 
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ral and synthetic fabrics dyed and fin- 
ished with Sandoz products. 

In attendance: C. H. A. Schmitt, 
R. A. Lindemaier, Walter E. Taylor, 
Herman L. Schwarz, Frank J. Casey, 
Alfred Carbone, Charles Saalfrank, 
Clifford Worthen, Henry Rollins. 


Sarco Co., Inc., New York City. 

Booth No. 50-A 

Exhibit: Electric thermostats, tem- 
perature regulators, steam traps, 
scraper strainers. | 

In attendance: A. Milnes (in 
charge), H. F. Collins, M. J. Marion, 
J. Thompson, D. Roland. 


Scholler Brothers, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
Booth Nos. 1, 2 


Exhibit: Samples of textile soaps, 
softeners, sulphonated oils and fin- 
ishes, and samples of fabrics treated 
with same; also featured will be Dura 
Beau finishes as well as the Schollerize 
process for wool shrinkage control. 

In attendance: E. S. Atkinson (in 
charge), F. C. Scholler, L. M. Boyd, 
J. F. Noble, H. L. Frost, W. Jackson, 
C. H. Schepmose, W. A. Daniel. 


Seydel-Woolley & Co., Atlanta, Go. 
Booth No. 105 
Exhibit: Seyco finishing materials 
and wet processing auxiliary chemi- 
cals along with samples of fabrics fin- 
ished or processed with these products. 
In attendance: Paul Seydel, David 
Meriwether, Carl Blumenstein. 


Smith, Drum & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Booth Nos. 112, 113 
Exhibit: Package dyeing machines, 
In attendance: Albert P. March (in 
charge), Harry S. Drum, John Patton, 
William C. Dodson, Robert N. Smith. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
York City. 

Booth Nos. 120, 121 

Exhibit: Display will feature 
firm’s textile wax emulsions, the 
Fabrisecs; also featured will be the 
firm’s “engineering approach” to tex- 
tile problems wherein Socony-Vacuum 
products find application. 

In attendance: Warren A. Beman (in 
charge). 


Inc., New 


the 
$/V 


South Florida Test Service, 
Fla. 

Booth No. 102 

Exhibit: Photographs of exposure 
facilities, test samples on exposure at 
the firm’s inland proving grounds and 
salt atmospheric base, and instrumen- 
tation for measuring and recording 
solar radiation, both direct and under 
glass. 

In attendance: Earl M. DeNoon (in 
charge), Warren W. Smith. 


Miami, 


Standard Fabricators, Inc., New York 
City. 
Booth No. 92 
Exhibit: Textile dyeing, extraction 
and drying equipment; display of 
high-speed pressure extraction and 


drying. 


In attendance: G. T. Kreis. (in 


charge), R. Stevens, C. Carnoy. 


Ten-Co Machine Co., Paterson, N.. J. 

Booth No. 88 

Exhibit: Miniature working model 
of tensionless-continuous dye beck; 
stainless steel dyehouse truck; stain- 
less steel dolly. ° 

In attendance: Roger Horelbeke (in 
charge). 


Tennessee Eastman Co., 
Tenn. 

Booth Nos. 96, 97 3 

Exhibit: New Eastman GLF Series, 
a group of dyestuffs said to provide a 
complete line of acetate colors with 
excellent fastness to gas and light. 

In attendance: Garry King, William 
Cummins, Frank Ruddock, Carl Ruth- 
erford, F. L. Bume, Duncan G. Car- 
michael. 


Kingsport, 


Textile Age, Greenwich, Conn. 


Booth No. 19 

Exhibit: Publication. 

In attendance: A. P. Gumaer, D. H. 
White, C. 8. Vanpelt, W. A. B. David- 


son. 


Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 

Booth No. 52 

Exhibit: Publication. 

In attendance: Junius Smith, vice- 
president and business manager, and 
F. R. Carey, vice-president and East- 
ern manager. 


Textile Industries, Atlanta, Ga. 
Booth Nos. 38, 39 
Exhibit: Display of publication. 
In attendance: Maynard L. Durham 
(in charge), J. C. Fonville, A. C. Shaw, 
W. K. Hoffman, Rodman Hanson, Paul 
Platzman. 


Textile World, New York City. 

Booth Nos. 106, 119 

Exhibit: Copies of publication. 

In attendance: Wm. Buxman (in 
charge), E. D. Fowle, P. Thomas, Wm. 
Newell, Richard Scott, W. Dall, A. W. 
Fisher, John White. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New 
York City. 

Booth No. 70 

Exhibit: Dynel in all forms, dyed 
and finished; new fabrics, both 100 
per cent Dynel and many blends; new 
dyeing and finishing techniques. 

In attendance: J. E. Burke, R. W. 
Gaines, F. C. King, T. P. Mulligan, 
H. S. Porter, A. L. Snyder. 
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United States Testing Go., Inc., Ho- 
boken, N. J. 

Booth No. 46 

Exhibit: Samples of fugitive tints, 
details of testing moth proofing com- 
pounds, A.A.T.C.C, flammability tester 
and gas fading chamber. 

In attendance: Cameron Baker, Ar- 
thur Kellner, Paul Vomvouras. 


Venango Engineering Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Booth No. 125 
Exhibit: Textile dyeing machinery. 
In attendance: C. Harry McCan- 
dless, A. Robertson. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, Va. | 
Booth No. 66 
_ Exhibit: Vicara, fabrics and apparel 
with Vicara in the blend. 


In attendance: John H. Karrh, Jesse 


F. Yeates, Jr., Randall Hagner, Lee 
B. Whitcomb. 


Virginia Smelting Co., West Norfolk, 
Va. 

Booth Nos. 117, 118 

Exhibit: Textile chemicals manufac- 
tured by the firm and a ceramic ex- 
hibit depicting the growth of the tex- 
tile industry will be featured. 

In attendance: H. B. Channon, J. G. 
Todd, Jr., J. R. Eldridge, A. K. Scrib- 
ner, Jr., G. V. Rittenhouse, T. T. Allen, 
W.C. Dever, S. C. Soneson, E. H. Keys, 
J. B. Johnson, H. B. Peterson. 


Wallerstein Co., Inc., New York City. 
Booth Nos. 36, 37 


Exhibit: Two framed panels illus- 
trating the continuous method in ac- 
tion and the outstanding features of 
using Rapidase for desizing; featured 
products will be Rapidase and Seri- 
zyme. 

In attendance: J. Andrew Clark, 
James Casserly, John C. Robertson, 
Frank Taberski, Miss Marie Cooney 


Warwick Chemical Co. Div., Sun 
Chemical Corp., Long Island City, 

Booth No. 124 

Exhibit: Technical data and infor- 
mation on Warwick’s line of chemical 
specialties for the textile industry. 

In attendance: Ernest Nathan, D. J. 

Eccleston, I. Hurd, H. Goldstein, J. 

Hoyt, S. Y. Stribling, III, D. Gagliardi, 

W. Green, W. Brothers, H. Kennedy, 

A. Piecotti, M. M. MeCann, M. Lane, 

D, Yoru. 


-Watson-Park €o., Bellardvale, Mass. 


Booth F (South Mezzanine) 

Exhibit: Restex 100, a urea formal- 
dehyde syrup; Restex P-200, a urea 
formaldehyde paste; Wapaco Syn- 
thetic 150; liquid hydraldehyde (strip- 
ping agent); and the Ogden process, 
a new patent applied for process for 
simultaneously stripping and dyeing 
re-worked wool. 

In attendance: F. A. Prisley (in 
charge), H. E. Gile, J. F. Shepard. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

Booth Nos. 122, 123 

Exhibit: Westinghouse Laundromat 
and Westinghouse dryer; also display 
of garments which have washability 
in the Westinghouse twins. 

In attendance: J. M. Barnett (in 
charge), Mrs. Jean Jeppesen. 


Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 

Booth No. 76 (Dept. A) 

Exhibit: Chemical specialties for 
textile processing featuring antifume 
agents, synthetic detergents, cation ac- 
tive and other finishes, Monopole and 
other sulphonated oils, enzymec prod- 
ucts, hydrosulfites, dispersing agents, 
wetting agents and textile gums. 

In attendance: S. E. Tylee, G. J. 
Desmond, Arnold Pfister, M. Costello, 
W. Deuble, E. J. Grady, J. O'Malley, 
G. W. Searell, C. E. Wright, C. R. Bru- 
ning, C. I. Lakey, C. H. Hagelgans, 
F. L. Fassnacht, G. W. Aspey, D. Hoff- 
man, R. C. Braun, L. Sellet, R. W. 
Parks, Dr: H. Probst, E. J. Pranke, 
A. J. Jacovino. 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. 

Booth Nos. 90, 91 

Exhibit: Display of caustic soda, 
soda ash, bicarbonate of soda, Pluron- 
ies, Kreelon and Carbose, with special 
emphasis on the Pluronics and Kree- 
lon CD. 

In attendance: Dr. Paul E. Burch- 
field (in charge), W. L. Rippeteau, 
R. K. Rigger, H. C. Speel. | 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., textile machine builders 


since 1820, is now occupying a large new addition at Beth- 
ayres, Pa. The new building is the company’s main erecting 
shop and also includes a tenter chain and pressed roll 
departments, shipping department, drafting room and busi- 
ness office. It has a total of 68,000 square feet of floor 
space and cost $300,000. 

The new plant is the third step in a four-year expansion 
program. In 1947, Butterworth completed a large new ma- 
chine shop at Bethayres. In 1950, the firm converted its 
Bethayres foundry for manufacturing operations. Butter- 
worth plants in Philadelphia, Pa., and Providence, R. [., 
were sold during this period and only the most modern 
machinery was moved to the consolidated operation at Beth 
ayres. Obsolescent equipment was scrapped. 

“Our production capacity is now at the highest point in 
the 130-year history of the company,” says Harry W. Butter- 
worth, Jr., president. ““We have developed an integrated 
manufacturing operation at Bethayres that will greatly re- 
duce the time element in production and speed deliveries.” 
Other officers of the company include DeHaven Butter- 
worth, vice-president, |. Ebert Butterworth, vice-president 
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and secretary, and John H, $. Spencer, executive vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer. The sixth generation of the Butterworth 


Sixth generation of Butterworth family-——nephews of the president-— 
with executives of the firm. Left te right: J. Ebert Butterworth, vice- 
president and secretary; J. Ebert Butterworth, Jr.; Harry W. Butter- 
worth, Jr., president; DeHaven Butterworth, vice-president in charge of 
sales; John H. 5S. Speneer, executive vice-president and treasurer; 
DeHaven Butterworth, Jr. Also serving an apprenticeship but not shown 
in the picture is John H. 5S. Spencer, Jr. 
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Main erection floor in new plant. Boxing and crating operations in 


foreground. 


family—-DeHaven Butterworth, Jr., James E. Butterworth, 
Jr., and John H. Spencer, Jr., nephews of the president— 
are now sérving apprenticeships with the firm. 

There are two manufacturing divisions in the Butterworth 
business. The first includes machinery for bleaching, mer- 
cerizing, dyeing, printing and finishing, with a sub-division 
for the manufacture of calender rolls for the textile and 
paper industries. The second is the rayon machinery divi- 
sion, established in 1931. 

The Butterworth firm has offices in Providence, R. I., 

and Charlotte, N. C., as well as agents in the principal 
countries of the world. In charge of the Charlotte sales 


- 


pressed roll departments, drafting room, and general offices. 
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Aerial view of H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. plant, Bethayres, Pa. New building in foreground 


and service office is }. Hillman Zahn 
(right). Hill Zahn, born at Philadelphia 
in 1893, began as an apprentice drafts- 
man with Butterworth in June, 1910, 
completed his apprenticeship four years 
later and was assigned for the next nine 
years (except for service during World 
War I) to the firm's engineering depart- 
ment under Ebert Butterworth. 

~ Butterworth’s first Southern office was opened in the 
Woodside Building at Greenville, S. C., and the next year, 
1924, the firm began branch plant operations in. that city, 
where calender rolls were produced. In 1926 the Green- 
ville plant was closed, and the company moved its Southern 
office to the Johnston Building in Charlotte. (Hill Zahn 
says that David Clark, editor of TEXTILE BULLETIN, sold 
Butterworth officials on the idea of locating in Charlotte). 
Soon after, Ebert Butterworth returned to Philadelphia and 
Hill Zahn succeeded him in charge of the Southern head- 
quarters. Mr. Zahn covered the Southern territory by him- 
self until 1948, when Clarence Hunter, who has been with 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. for 15 years, was sent 
down from Philadelphia to assist him. Indicative of the 
growth of dyeing and finishing operations in the Southern 
textile industry is the fact that between 60 and 70 per 
cent of Butterworth’s finishing machinery sales are made in 
the Southern states. | 


Sanforlan Promoted By Cluett, Peabody 


The Sanforized division of Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 
recently launched its Fall, 1951, consumer advertising cam- 
paign on behalf of Sanforlan, its new trade mark identify- 
ing shrinkage-controlled woolens. As an initial phase of 
the campaign, it distributed the first of a series of striking 


direct mail pieces to the trade calling attention to the com- 


ing Fall-Winter promotion. 
Additional mailings will be made frequently throughout 
the Fall selling season. 


and 


tenter chain 


houses the assembly floor 
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LIQUID CHLORINE 
CAUSTIC SODA 
SODA ASH 
SODIUM NITRITE 


POTASSIUM 
CARBONATE 


NYTRON 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DOVE COR 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES, 
* Chatlowe Cheago * Cincinnati 
heron * Heuston * New Orteans 
Pittsburgh * S:. Loun 
Syracuse 


a¥ 
tke 
. 


Cleve 


land * 
New York * P 


Merchants Report 

Pleasant-Smelling 

Goods Sell Faster 


4.2 


Odor-Treated by Sindar, 


Textiles, Plastics, Inks, 

Paint and Rubber Goods 

Find Ready Acceptance 


orporation, manufag 
Aromat 


Write Sindar C 


, | Sons 


turer_of 


industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Branches: Philadelphia + Boston « Cincinnati + Detroit 
Chicago «+ Seattle + Los Angeles + Toronto 


iz 


a ‘ 


WN. E. Repr 


“wet-processing 


agents 
simplify your 
Defense 
production 


Tes easier and more profitable to spec- 
ify Laurel processing specialties. They 
insure more efficient production— 
military or civilian. Write today for 
recommendations. 


textile “= 
/7 sbaps, oils, finishes 


| 

| Soap 

Wm. H. Manufacturing Re 

Bertolet’s Co., Inc. aterson, N.J. 
Established Chattanooga, Tenn. 


2607 E. TIOGA STREET, PHILADELPHIA 34, PENNA. 


Charlotte, N.C. 


PATENTS PENDING 
ven-heating: 
(1) INFRA-RED RADIATION (2) CONVECTED HEAT 
hy (3) HEATED AIR—with added turbulence 


ARBOMATIC 
“UNA-RAY” OVEN 


Greatly increased efficiency! For example: 40 ‘linear feet of 
“Una-Ray” Oven equal the productive capacity of 70 feet of 
a conventional oven-type. Saves thousands of dollars in 
equipment cost and operational economies. No burning, 
scorching, spotting or marking of goods. No crocking. No 
“gas fading” or color migration. Uniform color is insured. 

A general-purpose oven (of any capacity néeded) that 
provides accurately-controlled working temperatures up to 
550°F. For drying; drying and curing in one operation; resin 
fusing; Nylon setting, etc. Write for Bulletin BT- 9. 


CARBOMATIC CORPORATION © Pioneers in Textile Infra-Red 


beng Island City 3, N. Y. 
Southern Branch: Textile Specialty Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
esentative: Peter Jaswell & Sons, 37 Brentwood Ave., Providence 8, R. I. 
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96 Years 


Experience in 


TANK 


* Cole has specialized in 
design, fabrication, and erec- 
tion of elevated tanks for 
four generations. This long 
experience enables us to han- 
dle your assignment with 
dispatch, and to your com- 
plete satisfaction . . . We 
design, fabricate, and erect, 
in capacities from 5,000 to 
2,000,000 gallons, with hem- 
ispherical, ellipsoidal, or 
conical bottoms. 


Write for prices, stating ca- 
pacity, height to bottom, and 


location. 
| 
New switchboard built by Southern Electric Service . . 
Co. for installation at Bladenboro CN, C.) Cotton | 
Mills. 


Southern Electric Service Co. 


Charlotte Greensboro Spartanburg @ Greenville 


TOWERS CYLINDERS VESSELS 


DUAL SILVER POINT — FULLY AUTOMATIC 


completely eliminate 
blinking 


and flickering of dea 
fluorescent lamps! 


GUARANTEED — 
FOR ONE YEAR! 


This is a glow switch condenseriess pre- 
cision starter equipped with automatic 
thermal relay circuit breaker. The relay 
automatically removes the lamp from the 


A Liticad _Apparatus 
cireult electrically when the lamp becomes SP-15-20 For use with 15 


deactivated and automatically resets upon or 20 watt lamps. | . . 
interruption of the lamp circuit. SP-30-40 For use with 30 VL Us VLA Uv Les 
SIMPLIFIES — Replacement of defective Pp 


or 40 watt lamps. 
lamp automatically recycles starter circuit. 


L 


| 


- 


$P.30-40.. 
point 


100 watt lamps. Member 

REDUCES COST = Magno-Tronic starters National Associatio El 
provide exact timing of electrode heating, U. S. PATENTS “ of ectrical Distributors 
preventing excessive loss of emission mater- 2298236 ' 2239244 
ial, thus assuring maximum lamp life. 2159837 2333694 


2339307 2341520 
VERSATILE — Built to operate efficiently | 2334935 1849552 
over an extended voltage and temperature 
range with absolute dependability. Other Patents Pending °9 m 


INDUSTRIAL 605 E. Franklin Ave. Phone 5-3466 
eye ELECTRONICS CORP. 


80 BANK STREET, NEWARK 2, N. J. a GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Wiring, Up-To-Date 


By JAMES T. MEADOR 


eee American Institute of Electrical Engineers textile 
industry conference which took place at Georgia Tech 
last Spring was instrumental in bringing out some interest- 


ing and practical papers and discussions, of such nature as. 


to encourage a large attendance of mill men from over the 
whole South. | 

Among the outstanding papers presented at this meeting 
was one by Victor Sepavich, supervisor of engineering re- 
search for Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. He opened his presentation with a general discussion 
upon the fact that the degree of automatic operation desired 
was the governing factor of loom wiring, with some rather 
simply wired for stop-operation only, while others such as 
felt and carpet looms were quite elaborate in their opera- 
tion; also, he emphasized the important features of the new 
and improved developments of power-supply wiring for 
control of the loom motor in starting, and overload control, 
all pointed toward the ultimate goal of completely prevent- 
ing loom fires from electrical causes. 

Mr. Sepavich traced the development of the present-day, 
totally-enclosed loom motor from its open and troublesome 
predecessor which was responsible for frequent fires due 
to excessive amounts of lint being “inhaled” to become oil 
soaked which consequently led to breaking down the insu- 
lation of the windings, resulting in burned-out motors and 
loom fires. Bearings were also a source of frequent fires 
and also contributed to the general situation because of 
being over-laden with oil. Totally enclosed motors have 
relieved this burden, and most of them have gone over to 
ball bearings, thus eliminating the problem of excessive 
oiling. And, further in connection with the fact of motor 
failure is the matter of faulty wiring from controller 
(starter) to the motor, where the general practice has been 
to do this with solid wires in ‘“Greenfield”’ flexible conduit, 


usully one-half or three-quarter-inch sizes, with squeeze or 


clamp type box connectors at both ends, or, one at the con- 
troller and the other where the leads go into the terminal 
box on the motor. Later there have been variations, with 
improvements, on this, with the motors being supplied with 
long leads of flexible wire which were then extended on 
down, or up, to the controller by means of the Greenfield 
flexible conduit mentioned above, which was a great im- 
provement of the solid wire job, but had the weakness (and 
still has) of the Greenfield to contend with, since any kind 
of a blow could dislodge it from the box connectors, 
leaving it hanging loose, and sharp enough for a quick 
short circuit or ground. Too, this invited heavy oil seepage 
and consequent insulation softening and failure, with more 
troubles. You all know how this wiring system looks, so 
we won't attempt to give you a photograph of it. But, we 
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will show you how a much greater improvement on this 
problem looks on a similar job, sketched herewith. 


[INCOMING POWER 
SUPPLY 


2 7 


4 9 
to 


Diagram of group type starter panel with branch wiring to the loom 
motors, shown ten in number here, although these are made up to con- 
tain either eight, ten. er 12 branch circuits. These branch circuits 
may be of small sizes inasmuch as they run from the starters te the 
individual motors, and, therefore, may be of half-inch conduit and three 
No. 14 or No. 12 wires to a receptacle terminal of the type which is 
grounded to the conduit and carries a fourth terminal for the purpose 
of making the grounded circuit continuous from this point on through 
the four-conductor, oil-resistant cable directly to the motor frame itself, 
which in turn effectively erounds the loom. 


Several manufacturers of switches and panel boards have 
been conscientiously working with some of the leading con- 
cerns in the textile industry toward developing group motor 
starter switches for use in wiring individually motor-driven 


looms, wherein all of the switches are mounted in a single 
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MAINTENANCE, ENGINEERING & HANDLING 


cabinet large enough to accommodate starters for as many 
as ten loom motors. 

This variation in location and mounting of starters pro- 
tects them from the damages to which pedestal-mounted 
starters are subjected. In other words, the starters are taken 
away from the oily, lint-laden, and otherwise very dirty 
location and removed to the location of these cabinets, 
which may be either on a wall or post or some similarly 
nearby place. Of course, as Mr. Sepavich has pointed out 
and as you no doubt have noticed, ‘‘oil-resistant’’ cable with 
waterproof connectors has solved some of the trouble, espe- 
cially where single-switch pedestals, as well as double-switch 
pedestals, are being used in the usual position on the floor. 
Also, single-switch enclosures are being refined by being 
made more resistant to mechanical injury, also in keeping 
with the new code requirements for guiding the switch and 


starter manufacturers in their designs. The typical enclosure 


following closely these new code requirements is shown 
herewith. 

One centrally located starter assembly box containing the 
ten individual motor starters is shown in a schematic dia- 
gram of a group switch arrangement. Electrical. branch 
feeders are extended from this cabinet to each of the ten 
loom motors. The connections to the motors are sometimes 
made with flex-conduit (“‘Greenfield”’) to the motor termi- 
nal box or instead, a rubber cord of oilproof construction 


Showing one of the latest types of pedestal-mounted loom starter 
switches with protected toggle switch handle and positively interlocked 
cover so arranced that it cannot be epened while in the “on” or running 


position. The pedestal shown is of extra rigid construction, with heavy 
sheet stecl support up the back of the starter switch. (Courtesy Square 
D Ce.) 


OIL PROOF RUBBER CORD 


Up-to-date wiring with oil-resistant, four-conductor, grounded cable 
from the loom starter switch mounted on single floor pedestal, with 
water tight, squeeze connector fittings and N.E.M.A. frame loom motor 
on three-point mounting. ; 
is used to connect to the motor terminal block through a 
cord connector body with the advantage that the motor can 
be easily separated from the line by pulling the plug con- 
nection apart. The main starter panel usually would have 
one main circuit breaker or fusible disconnect switch in the 
line ahead of it for circuit protection or disconnecting all 
ten motors from the circuit. This is becoming a very prac- 
tical and satisfactory method for controlling the newer types 
of looms as well as the remodeled older types which have 
been converted to one-horsepower motors. 

Mr. Sepavich very thoroughly covered the application of 
electrical warp stop motions as applying to looms, a dis- 
cussion on which we hope to give at a later date inasmuch 
as it is a complete subject within itself when you give con- 
sideration to the fact that loom speeds are now higher than 
ever and hours of operation are endless in most cases and 
more and better systems and methods must be applied to- 
ward stopping the loom with utmost consideration of pro- 
duction. 


G-E Offers Productive Maintenance Program 


A new plan to help industry get the most productivity 
from its existing facilities has been announced by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Called “Productive Maintenance.” the 
plan is designed primarily to assist maintenance engineers 
in setting up a program to minimize lost production time 
and forced idleness due to equipment failures. In addition, 
it will provide better spare parts control, smoother produc- 
tion flow, and enable industry to gain optimum output from 
existing equipment, according to G-E engineers who worked 
on its development. 

The term ‘productive maintenance’’ was chosen as a 
title for the over-all program in order to ‘take maintenance 
out of the realm of costly trouble-shooting,” according to 
H. F. McCullough, manager of G-E’s service shop division, 
“and place it where it really belongs—in the field of pro- 
duction as an operational asset.”’ 

Productive maintenance, as outlined in G.-E.'s plan, 
recommends (1) an adequate staff of trained maintenance 
men, armed with (2) the tools needed to perform properly 
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the functions of (3) regular, routine checks of operating 
equipment, and (4) planned outage of this equipment at 
regular, scheduled intervals. Rebuilding and modernizing 
machines during time of planned outage is done readily 
with (5) an adequate stock of mechanical and electrical 
renewal parts. To help the maintenance engineer materially, 
the company offers a productive maintenance knit, a file-size 
package of maintenance aids to guide him in setting up a 
working program. The kit contains an instruction bulletin, 
a typical balance sheet for keeping historical data on each 
machine, planned outage forms, and checklists for motors, 
control, and other equipment. | 

To’ supplement the kit, a 
Maintenance,” will be available 
through the local G-E offices. 
ductive maintenance can benefit every industrial plant. 

To further aid maintenance engineers establish produc- 
tive maimtenance programs, G-E service engineers, upon 
request, will assist in making a complete equipment survey 
to determine existing conditions, future outages, and to 
guide in setting a control. 


slidefilm, ‘Productive 
this Fall for showing 


new 


Cite Trend Toward Pealtive Cantal Temperature 


Two-thirds of all major new textile industry air condi- 
tioning installations sold by Carrier Corp. since the begin- 
ning of 1950 have involved refrigeration as well as humidi- 
fying equipment, the corporation reported recently. A sur- 
vey of this booming trend toward positive temperature 
control covered well over a hundred textile industry con- 
tracts totaling many millions of dollars, which had been 
placed with Carrier during the 18-month period. 

Virtually all new air conditioning systems for knitting 
mills, and for twisting, throwing, sizing, and coning opera- 
tions included refrigeration for temperature control, as well 
as air washers and humidifiers and other conventional 
equipment. In the spinning and weaving sections of the 
industry, installations calling for evaporative cooling with- 
out refrigeration have dropped from 64 per cent.in 1950 
to 23 per cent since the beginning of 1951, with more than 
76 per cent of the major new systems providing for refrig- 
erated cooling. In some cases refrigeration was added to 
existing evaporative cooling systems. 

The major portion of the thousands of tons of refrigera- 
tion capacity included in the year and a half list will be 
supplied by centrifugal refrigeration machines. One 1n- 
stallation alone totals 2,200 tons of capacity—the equivalent 
of a block of ice 12 feet square and nearly as high as the 
Washington Monument melting every 24 hours. 

Many of the biggest names in the industry are included 
in the recent boom for refrigerated temperature control. 
Among them are Burlington Mulls, Lexington, N. C.; 
Robbins Mills, Raeford, N. C.; Greenwood (S. C.) Mills: 
Stonecutter Mills and Spindale Mulls, both in Spindale, 
N. C. Deering, Milliken & Co. is represented by Judson 
Mills, Greenville, S$, C., Gaffney (S. C.) Mfg. Co., Harts- 
ville (S. C.) Cotton Mills; and ge ae Mill, Thomson, 
Ga.; J. P. Stevens & Co. by its Carter Fabrics Division, 
Wallace, N. C., and Milledgeville Mills, Milledgeville, 
Ga.; and Vanity Fair by Escambia Industries, Atmore, Ala., 
and Clarke Mills, Jackson, Alla. 

Carrier's analysis. pointed to basic economic factors as 
reasons for the trend. The high equipment speeds and 
increased lighting necessary for intensified production add 
to the heat loads inside the plant. At the same time, the 
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The film explains how pro- 


Towne Mfg. Co., 


lower humidities required in many cases for synthetic fibers 
have reduced the amount of cooling obtainable with evap- 
orative cooling systems. Machines operating at high speeds 
and fine tolerances using fibers subject to changes in elas- 
ticity must be kept at fairly constant temperatures to avoid 
seconds or, shutdowns for readjustment. And with labor 
costs becoming an increasingly large part of the total pro- 
duction cost, more stress has been placed on efficient work- 


ing conditions to increase alertness and capacity to work 


and to reduce absenteeism.. 

The analysis of Carrier textile industry jobs for the 18- 
month period shows installations of special self-contained 
laboratory units for textile testing rooms, and of heating 
and exhaust systems for eliminating dyehouse fog and con- 
densate problems. Also, a number of contracts were signed 
for revisions and extensions of existing systems, in addition 


‘to the major new air conditioning installations. 


Demand Up For Electric Brakes, Clutches 


A sharp increase ig demand for electric brakes and 
clutches growing out of the mobilization program was re- 
ported recently by Stephen P. J. Wood, vice-president and 
general manager of Warner Electric Brake & Clutch Co., 
Beloit, Wis. In a mid-year production report, Mr. Wood 
disclosed that shipments of electric brakes and clutches for 
use on industrial machinery and machine tools during the 
first half of 1951 were more than double the shipments in 
the same period last year. 

“Rising requirements ' for new machines and machine 
tools, as part of the mobilization program, have meant a 
corresponding increase in the need for industrial . electric 
brakes and clutches,” he asserted. He also revealed that 
research is being completed on new types of electric brakes 
and clutches which are rexpected to replace many mechanical 
systems on machines used in the textile and other industries. 

Hitherto, said Mr. Wood, these brakes and clutches have 
been available for only a limited number of machines 
used in these industries. While production of the company’s 
industrial division was far ahead of last year, deliveries of 
its automotive brake division also showed gains over a 
year ago. The Warner concern is the leading manufac- 
turer in the country of electric brakes for coach and com- 
mercial trailers. | | 

In addition to production for ‘civilian purposes, said Mr. 
Wood, the company delivered more than $1 million in 
special government defense contracts. According to orders 
in process this volume is expected to be substantially in- 
creased during the last half .of the year. 

He said that supplies of steel and copper, which are 
the principal materials used by the company in its pro- 
duction, have been ‘‘difhcult but not impossible’’ to obtain 
during the first part of this year. As to the future outlook 
for materials, he said: ‘Barring an all-out war, it is hard 
to see how there can be a reoccurrence of the desperate 
shortages of World War IT.” 


Film Trucks, Hoists 


A new sound motion picture in color on the application 
of industrial trucks and hoists is available from the Phila- 
delphia Division, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 

For a preview print of the above film, write to Yale & 
11,000 Roosevelt Boulevard, Philadel- 


phia 15, Pa. 
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SILENT CHAIN 
DRIVES 


ROLLER CHAIN 


VEE CORD DRIVES 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


Textile mills and finishing plants throughout the South 
are saving time and getting better quality rolls from 
our North Charleston mill. | 

Rely on Manhattan Rubber Covered Rolls for depend- 
able day-in, day-out service. They maintain uniform 
density, squeezing out acid or alkali solutions, hot or 
cold. Your production keeps rolling. 


RUBBER LINED TANKS, PIPE AND FITTINGS 
RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, unc. 


SPROCKETS 
SHEAVES 
COMPOUNDS 


Write For Stock Sheet on Gears 


ERGUSON 
E COMPANY 


AR NIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


F 
G 


N. CHARLESTON, S.C. 


| tops for every textile purpose! 


"Grodan Textile Starches are scien- 
tifically manufactured with unvarying 
uniformity assured. Clinton Starches give 
your warp the necessary body, strength 
and pliability that means quality weaving 
every time. For years Clinton has been a 
leader in the production of starches for 
all textile purposes. 


CLINTON FOoobs PN C. 


CONTACT: R. C. Rau, S.E. Mer. Clinton Sales Co., 161 Spring St. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Tel: Walnut 8998 
Boyee L. Estes, 343 Mimora Dr., Decatur, Ga. 


Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Concord, N. C, Frank Rogers, National Bank Building, Greenville, S. C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Tom Fitzgerald, an official of Mande- 
ville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., recently was 
hospitalized after being bitten on the foot 
by a snake at Sunset Hills Country Club, 
Carrollton. 


J. C. Boyce of Clinton, $. C., is now 
overseer of weaving at the No. 2 Plant of 
Arkwright Mills at Spartanburg, S. C. 


R. F. Daugherty, for the past 30 months 
manager of the Phenix Plant of Burlington 
Mills Corp, at Kings Mountain, N. C., has 
been promoted to superintendent of two 
Bur-Mil plants at St. Pauls, N. C., the Robe- 
son Plant and the St. Pauls Rayon Plant. 

. Mr, Daugherty has been succeeded 
at Kings Mountain by John P. Lathem of 
Greensboro, N. C., formerly’ staff assistant 
to the division manager of rayon spinning. 


William S. Harmon 
has joined the staft of 
Hardesty & Co., 60 
& East 42nd Street, New 
York City, as techni- 
cal director with head- 
‘a. quarters in the Phila- 
delphia Plant, 2512 
Cedar Street, Philadel- 

phia, Pa. Mr. Harmon 
previous. to his new 
position has spent the past several years in 
the engineering and research departments of 
Merck & Co., Inc. This latest addition in 
personnel is in keeping with the company s 
policy of further improving the quality of 
stearic acid, réd ail, hydrogenated animal 
and hydrogenated fish oil, fatty acid, etc. 
Also the research and development of new 
products in keeping with expansion plans 
of Hardesty & Co. to best serve industries 
needs will be under Mr. Harmon's direction. 


V. R. Mills, a native 
of Forrest City, N. C., 
and a- graduate of 


Clemson, S. re- 
cently joined Seydel- 
Woolley & Co., At- 
lanta, Ga,, manufac- 
turer of textile chemi- 
cals, as technical sales 
representative in the 
Georgia-Alabama territory. Before joining 
Seydel-Woolley, Mr. Mills was associated 
with Dan River Mills, Danville, Va. In his 
new position he succeeds E. A. Scott, who 
recently retired after 23 years with Seydel- 
Woolley. 


R. L. Stowe, Jr., of Belmont, N. C., and 
O. M. Mull of Shelby, N. C., recently were 


re-appointed for four-year terms as_ trustees 
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Clemson College, 


of the North Carolina Vocational Textile 
School at Belmont. 


W. B. Austin has been promoted from 
timekeeper to paymaster at Beaumont Mfg. 
Co., Spartanburg, S. C. Mr. Austin has 
been with Beaumont for 18 years. 
Four supervisors recently receiving promo- 
tions were: Stanley Lancaster, with Beau- 
mont since 1947. when he was employed 
as overhauler in the card room, appointed 


' general night overseer; Paul Francis, for- 


merly a section hand in the spinning room, 
named assistant overseer of spinning; Levi 
T. Lindsay, promoted from overhauler in 
the card room to second hand in the de- 
partment; and John Lindsay, promoted from 
a section man in the spinning room to sec- 
ond hand in the same department. _ 


John M. Geer, purchasing agent at Field- 
crest Mills, Spray, N. C., has been named a 
member of the committee on textiles of the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents. 
Mr. Geer becomes the first and only commit- 
tee member representing the large Southern 
textile area. 


J. J. Norton, Jr., general manager and 
secretary and treasurer of Gaffney (S. C.) 
Mfg. Co., rtecently was named president of 
the executive committee of the newly-organ- 
ized Cherokee County Community, Chest. 


Julian C. Harmon, vice-president in 
charge of towel production at Cannon Mills 
Co., Kannapolis, N. C., has been elected to 
the board of directors of the firm to fill the 
vacancy created by the death of Fabius J. 
Haywood. 


T. A. Shealy, for the past six years asso- 
ciated with Dan River Mills, Danville, Va., 
has joined Borden Mills, Inc. Kingsport, 
Tenn., as master mechanic. He also was for 
13 years connected with U. S. Rubber Co. 


William Muir has been made vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing of Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. and will supervise all 
mills, both woolen and worsted, making his 
headquarters in Lawrence, Mass.. Mr. Muir 
has been vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturing, worsted division. Andrew B. 
Walls, Jr.. who retired recently, held the 
same position in the woolen division. This 
post has now been abolished. 


A number of important changes in the 
administrative set-up at Dan River Mills, 
Danville, Va., aimed at relieving top man- 
agement of personnel problems, were an- 
nounced recently. . . . Raymond C. Gourley, 
formerly manager of the standards depart- 
ment, has been appointed to the newly- 


‘ created post of director of personnel admin- 


istration, reporting directly to President 
Russell B. Newton. . Edmund H. Eitel 
for the past eight years an associate of Booz. 
Allen & Hamilton, Chicago, has re- 
signed that post to become personnel man- 
ager at Dan. River. Robert W. Arm- 
strong, formerly administrative assistant to 
the general styling and product develop- 
ment manager, has been appointed assistant 
general advertising and sales promotion 
manager. E. G. Wigfield, formerly 
assistant director of industrial relations, has 
been named to the post of employment man- 


-ager and W. C. Daniel has been appointed 


to head the company’s extensive college 
graduate training program. . ... Charles J. 
Schwem has been promoted to succeed Mr. 
Gourley as head of the standards depart- 
ment. Other promotions in the standards 
department include the advancement of Rob- 
ert T. Foss, who will be responsible for the 
maintenance of all mill standards ofhces; 
D. W. Johnson, who will assume duties 
as standards manager of the Riverside Divi- 
sion; A. E, Franklin, who has been trans- 
ferred to standards manager of Schoolfield 
Division 2; and John W. Groome will as- 
sume new duties as standards manager of 
Schoolfield Division 1. 


B. I. Wixey has been appointed a fore- 
man in the new Fiber Glass Division fac- 
tory of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. at 
Parkersburg, W. Va. Mr. Wixey who 
joined Libbey-Owens in the stores depart- 
ment of the laminating plant in Toledo in 
1941, recently has been labor foreman in 
the Thermopane plant at Rossford, Ohio, 
which was opened in 1946 and has been 
expanding rapidly in the last five years. 


John D. MacNamara has been appointed 
textile industry sales manager by Minneap- 
olis-Honeywell Regulator Co. Mr. MacNam- 
ara, who has been with the Boston regional! 
office of the company for the past few years, 
will make his headquarters at Honeywell's 
Brown. Instruments Division in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


J. J. Schilthuis, director of processes at 
American Enka Corp.. Enka, N. C., has 
been awarded the Certificate of Appreciation 
by Secretary of the Army Pace in recogni- 
tion of his patriotic service as a member 
of. the Technical Industrial Intelligence 
Committee, Joint Chiefs of Staff, during 
World War II. 


K. B. Nichols of the Appleton Co., And- 
erson, S. C., a division of J. P. Stevens & 
Co., Inc., has been named to serve on the 
Atlanta, Ga., regional industry board of the 
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Wage Stabilization Board. Fourteen re- 
gional boards are being set up over the 
country to help speed case processing and 
facilitate the operation of the wage stabilt- 
zation program. 


L. E. Cash has resigned as overseer of 
weaving at Gold-Tex Fabrics Corp., Rock 
Hill, S. C., to become overseer of weaving 
at Lydia Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C. 


C. R. Russell has retired after seven years 
as superintendent of Gem Yarn Mills, Inc., 
Cornelius, N. C., and has been succeeded 
by H. R. Martin. 


Lester B. Gordon, formerly director of 
sales, has been appointed vice-president of 
the Solvay Sales Division of Allied Chemt- 
cal & Dye Corp. He has been with the 
firm 36 years. .. . Denman Peniston, with 
the firm 41 years and for the past four years 
assistant director of sales, has been named 
to succeed Mr. Gordon as director of sales. 


John H. Elleman, with the firm 16 years, 


succeeds Mr. Peniston as assistant director 
of sales. 


Kenneth W. Fraser, financial vice-presi- 
dent, J. P. Stevens & Co., New York, will 
preside at a special industry conference of 
textile company controllers, to be held in 
conjunction with the 20th annual meeting 
of the Controllers Institute which will take 
place Sept. 30-Oct. 3, in the Waldort- 
Astoria, New York City. .’. . Changes tn 
the supervisory personnel of Victor-Monag- 
han Co. have been announced by D. C. 
Turrentine, Jr., general manager of the 
company’s four units, which are divisions 
of J. P. Stevens & Co. Darrius W. Broad- 
well, former superintendent of the Monag- 
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TEN YEARS, NO LOST TIME—William 
Thaddis Oliver, 42-year-old filling checker 
at the Lanett, Ala., plant of West Point 
Mfe. Co.. reeently completed a record of 
514 work weeks totaling 20,660 hours of 
uninterrupted employment. His overseer, 
J. W. Hames, says: “It is just the fine, 
selid character of the man himself that 
has kept him on the job. He regards his 
werk as a matter of duty and loyalty, and 
he never lets personal matters interfere 
with his responsibilities.” 
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han Plant in Greenville, S$. C. has been 
appointed superintendent of planning for 
the Apalache, Greer and Victor plants at 
Greer, S. C., and the Monaghan Plant in 
Greenville. Otis E. Little, former assistant 
to the superintendent of the Victor Plant 
at Greer, has been appointed superintendent 
of the Monaghan Plant in Greenville, the 
position formerly held by Mr. Broadwell. 
_.. W.H. Ferguson, personnel director of 
Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, $. C., a 
unit of Stevens, has been made a member 
of the Chester County Hospital Board. He 
succeeds Jesse A. White, formerly with Re- 
public, who was transferred to Greensboro, 
N. C., as assistant general manager of the 
Carter Fabric operating group of the Stevens 
chain. 


Arvon L: Davies, formerly assistant to 
the president of Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
Corp., has been appointed assistant to Presi- 
dent Osborne Benzanson of the Chemstrand 
Corp.,- with headquarters at Decatur, Ala. 

L. E. Stone, Jr., has been appointed 
employment manager for Chemstrand. Prior 
to joining Chemstrand he was assistant per- 
sonnel director of Monsanto Chemical Co.'s 
Queeny Plant. He also served as personnel 
director of the Monsanto plant in Marshall, 
Tex. 


Albert B. Moss, for the past. five years 
manager of a textile plant in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, and for 30 yéars a management 
and engineering executive in the textile in- 
dustry, has been named manager of : the 
Waynesboro, Va., plant of Wortendyke 
Mfg. Co. At Waynesboro Mr. Moss suc- 
ceeds M. A. Simons, manager since 1944, 
who resigned to accept another position. 
Previously Mr. Moss served as assistant 
general manager of the Bemiston, Ala., 
plant of Bemis Bros. Bag Co. and had 
maintained his own office as consultant in 
Charlotte, N. C, 
W. P. Irwin, who has been associated 
with Reeves Bros., Inc., in various Capacities 
since his graduation from Clemson Col- 
lege, Clemson, S. C., has been placed in a 
managerial position at Osage Mfg. Co., a 
Reeves unit at Bessemer City, N. C. 


N. A. Gregory, assistant secretary of 
Erwin Mills, Durham, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed head of the business and industrial 
division of the Defense. Bond Flag City 
Campaign in Durham, whose goal in the 
defense bond drive is to have 21,000 indus- 
trial workers made eligible for the payroll 
savings plan. 


Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, economic ad- 
visor to the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Institute, recently was married to Miss 
Esther L. Devine of Providence, R. I. 


A. D. Asbury, a partner in J. E. Sirrine 
Co., Greenville, S. C., has been elected 
chairman of the board of trustees of the 
School District of Greenville County, which 
recently was formed with the merger. of 
the county's former 82 school districts. Mr. 
Asbury was elected to serve a_ three-year 
term. Also elected to the board of 
trustees for two-year terms were four exec- 
utives of various units of J. P. Stevens & 
Co., Inc:: H: $. Richardson, Sr., of Slater 
(S. C.) Mfg. Co.; Brown Mahon, assistant 
to the executive officer of the Dunean Zroup 


of mills; Charles L. Tidwell, manager of 
Dunean Mills in Greenville; and Wayne 
Hiott of Piedmont (S. C.) Mfg. Co. 


Otis A. Robbins, formerly associated with 
Republic Cotton Mills at Great Falls, S. C., 
has been appointed employment supervisor 
at Winnsboro (S. C.) Mills, a unit of U.S. 
Rubber Co. At Winnsboro Mr. Robbins 
succeeds John Alexander, who was. trans- 
ferred to U. S. Rubber’s Stark Mills at Ho- 
gansville, Ga., as industrial relations man- 
ager. Hugh B. Darden, Jr., chief ac- 


countant at Winnsboro Mills, has accepted 
a position as office manager with Acushnet 
Process Co. of New Bedford, Mass., and has 
been succeeded at Winnsboro by Hennies 
Warmoth. 


A. Lee McArthur, Jr.. 
who has been admin- 
istrative manager of 
Burlington Mills since 
March of this year 
and controller since 
January, been 
elected vice-presi- 
dent of Burlington 
Mills Corp. The du- 
ties of Mr. McArthur, 
who makes his home in Greensboro, N, C., 
will not be changed with the new title. He 
makes his headquarters 
executive offices. 


has 


at the company's 
A veteran of 27 years ac- 
counting and financial experience, he became 
affiliated with Burlington when the company 
purchased Cramerton Mills in August, 1946. 
He had been a member of the management 
staff at Cramerton since 1937, serving as 
secretary and director. Following purchase 
of Cramerton by Burlington, Mr. McArthur 
continued at Cramerton until April, 1948, 
when he was transferred to the Greensboro 
office as assistant to the treasurer. He was 
elected assistant treasurer six months later. 
Before he joined the Cramerton staff in 1937 
he was employed by Ernst and Ernst. 

Charles H. Dyson has resigned his post 
vice-president of Burlington Mills 
Cérp., Greensboro, N. C. Mr.. Dyson has 
been in charge of. financial activities for both 
the parent company and Burlington Mills 
Corp. of New York. At a recent date Mr. 
Dyson had not announced his future plans 
and. Bur-Mil had made no 
cerning his successor. 


a Ss a 


Statement con- 


Wilbur McFeely has been appointed di- 
rector of industrial relations for Riegel Tex- 
tile Corp. Mr. McFeely has been serving 
as assistant director since 1945, and replaces 
Gerret R. Schenck who its retiring in line 
with the company’s retirement plan. 


Dr. Herbert F. Schiefer of Washington, 
D. C., chief textile physicist with the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, has been ap- 
pointed acting director of textile research in 
the School of Textiles. at North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, for the academic year 
of 1951-52. He will have over-all super- 
vision of the research program in the School 
of Textiles, will have charge of the school's 
graduate program, will lecture in the ad- 
vanced curricula on textile testing, and will 


_ devote. a portion of his-time to the develop- 


ment of instruments and.apparatus for tex- 
tile research as well as represent the school 
at technical seminars and meetings. 
Gerald Palmer of Salford, England, a tech- 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Iravelers 
BEWARE CHEAP 
Of IMITATIONS 


Largest Stock! 


It’s all happened in less than 25 years! poe ted by eae 
Remember the “old” PRECISION CISION HICKS — AMERICAN — WILSON — U. S. STANDARD 
Compound? The first Chain Drives? °* Picker * Draw Frame 
—for Drawing, Roving, Sliver and ° Roving frame ® Sliver | 
Ribbon Lap, for spinning and twisting, Lap ®* Cylinder Jack Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


remember that Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
ORIGINATED The First wister sner 
—and practically EVERY CHAIN Chain Drives GiveYou RING. The rene improvement 
in the Textile Industry? entering the spinning room since the 
u ord ig 
CISION. you DRIVES by otficieney tall advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 
Experts—from the ORIGINATORS! ™ore uniform product | 
Cal PRECISION —the Pioneer and ° service NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 
ucer of Textile’s most complete ° shoc capacity, ' 
line of Chain Drives—most of them in true economy—first and A. NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 
stock, Or, ask for a Sales-Engineer! _|ast. 
Manufactured only by the | 
Engineers : — Coms : Bearings : Geors 


DIVISION OF TURNER MANUFACTURING co. 


PRECISI o N NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


GEAR AND MACHINE CO. 


2001 North Tryon St,Charlotte, N.C. . 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
THE SOUTH'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF GEARS AND CHAIN Drives 


Between and McLeod § 
IT havent 
got a chance / 
“OLD STEER” 


HAS HIS TROUBLES 
BUT 


WILL BE GREATLY PLEASED WITH OUR PRODUCTS-— 
HIGH QUALITY LEATHER BELTING & LOOM STRAPPING 


MCLEOD LEATHER BELTING COMPANY 


GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 
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They Measure Up 
On Every Job 


There's a right Dary Ring Trav- 
eler to do any spinning or twisting 
job—for any type of yarn. 


Call in your friendly Dary repre- 
sentative. He'll show you the right 
traveler to help your production 
meet those tough specifications— 
get high quality in great quantity, 
at any operating speed. 


Next time you order, 
Specify DARY Ring Travelers 
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_mingham, Ala. 
Yeates are located in the general offices of 


PERSONAL NEWS 


nical assistant with the work study depart- 
ment of Richard Haworth & Co., Ltd., Sal- 
ford, has been awarded an Economic 
Co-operation Administration post-graduate 
scholarship in the School of Textiles at 
N. C. State College. He begins his studies 
this month and will spend a year at. the 
college. 


John H. Karrh has been appointed man- 
ager of the fiber division of Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Corp., producers of the pro- 
tein fiber, Vicara, and Jesse F. Yeates, Jr., 
succeeds him as sales manager. Mr. Karrh 
joined the Richmond, Va., firm on Aug. 1, 
1949, as sales manager. Prior to joining the 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., he was 
president and general manager of Applica- 
tions Research, Inc. Mr. Yeates’ appoint- 
ment as sales manager follows a year of ex- 
perience in the sales department of the fiber 
division of the firm. Prior to joining V-C 


‘he was in charge of market research and pro- 


duction planning for Sloss-Shefheld in Bir- 
Both Mr. Karrh and Mr. 


V-C in Richmond, Va. 


Election to new posts of several American 
Cyanamid Co. executives was announced re- 
cently. E. D. Powers, vice-president in 
charge. of production, was elected to the 
board of directors. He succeeds H. P. East- 
man who retired Aug. 31. A. J. Campbell, 


general manager of the industrial chemicals 


division, and Howard Huston, formerly as- 
sistant to the president, were elected vice- 
president. L. C. Duncan was elected as- 
sistant to the president. Other executive 
changes announced were the election of J. J. 
Murray and G. C. Walker as assistant treas- 
urers, and J. W. King and W. B. Ward as 
assistant comptrollers. 


J. K. Adams has withdrawn from the 


partnership of J. E. Sirrine Co., Greenville, 


S. C. At the same time the firm announced 


the addition of two new. partners, J. W.: 


Cantrell and George Wrigley, Jr. 


Richard M. Salisbury recently joined Cela- 


nese Corp. of America as a sales representa- 
tive at the firm's Charlotte, N. C., office. A 
graduate of the School of Textiles at North 
Carolina State College, Mr. Salisbury has 
had experience in sales of textile equipment 


while covering the Carolinas for Textile 
Specialty Co., Greensboro, N. C., and later 
Carotex Sales of Gastonia, N. C. 


J. N. Jones of Waxhaw, N. C., is now 
overseer of spinning at Alma Mills, Gaffney, 


W. L. Dallas, for the past four years 


night superintendent at the No. 2 Plant of 


- | ment. 


‘| Mills Mill at Woodruff, S. C., has resigned 


that position to become general overseer on 
the first shift over the preparation depart- 
weave room and cloth room at 


Waverly Mills, Laurinburg, N. C. 


Shirley G. Dixon, chairman of Courtaulds 
(Canada), Ltd., recently resigned from the 
board of directors of American Viscose 
Corp. and has been succeeded on the Avisco 
board by Frederick Nymeyer, president of 


Nymeyet & Baird, Chicago, Ill. . . . William 
E. Dungan has been transferred to the Roa- 
noke, Va., plant of American Viscose Corp. 
where he will be assistant to the plant's 
chief engineer. MacLean Williamson, 
of the Avisco staple sales division, resigned 
Aug. 31 after 15 years with the firm to enter 
his own business. He will become president 
of Quality Pad Co., Inc., Gardner, Mass. 
Mr. Williamson joined Avisco in 1935 and 
worked in the Charlotte, N. C., sales office 
until 1940. After service in World War Il 


he rejoined the firm and became assistant 
to the manager of the staple sales division. 


Walter M. Ralph, at /eft, above, director 

of research and development for the past 
22 years, has been made assistant to the pres- 
ident, National Aniline Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., New York. Mr. 
Ralph contributed importantly to advances 
in Azo color chemistry at the time when the 
replacement of German dye intermediates 
was critical to American industry. He has 
been active in the development of new dyes, 
organic chemicals and synthetic detergents 
ever since joining National Aniline tmme- 
diately after its formation in 1917. 
Mr. Ralph's present duties will be assumed 
by Dr. Wesley Minnis, rig4t, who for two 
decades. has been assistant plant manager in 
charge of research and development at the 
Buffalo, N. Y., plant of National Aniline 
Division, directing and co-ordinating the 
dual activities of National Aniline’s chemi- 
cal and engineering research. His own re- 
search activities have been concerned prin- 
cipally with organic intermediates with spe- 
cial emphasis upon the chemistry of aro- 
matic nitro and amino compounds. 


John M. Caughman, general superintend- 
ent of Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C.., 
is currently attending a 15-week seminar on 
advanced management at New York Univer- 
sity, in addition to studying regular N.Y.U. 
courses in advanced management. He will 
return to his duties at Spartan in January. 


Theodore Riegel has been appointed as- 
sistant to the executive vice-president of 
Riegel Textile Corp. Prior to this recent 
promotion Mr. Riegel was manager of cotton 
gray goods and job finishing sales. 
J. G. Spivey has been appointed to Mr. 
Riegel's former position. He had previously 
been assistant to Mr. Riegel. 


See "Before Closing Down” 


for more Personal News 
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OBITUARIES 


Donald A. Buchan, 
43, Southern manager 
of Davis & Furber 
Machine Co. with 
headquarters in Char- 
lotte, N. C., died re- 
cently. at a hospital in 
Charlotte. Mr. Buchan 
was a native of North 
Andover, Mass., and 
interment was made 
in that city. Surviving are his mother, his 
wife, two daughters, a brother and two 
sisters. 


Herbert E. Carroll, 58, superintendent 
of Lincoln Mills of Alabama, Huntsville. 
Ala., died recently following a heart attack. 
Mr. Carroll had been connected with Lin- 
coln Mills since 1922, when he was em- 
ployed as a welder. He was a Mason and a 
Shriner. | 


Henry Howard, 83, noted industrial 
chemist, died Aug. 27 at Cambridge, Mass. 
Following his graduation from M.I.T. he 
joined Merrimac Chemical Co., now Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., and became superin- 
tendent and later vice-president. Between 
1920 and 1926 he was director of. research 
and development at Grasselli Chemical Co., 
Cleveland, O., now a Du Pont subsidiary. 
He is survived by three sons and a daughter. 


Roy N. Lotspeich, 69, former owner of 
Appalachian Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., died 
Sept. 8. Mr. Lotspeich was publisher of 
the Knoxville Journal and disposed of his 
interest in the mills when he became pub- 
lisher of the newspaper in 1936. 


George Mackay, 70, who retired some 
years ago as manager of Acme Loom Reed 
& Harness Co., Greenville, §. C., after 30 
years with the firm, died Aug. 30 at a hos- 
pital in Spartanburg, S$. C. He is survived 
by his wife. 


Frederick Moore, 66, for the past 25 
years with the Charlotte, N. C., firm of 
Moore & Thies, certified public accountants 
and cost specialists and well known in 
Southern textile circles, died Sept. 6. He 
is survived by his wife, a son and a daugh- 
ter, two sisters and a brother. | 


Benjamin M. Rogers, 71, who served 
aS superintendent of Oakboro (N. C.) Cot- 
ton Mills for 27 years and was a director 


of Stanly Knitting Mills of Oakboro, died | 


Aug. 18. He had been in declining health 
for two years. Surviving are his wife, a 
daughter and five sons. 


Ernst C, Sherman, 64, retired vice- 
president and general manager of Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.., 
died Sept. 5 at his home in Madison, N. J. 
Mr. Sherman retired from. active business 
hive years ago because of poor health. Sur- 
viving are his wife, two sons, a brother 
and a sister. 
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can build , 


Set No 
MASTER SUPREME or 


Patented Palm-Grip Design 
Handles give a secure hand- 
grip and better appearance. 


23 Most Needed Wrenches for 3 | 
General Service Work 3 wp) 


Here is beyond doubt the finest basic investment 32-tooth ratchet action—pow!l 
: , always makes a double tooth 

any mechanic can make in tools. Here, in a fine, contact for cdded: strength. 

welded steel case, are the tools he'll a/ways need, 

no matter how big his tool kit may grow—23 of 

them, all famous Snap-on master quality, that will 


Easily removed Welch plugs 
permit cleaning and servicing 
of friction grip device. 


stand up under long, hard service. 


The most needed wrenches for routine mainte- 
nance and assembly work, based on the repeated 
selections of experienced mechanics everywhere. 


Look this fine set over, next time your Snap-on 
man calls! Four handles, including a ratchet and 
speeder, three extensions, a universal joint, and 
15 most often used sockets—all handsomely 
chrome-plated. Check for yourself the valuable 
Snap-on construction features explained at right 
—try these fine tools—and you'll agree as thou- 
sands have, here’s the perfect foundation for your 
tool kit! Write today for free copy of new 104- 
page Snap-on Catalog. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 


t045-! 28th Avenue, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
. For 
30 Years, 


Four-way socket grip makes it 
easier and faster to inter- 
change various units. Hot. 
broached chip-curled openings 
for smooth strong socket walls. 


Snap-on’s guarantee protects 
... any wrench proving defec- 
tive in material or workman- 
ship will be replaced. 


The time-saving way fo 


uy time-saving tools’? 


*Snap-on is the trademark of Snap-on Tools Corporation, 
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TEXTILE ENGINEERING 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


Plans and designs for all types 
COTTON of projects related to the textile f 
RAYON industry. Appraisals, moderniza- Ou 
WOOL tion studies, machinery layouts, 
SILK air-conditioning, power and 


NYLON water filtration plants, a QUALITY SERVICE 


phases of textile engineering. 


rchtiecis 


ATLANTA 


AND ACCURACY 


and Ongineers 
Steel Rolls & Picker Aprons reconditioned by 


Specialists Since 1939 In 


TEXTILE 


TOP CLEARER BOARD—Made of maple— | York Road Phone 5-4022 
expertly machined 


NORLANDER-YOUNG 
CLEARERS |. MACHINE COMPANY. 


PLUSH SCAVENGER ROLL—A Specialty GASTONIA, N. C. 


REVOLVING TOP CLEARER ROLL— 


Featuring uniform covered surfaces | sv 


CLEARER CLOTH COTS—Note flat 


lock seam improvement 


“Every Customer a Satisfied One” 


F F ROSE & C0 M aiden N c Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


When you have your Spindles, Pressers, Flyers, 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 


FIBRE 
TEXTILE TRUCKS 


ARE TOUGHER, EASIER TO HANDLE 


Made of finest vulcanized fibre available—3/32” or 1%” thickness. 
Sturdy, all-steel welded frame. Available in three styles. 


fy, be Paddock Company has specialized in the manufacture of textile 
trucks for 12 years and knows the industry’s requirements. 


In addition to our Vulcanized Fibre Trucks, we also manufacture Alumi- 


num, Stainless Steel, and Galvanized Metal Trucks, Quill Cans, Filling 


Boxes and other materials handling equipment. 


We Invite Your Inquiries 


J. C. PADDOCK COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG SOUTH CAROLINA 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT, FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS, VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


LAGRANGE, Ga.—-Callaway Mills Co.’ is 
replacing coal-fired furnaces with gas at most 
of its plants. Conversion to gas is now 
under way at the Hillside, Unity Spinning 
and Elm City Plants: New boilers are being 
installed at Hillside, where power is fur- 
nished for all the HDV Division, and at 
Unity Spinning, where power 1s also sup- 
plied for the Oakleaf Plant. Elm City will 
use its present equipment with the addition 
of equipment necessaty for gas conversion. 
Hillside’s boiler will generate 60,000 
pounds of steam per hour and Unity Spin- 
ning’s will generate 18,000. pounds per 
hour. 


New Beprorpb, Mass.—Two stockholders 
of Kilburn Mill recently obtained a tempo- 
rary imyunction restraining the company’s 
officers from moving any of their plant to 
the South. A Bristol County judge issued 
a temporary restraining order enjoining the 
defendants from moving from New Bedford 
pending a hearing, scheduled to have been 
held Sept. 6. In the meanwhile, Kilburn 
Mill has purchased a 135-acre artificial lake. 
Lake Lanier, near Tryon, N. C., 
of its proposed new plant. 


at the site 


Monroe, Ga. — The Walton Mill Co. 
marked its 50th year in the cotton gray 
goods manufacturing business with a two. 
day celebration Aug. 24-25 featured by an 
open house for the public and a giant bar- 
becue for 1,500 employees, stockholders, 
suppliers and representatives of Southeast- 
ern Cottons, the mill’s selling agents. Dur- 
ing the open house more than 1,500 per- 
sons inspected the mill and its newly in- 
stalled quality control laboratory where, 
under ideal conditions and with newest 
methods, the output of every department 
is tested to insure the production of quality 
drills, twills, ducks and sateens. At the 
barbecue President Henry Tichenor told how 
the plant had grown from a mill with about 
5,000 spindles to today’s 21,756 spindles 
and 518 looms and paid separate tribute to 
four groups for their contributions to the 
company's success—employees, stockholders, 
suppliers and customers. Special anniver- 
sary gifts were presented to two employees 
with the longest service, Will Travis Rowe 
and his sister, Mrs. Willie Florence Miller, 
with 44 and 40 years of service, respectively, 
and to Harry Horn, mill superintendent 
since 1922. 
sary, the company issued a 16-page booklet 
giving its history and illustrating its work. 


Mount Ho N. C.—More than 2,000 
employees of American Yarn & Processing 
Co. gathered here last month for their sec- 
ond annual picnic. Attending were employ- 
ees from the company's eight Mount Holly 
plants and the Dixon Plant in Gastonia, 
N. C. The event was concluded with a 
barbecue supper and stage show. 


ROCKMART, Ga. — Rockmart-Goodyear 
Mills has installed seven new twisting ma- 
chines which will bring about a marked in- 
crease in the monthly production of tire 
fabric from rayon and nylon, according to 
Earl A. Powell, superintendent. The pro- 
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Also in honor of the anniver-’ 


“very 
good”’ at present, with the mill being in 
operation 6 1/3 days a week. 


Boston, MAss. — Pepperell Mfg. Co.., 
which was founded in 1851, is believed to 
be the only manufacturing company in the 
United States, whose shares are owned by 
the public, which has recorded dividend pay- 
ments in every calendar year for a century. 
The firm this year is celebrating its 100th 
anniversary. It has spread from plants at 
Biddeford and Lewiston, Me., to add others 


at Fall River, Mass., Lindale, Ga., and Pep-_ 


perell, Ala. 


LAURENS, S$. C.—The Laurens Industrial 
Board recently voted to Z0 ahead with con- 
struction of a plant for Woonsocket (R. I.) 
Worsted Co., subject to government ap- 
proval and to agreement on final details 
with the company. Estimated total cost of 
the plant,’ excluding machinery, has been 
set at $175,000. 


RAEFORD, N. C.—Robbins Mills (N. C.), 
Inc... recently completed construction of a 
new weaving plant here and are now in the 
process of starting its initial operation. The 
plant will employ approximately 1,200 to 
1,500 persons*when in full operation. 


GREENVILLE, ‘S. C.—New air condition- 
ing facilities are being added at the Judson 
Mill division of Deering, Milliken.& Co. in 
Greenville. This project, expected to cost 
in the neighborhood of a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars, will include new apparatus 
towers and new air conditioning facilities 
for this well-known mill. General contrac- 
tor for the project is Daniel Construction 
Co. of Greenville, S. C., and Birmingham, 


Ala. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The addition of a 
twister building, weave room and cloth grad- 
ing room for the Drayton Mill Division of 
Deering, Milliken & Co. is nearing com- 
pletion according to a recent announcement 
by Daniel Construction Co. of Greenville, 
S. C., and Birmingham, Ala., general con- 
tractor for the project. This half million 


dollar expansion program includes a new 


55,000 square feet twister building, an ap- 
paratus building for air conditiong equip- 


' duction at the plant is reported as 


ment and the excavation of a large base- 
ment area to provide an addition to the 
weave room and a new cloth grading room. 
It is anticipated that this new unit will be 
in complete operation by the end of the 
Summer. | 


WELLForRD, S. C.—An official of Jackson 
Mills recently reported that the company has 
sold 127 houses and lots to employees for 
a total of $321,800. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—-Haynsworth Mills and 
Ottaray Textiles, Inc., which utilize 576 
50-inch looms in weaving rayon, nylon and 
other synthetic fabrics, have been acquired 
by Woodside Mills of Greenville, S.C. 
Both mills were founded by the late H. J. 
Haynsworth, Jr., of Greenville. Haynsworth 
Mill was built in 1948 and Ottaray Textiles 
hassbeen extensively remodeled and enlarged 
in the last several years. The new owners 
report that the personnel and organization 
of the two plants would not be changed. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—The Kahn Co., tex- 
tile processing firm, recently brought suit in 
Buncombe Superior Court here seeking 
$177,000 in damages from the Southern 
Railway System. The textile concern alleges 
that a Southern train blocked a crossing and 
delayed fire trucks more than 13 minutes in 
reaching its plant after a fire alarm had 
been turned in last Jan. 27. 


INMAN, S, C—-A new housing project 
has been announced by Inman Mills for its 
employees. A tract of land owned by the 
company has been set aside and cut into lots 
averaging 85 by 170 feet which may be 
bought by Inman Mill employees for build- 
ing of new homes, under individual con- 
tracts. 


ATLANTA, GA.-—— Machinery of Arcadia 
Woolen Mills was slated to have been sold 
at auction Sept. 25. Most of the machinery 
was said to be over eight years old. The 
real estate was not for sale. The plant, 
which was one of the largest independently 
owned woolen mills in the. nation, ceased 
operations last January. 


MILLEDGEVILLE, GA.—The Naval Ord- 
nance plant here has been purchased by 


renovation program. 
men and women, 


AIR VIEW OF OAKLAND MILL OF THE KENDALL CO., NEWBERRY, 5S. C., 


The plant now contains 61,000 spindles and 1,440 looms, employs 650 


which will 
observe an open house Oct. 9 and 10 to mark the completion of $4,000,000 expansion and 
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J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., for a reported 
price of $2,000,000 cash. The plant was 
built in 1943 for the production of fuses. 
The Stevens firm subsequently leased the 
property and employs about 600 persons in 
the textile operation there. 


GLascow, Va.—The Defense Production 
Administration reported recently that James 
Lees & Sons Co. has received a $1,344,730 
rapid tax write-off certificate to build a cot- 
ton duck plant at Glasgow. 


GREENSBORO, C.—Cone Mills Corp, 
has received a Certificate of Commendation 
from the National Guard Bureau “in recog- 
nition of patriotric service to the National 


Guard of the United States during the year 
1950-51," 


GREER, S. C.—Sale of houses in the mill 
village of the Greer Plant of Victor-Monag- 
han Co. began Sept. 24. The firm of Ales- 
ter G. Furman in Greenville is handling the 
sales. 


GREENVILLE, S. C-—Bath Mills, Inc., was 
chartered Sept. 4 to weave and manufacture 
cloth, fabrics, garments and textiles of all 
types. Burnet R. Maybank, Jr., son of the 
senior U. S. Senator from South Carolina; 


is listed as president of the new concern. 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C.—The million- 
dollar synthetic thread processing plant cur- 
rently under construction near Henderson- 
ville for Belding Heminway by Daniel Con- 


Better Service Lower Cost 


with WHITEHEAD 


OILLESS BEARING 


and NEBS 


Now your mill can use Whitehead Perma- 
lube Saddles and Nebs at a first cost that 
is usually less than for old-fashioned iron 
saddles and nebs. There never has been a 
comparison of second costs, for Whitehead 
Permalube Saddles and Nebs eliminate oil 
from rolls and yarn, reduce cleaning, won’t 
score the rolls, can’t cock or wander. You 


NEW! 


Now furnished as standard in front saddle and neb bearings. 


Solid Bronze Oilite front saddle bearing is also availablc 
for extra heavy loads and scored roll necks. 
quires a few drops of oil every few months.) 


BRONZE OILITE INSERTS 
IN PERMALUBE 


(‘This re- 


can install them and forget them. 


Over 500,000 Spindles Now Equipped 
With These SELF-OILING Products 


The new, improved Whitehead Saddles are 
being used in over 150 mills on more than 
half a million spindles. More and more mills 
are changing systematically to Whitehead 
Permalube assemblies exclusively. 


Only Whitehead Permalube Products 
Offer These Money-Saving Features 


@ Years of trouble-free service 

@ No oiling of Permalube — Infrequent 
oiling of Ojilite. 

No oil on yarn from top rolls 

Less lint accumulation 

Easier picking —less often 

Very low friction coefficient 


Aluminum bearing holders won't 
score rolls 


@ Pivot point permanently edjueted 


We have Saddles and Nebs for most 
all forms of drafting and invite you to 


TRY THEM FREE! 


Send us a right-hand and center 
neb and a saddle of the types you 
are now using and indicate the 
number you need for one side of 
your most troublesome frame. We 
will furnish a complete set of nebs 
and saddles for one side absolutely 
free of charge or obligation. But 
we warn you—once you've tried 
Whitehead Permalube Saddles and 
Nebs, you’ll want them on all your 
frames. 


@ Saddle self-aligning. No tilting 


@ Bearings quickly replaced if ever nec- 
essary for only 3c to 5c each 


Prompt Delivery from Ample Stocks 


PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


WHITEHEAD ENGINEERING CO. 


522 WEST PEACHTREE STREET, staal 


ATLANTA 3, 


BOK 4354 ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Matthews Equipment Co., 93A Broadway, Providence, R. |. 


*SEE YOUR MEADOWS MAN 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
J. P. Coleman, Box 1351, Greenville, S. C. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Walter Coleman, Box 782, Salisbury, N. C. 
NORTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


ALABAMA, GEORGIA, MISSISSIPPI! 
Sam Hogg, Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 
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struction Co, of Greenville, $. C., is reported 
to be more than half completed. Scheduled 
to go into operation by year end, this new 
plant will manufacture and process special 
thread for sewing nylon and other new syn- 
thetics. The process is a totally new one, 
developed and patented by Belding Hemin- 
way exclusively for the processing of threads 
used in sewing of synthetic fabrics. These 
new threads are expected to overcome some 
of the difficulties previously encountered in 
the sewing of these fabrics. 


LIBERTY, S. C.—Fiske-Carter Construc- 
tion Co. of Greenville, S. C.. has been 
awarded the contract at $50,000 for con- 
struction of an addition to the No. 2 Plant. 
of Woodside Mills here. J. E. Sirrine Co. - 
of Greenville is engineer for the project. 
which consists of a brick addition measur- 
ing 60 by 120 feet. Company officials ex- 
plain that the addition is being erected to 
allow for rearrangement: of present opera- 
tion at the mill and that no additional looms 
will be installed. © 


ANDERSON, S. C. — The Appleton Mill 
Co., division of J. P. Stevens & Co. has re- 
cently launched a major modernization pro- 
gram, including complete new switch gear, 
new compressors, new warehouse facilities 
and re-roofing of the entire mill. This proj- 
ect, reportedly costing more than $300,000, 
is currently under way by: the Daniel Con- 
struction Co. of Greenville, S.-C., general 
contractors for the project. 


ANDERSON, S$. C.—The Owens-Corning 
fiber glass plant located at Anderson is now 
more than half complete according to a re- 
cent announcement from Daniel Construc- 
tion Co. of Greenville, S. C., and Birming- 
ham, Ala., general contractors for this proj- 
ect. This $5,000,000 plant will add a major 
new production unit in the rapidly growing 
fiber glass field. This plant and 


severa! 


_others being built in this country will more 


than triple the production of fiber glass by 
the end of 1951. 


LAURENS, S$. C._—Watts Mills, division ot 
J. P. Stevens ; Co., Inc., celebrated its 50th 
anniversary with a big “open house’ for its 
employees and their friends, for the people 
of Laurens, and for friends in neighboring 
communities, all day Wednesday, Sept. 19. 
While the anniversary was the occasion for 
the event, Watts Mills also showed the re- 
sults of a program of modernization and 
expansion, and conversion to weaving dur- 
ing the past few years. This plant now em- 
ploys more than 1000 people, and operates 
approximately 1,600 looms. Feature of the 
“open house” were conducted tours of Watts 
Mills, with visitors seeing at first hand the 
many operations in the preparation of yarn 
and weaving fine fabrics for many uses. 
Hostesses attractively dressed in énsembles 
made from Watts Mills fabrics registered 
guests and gave each booklets and souvenirs 
of the occasion. Smartly uniformed guides 
conducted each group on a 40-minute tour 
which ended with refreshments, special mu- 
sic, and an elaborate exhibit of Watts Mills 
fabrics. 


RALEIGH, C.—American Woolen Co., 
which recently acquired Premier Mills here, 
has purchased a 20-acre tract of 
jacent to the Premier property. 


land ad- 
No imme- 
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Meadows Manutacturing Co. — 


diate expansion program is planned, how- | 


ever, according to company officials. 


East GREENWICH, R. I. — Ambrose T. 
Smith, owner of Greenwich Printing & 
Dyeing Co., Inc., reported recently that he 
is considering moving his business to the 
South. “No final decision has been made. 
It is in the speculation stage and I am not 
ready to make any statement about it,’ he 
said. 


MARBLE, N. C.—A large woolen mill 
may be erected here: by Peerless Textiles, 
Inc., a subsidiary of Peerless Woolen Mills, 
Rossville, Ga., which has taken an option 


on a 140-acre tract of land near Marble, | 
halfway between Murphy and Andrews, | 


N. C. Peerless Textiles plans call for five 
large plants and a finishing Aug the first 
unit to be operating by Jan. 1, 1953. Citi- 
zens of Cherokee County oe been asked | 


to purchase $225,000 accumulated preferred | 


stock to help finance erection of .the firs: | 
unit. Peerless Textiles, organized earlier | 


this year, recently purchased the woolen mill | 
and equipment of Hardwick Woolen Mills, | 


Cleveland. Tenn. 


MOORESVILLE, N. C.—More than 5,000 | 
persons were in attendance Sept. 3 when | 
Mooresville Mills staged its annual festival | 


and barbecue for employees and members | 


of their families at the Recreation Park. A | 
general holiday was declared for all units of | 
the plant including the former Abernathy | 
Yarn Mill of Statesville, N. C., which is. 


now Mooresville Mills Plant 7: Festivities | 


began promptly at 1 p.m. when the Moores. | 


ville high school band gave an outdoor con- | 


cert at the park. Immediately following the 
concert there was a style show, a rod and 
reel casting contest and a husband calling 
contest for women employees. There was 
a variety of contests for children and draw- 


ings were made for many valuable prizes. 


including an. automatic washer, hams and 
tood baskets. Three hundred and _ three 
long-service employees received loyalty pins 
in special ceremonies, and barbecue and 
cold drinks were served to everyone attend. 
ing. More than 6,000 pounds of meat was 
prepared for the occasion. The gala celebra- 
tion carried over into the evening when a 
free square dance was held at the skating 
rink, and the Mooresville Moors of the 
N. C. State League met the Hickory Rebels 
at the Moor Park. The list of long-service 
employees honored included one each in 
the 50 and 45-year bracket; two in the 40- 
year group; six in the 35-year group; nine 
in-the 30-year class; nine in the 25-year 
group; and 15 in the 20-year class. 


LAURINBURG, N. C. — Waverly Mills, 
Inc., has established a scholarship fund for 
deserving high school students whose _par- 
ents work for the firm. Award of the 
scholarship will be made for one year at a 
time as funds are available. It is expected 
that the award will be continued for the 
four-year college term to the holder of the 
scholarship, provided a satisfactory record 
is made in college. First recipient of the 
award was Hoover Harrelson, a recent grad- 
uate of Laurinburg High School, whose 
mother is a spinner in the Prince Plant of 
Waverly. Young Harrelson has entered the 
School of Textiles at North Carolina State 
College this Fall. 
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There IS a Difference 


in Textile Casters 


In less than two years since the first WIL-MAT Caster 
was made, WIL-MATS have been adopted as standard 
equipment on many of America’s finest textile trucks 
and are being specified—exclusively—on the orders 
of many of America’s finest mills. Those who have tested 
and tried WIL-MAT Casters have found them to be 
different . . . and better. 


We Specialize 


The WIL-MAT plant is the only one in America devoted 
entirely to the production of textile casters. Its per- 
sonnel has had long years of experience in this field, 
and WIL-MATS’ practical construction: is the result of 
that experience. 


WIL-MAT Casters excel all other casters in free rolling, 
length of service, and in freedom from clogging up... 
and we will be. glad to prove this by demonstration. 
WIL-MAT curved, chip-proof bevel cannot wear to 
sharp edges and its tread will not pick up grease, oil 
or grime to track up floors. Its advanced and rugged 
construction distributes and absorbs stress and shock. 


Use the handy coupon below 
to get full facts on why you 
should always specify WIL- 
MAT when you buy casters. 


~ ayes 


J 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS 
2511 Wilkinson Blivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


| Please send me literature on WIL-MAT Casters [7] 
Please have your representative call 
| 


L 
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LAMBETH PRODUCTS 
FOR SPINNING, TWISTING, SPOOLING, WEAVING 


TILTON 
Woven Endless Belts 
‘Uniformly Strong 


Eliminate vibration and transmit maximum 
power without slippage. 


Constant Length 


Practically all stretch and shrinkage taken out 
at factory. | 


: Flat and Round 


Card Bands + Lickerin Belts « Doffer Belts « Cone 
Belts + Belts for Driving Flats. 


Exclusive Agents in Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia 


Oliver D. Landis, Inc. | LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


718 Queens Road : Charlotte 7, North Carolina Plants at New Bedford, Mass. and Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Have You 


Since 


RISER 


NEW JERSEY Established ive NORTH CAROLINA 
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EQUIPMENT — 
Tub-Type Truck 


Years of experience in the development 
of this type of equipment have gone into 
development of a new sanitary stainless 
stéel tub-type truck offered by Market Forge 
Co. of Everett, Mass. Its design is especially 
suited for the chemical industries and tex- 
tile industry. Stainless steel throughout, the 
inside of the truck is carefully finished and 
polished to resist corrosion. All the corners 
are rounded so as to be easy-to-clean and 
always remain sanitary. The top edges are 
reinforced with a triangular piece of formed 
metal to stiffen the sides and resist damage. 
The removable plug (optional) in one cor- 
ner allows the contents to be easily drained. 

The truck is furnished with any type and 
arrangement of swivel or rigid casters. The 
structure on which it is mounted may be of 
stainless or structural steel galvanized or 
painted and can be attached permanently or 
as a removable unit. The bearings are 
equipped with thoroughly tested seals which 
prevent the entrance of dirt and foreign 
matter as well as the escape of grease. Spe- 
cifications are: capacity, 1,000° pounds.; 
length inside, 60. inches; width inside, 261/ 
inches. Wheels may be cushion rubber, 
hard rubber, aluminum, plastic or semi-steel. 


Automatic Air Filter 


= 
| 


A self-cleaning filter for textile air-han- 
dling systems, the Type S air cleaner elimi- 
nates routine cleaning of lint screens and 
is used in all types of rooms except where 
lint and dirt are of a sticky nature, accord- 
ing to the Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, 
N.C. The cleaner is mounted over recircu- 
lated air openings on unit or central station 
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systems and is available in several sizes. It 
filters lint and dirt from the air and de- 
posits them in an enclosed receptacle which 
is emptied periodically. No replacement ot 
hlter media is required and units are com- 
pact because they handle air at relatively 
high velocities. Each unit is controlled by 
an automatic timer and driven by a 1/6 h-p. 
electric motor. Construction is of heavy 
gauge metal with .corrosion resistant finish 
and has 32 mesh Lumite filter screen. 


Stainless Size Kettles 


The Textile Shops, Spartanburg, S. C., 
currently is introducing its new line of al 
stainless steel mixing and storage kettles 
for warp size, backfill, dye, etc. These new 
kettles can be furnished with single or dou- 
ble motion stirrer assemblies and with bot- 
tom and/or side steam jackets in combina- 
tion with open or closed steam coils as re- 
quired. They are insulated with a minimum 
thickness of 11-inch fiberglass and sheathed 
with stainless steel. This new line of ket- 
tles is furnished with such exclusive fea- 
tures as: nylon foot bearing, self-aligning 
ball bearing suspension of stirrer assembly, 
vapor and grease seals for stirrer shaft, cast 
aluminum motor and gear housing, safety 
handle for manhole cover, vent and over- 
flow connections, and conical or dished bot- 
tom. Additional information and prices will 
be furnished upon request. 


Windle Appoints Agent 


Standard Mill Supply, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C., has been named exclusive Southern 
sales representative for the J. E. Windle 


SUPPLIES — SERVICES — LITERATURE 


Machine Works. North Grafton, Mass.. 
manufacturer of cloth finishing, doubling, 
measuring and winding machinery. 


Norcross Viscometer 


The Norcross Corp., Newton, Mass., has 
recently developed new Viscometer measur- 
ing elements which can be used to méasure 
viscosities of solutions under all pressure 
from 100 pounds per square inch to full 
vacuum. These elements are designed as 
Models M5 and M6, the latter meeting 
Underwriters’ requirements for explosion- 
proof equipment. 

The firm states that the new models can 
be used in place of the M3 ‘measuring ele- 
ment for solutions not at atmospheric pres- 


sures, Viscometers with these new measuring 


elements can be used for recording or con- 
trolling and they are particularly suitable 
for controlling end point viscosities, it is 
claimed, 

Bulletin V-1000C describing Norcrass 
Viscometers is available on request from 
the company. 


Foxboro Dial Thermometer 


A new model “lifetime” dial thermom- 
eter, designed specifically for the require- 
ments of modern textile dyeing and finish- 
ing has been introduced by the Foxboro Co.. 
Foxboro, Mass. It has the same unusual 
corrosion-resistant construction as the “‘life- 
time” dye tub thermometer introduced by 
this company two years ago, but features a 
large, uniform dial scale which makes for 
easy and accurate temperature measurement 
at any point from 40° to 220° F. This ad- 
vantageous feature increases the adaptability 
of the instrument to various dye house appli- 
cations, particularly in the new dyeing tech- 
niques. 

The new uniform-scale thermometer is a 
stock item with standard ten-foot length of 
tubing. It is available with either a plain 
neck bulb for open tank mounting or a 
union neck bulb for use wherever a screwed 
connection is desired. Movement is of stain- 
less steel; case is a specially-selected, cor- 
rosion-resistant aluminum alloy; bulb and 
tubing are of Type 316 stainless steel, As 
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Gain Greater 
PRODUCTION 


When Change Gears and 


Take Up Gears 
Are Required... 
TRY BAHAN SERVICE 


Our stocks of loom change gears, 
change gear pinions, and other take- 
up gears are complete. Prompt ship- 
ments eliminate delay when chang- 


ing cloth construction. 


Complete Worm take-up assemblies 
carried in Stock for immediate ship- 
manutacture 


ment. We precision 


gears for all textile mill applications. 


Your inquiries are welcome. 


BAHAN 
TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


GREENVILLE,S.C. 
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a result of this construction and a vapor- 
tight seal for the case, the instrument is 
completely protected against corrosive va- 
pors and liquids. Complete information is 
given in Foxboro Application Engineering 
Data Sheet 220-29, available on request. 


Firms Are Merged 


Through the purchase of the stock of 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. of Johnson 
City, N. Y., by the National Vulcanized 
Fibre Co, of. Wilmington, Del., two con- 
cerns that have worked closely together in 
recent years aré now merged for better serv- 
ice to the textile industry. Lestershire Spool! 
& Mfg. Co. was established in 1903, and 
from the start its efforts were devoted rather 
to making bobbins to satisfy specific mill 
conditions than to producing stock bobbins 
merely to meet competition, the firm states. 

In 1925 Lestershire began to manufacture 
fiber bobbins for the throwsters and the 
textile industry in general—bobbins — that 
were a great advance over the wood bobbins 
then in current use. By 1939 more stable 
materials began to be necessary to give bob- 
bins higher resistance to moisture and dis- 
tortion and longer ‘life when steamed or 
run at the high speeds then becoming cus- 
tomary. Magnesium, aluminum and _ bake- 
lite were adopted, and Lestershire was first 
to offer bobbins to take the tremendous pres- 


sure of nylon. 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co. has long 


been a source of specialized materials for 
the manufacture of Lestershire bobbins. It 
is one of the largest manufacturers of fiber 
in the United States and an extensive oper- 
ator in the manufacture of laminated plas- 
tics. Consolidation of the two concerns will 


_designed for hand-held operation. 


afford, not only a sure supply of these essen- 
tial materials for Lestershire bobbins, but 
will also supply greatly increased research 
and technical resources for the improvement 
of the Lestershire line of specialized bob- 
bins. 

By the addition of Lestershire Spool & 
Mfg. Co. as a wholly-owned subsidiary, Na- 
tional Vulcanized Fibre Co. increases its 
facilities for service to the textile industry. 
Lestershire is the second subsidiary of Na- 
tional Vulcanized Fibre Co. catering exclu- 
sively to the textile field. The first was 
Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co. whose principal 
products include roving cans, trucks, boxes, 
and all kinds of handling materials. 

Lestershire currently has available for the 
industry a profusely illustrated, 63-page cat- 
alog describing its wide range of bobbins. 
Copies of the catalog may be obtained on 
request to the company. 


New Metallizing Guns 


Two new metallizing guns -have recently 
been announced by Metallizing Engineering 
Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. The new 
guns, the Metco Type 4E for machine ele- 
ment work, and the Type 5E for corrosion 
protection coatings are said to develop the 
highest spraying speeds yet available in guns 
At the 
same time, the new guns provide the near- 
est thing to automatic operation yet devised, 
since they ‘incorporate a patented jet siphon 
principle in the gas head which automat- 
ically compensates for variations in gas pres- 
sure as high as ten pounds, and provides a 
steady, unvarying flame which produces uni- 
form coatings at lower cost than previously 
possible. The new guns also incorporate 
automatic control of wire feed which com- 
pensates for kinks in the wire, reel stand 
drag, etc. The Metco Type 4E is designed 


Mill Supply Coe. of Pawtucket, R. I., 


floors. 


NEWLY-DESIGNED, ALL-STEEL, PORTABLE BEAM TRUCK is now being offered by Standard 
and Charlotte, N. C. Standard all-steel portable beam 
trucks have only one moving part. The beam is put into the leom by gravity on a slight 
decline. The upright frame part of the truck has a heavy cast iron adjustable bearing. This 
bearing can be locked in any position to take care of any size loom beam up te 30-inch 
diameter heads. The harness frame arms, attached to the top red running lengthwise with the 
truck, will accommodate up to 25 harness frames, one-half-inch thick. These trucks are 
equipped with four-inch Plaskite roller bearing stationary type casters (net shown), equipped 
with thread guards. This type of caster will not mar or smudge the most highly polished 
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to spray all wires from 20 B&S gauge to 
Yg-inch in any metal—carbon steels, stain- 
less, Monels, bronze—at speeds up to 40 
per cent faster than previous models and is 
expected to cut machine part repair and 
salvage costs as much as 85 per cent to 90 
per cent. The Type SE is the first gun spe- 
cifically designed for high speed spraying of 
the softer metals, such as zinc and alumi- 
num, for protection of equipment. and struc- 
tures against corrosion for periods ranging 
from: 20 to 30 years. The SE gun sprays 
‘s-inch wire and will deposit as much as 55 
pounds of zinc per hour, aluminum 15 
pounds per hour. The guns may be mounted 
for use on a lathe or other machine in pro- 
duction line work, or may be used in hand 
held operation, since they weigh only four 
pounds, 12 ounces. For further information, 
contact Metallizing Engineering Co., Inc., 
38-14 30th Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Auto-Stop Meter 


New optional equipment for Riggs & 
Lombard soap distributing systems is the 
Neptune Auto-Stop Meter, which can be set 
tor a given number of gallons and .then will 
automatically shut off. Recently announced 
by its makers as the simplest, fastest, most 
accurate way to measure liquids into kettles, 
mixing tanks and other processing opera- 
tions, the Neptune Auto-Stop Meter is said 
to save ingredients, control formulas accu- 


rately, improve housekeeping, and provide’ 


accurate cost accounting figures. 

To operate the tripping mechanism on 
the register is first set by pushing the but- 
tons on the register until the number of 
gallons desired shows up on the setting 
wheels just above the buttons. The. register 
is then cleared back to zero, the valve is 
opened, and the operator is free to devote 


his attention to other jobs. The tripping de- | 


vice automatically cuts off the flow when the 
exact quantity is delivered. Large numerals 
on the face of the meter keep pace with the 
flow, and provide a visual check when de- 
livery is finished. A small shuttered total- 
izer, also on the face of the register, keeps 
cumulative totals. 

Riggs & Lombard. to date has used con- 
ventional Neptune meters on soap distribut- 
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It’s as easy as this to 


ISOLATE 
VIBRATION 


SAVE 
MONEY 


Here’s the durable mounting to absorb vibration. . . reduce 
noise ... cut your operating costs. By test and in‘actual mill 
installations, the Isomode Textile Pad has proved to be not 
only one of the most economical mounts, but also one which 
does a superior job of isolating vibration. 

This 4s" ribbed, resilient pad works wonders under support 
feet of looms. By absorbing the motions of the looms, and the 
forces normally transmitted to floors, lsomode Textile Pads 
reduce straining and undue deterioration of machinery. With 
no anchoring bolts needed, it costs you less to install looms — 
to relocate them*— to maintain them. And you get a quieter 


3 mill besides. 


Made of long-lasting DuPont Neoprene that resists oil, 
water, aging. Write for details — discover their surprisingly 
low cost. 

*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 
1082 State Street, New Haven 11, Conn. 


THE 


Please send data sheet containing more information on Isomode 
Pads and how to install them easily and quickly. 


ADDRESS 


Distributed by: MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Providence, R.!. 

STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., New York, N. Y. e THE SATTERLEE 

COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. e« R. B. DORMAN, Atlanta, Ga. 

0. D. LANDIS, Charlotte, N. C.e UPTON BRADEEN & JAMES, LTD., 
Toronto, Ontario and Montreal, Quebec. 
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No. 1000 
Fiber Truck 
For Long and 
Satisfactory 
Service 


This is a sturdy truck upon 
which you: can depend for long 
and satisfactory service. 


Compare its specifications with 
those of any other fibre truck. 


e .090 vulcanized fibre, se- 
curely riveted to hard- 
wood rails with solid steel 
rivets. These solid rivets 
are placed at short inter- 
vals to prevent buckling. 

e Hardwood solid or slat- 
ted bottom, sanded to a 
smooth finish. 


e Heavy duty metal top 


rail, | 

e Heavy duty metal cor- | 
ners. 

e Casters securely bolted 
to bottom. 


e Finished in clear lacquer, 
or painted, for added pro- 
tection against moisture. 


Representatives: 


Mr. N. W. Eurey Lincolnton, N. C. 
Mr. Paul Eurey Lincolnton, N. C. 


Industrial Suppliers, Inc. | 
| La Grange, Ga. 
Fall River Mill Supply Co. 


Fall River, Mass. | 


Mr. Theodore Huston 
2601 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXCEL 


Textile Supply Co. 


“Excel Trucks Excel” 


LINCOLNTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
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ing systems, and now is prepared to supply 
the new device as part of such systems for 
customers desiring automatic equipment. 
Auto-Stop Meters can also be supplied for 
measuting oil for picker rooms with the 
Riggs & Lombard oil distributing system. 
Details are available from Riggs & Lombard, 
foot of Suffolk. Street, Lowell, Mass. 


Plastic Spinning Tube 


A new plastic spinning tube said to wear 
three times longer than conventional -types 
has been developed for the textile industry 
by the mechanical goods division, United 
States Rubber Co. The tube is made of a 
tough new rubber-plastic compound and will 
not shatter, chip or warp, the firm claims. 
It will hold up to 16 per cent more yarn 
because yarn grips the spinning tube better 
thus making a tighter package. In addition, 
the tube needs no metal ferrules which 
makes possible a longer yarn package, The 
tube is marketed under the trade name Usco- 
lite Tapered Warp Tube, is available in 
standard sizes and in three colors, blue, gray 
and brown. 


Steam-Jet Cleaner 


With the co-operation of many important 
textile mills, Livingstone Engineering Co. 
has- been running field tests on steam-jet 
cleaning equipment and now announces the 
Speedylectric Steam-Jet Cleaner Model JC- 
25 for steam cleaning ‘of looms and other 
textile machinery and equipment. The new 
unit incorporates the ideas of mill men and 
engineers, whose assistance and co-operation 
is gratefully acknowledged. 

It is not contemplated that steam-jet 
cleaning will replace either compressed air 
or-vacuum methods of routine daily clean- 
ing in the weave room, but it is generally 


conceded that each loom should be thor- 
oughly steam-jet cleaned every six months 
or at least once a year. Where this preven- 
tive maintenance procedure is in effect. 
looms are kept in first-class condition and 
the vacuum or compressed air blow-off be- 
comes increasingly effective, once the old 
sticky oil and grease has been removed. 
Furthermore, after looms have been thor- 
oughly steam cleaned, maintenance men are 
able to readily inspect gears, shafts, levers 
and cams to determine whether repairs or 
replacements are necessary without tearing 
the loom down. 

Heretofore, .steam-jet cleaning has been 
found effective at steam pressures in the 
range from 125 to 145 psi, but field and 
laboratory tests have shown that faster clean- 
ing can be obtained by stepping up the ve- 
locity of the jet without adding appreciably 
to the electric power requirements. The 
JC-25 is built to operate at pressures up to 
200 psi. The combination of this high pres- 
sure and the new Speedylectric Twin-Jet 
Steam Lance, with finger-tip control, gives 
super-jet velocity and powerful cleaning ac- 
tion. Only 16 inches wide and 48 inches 
long, the JC-25 is designed for maximum 
portability in close quarters. The unit is 
completely self-contained with space pro- 
vided on the all-steel truck to mount a 
water tank of sufficient capacity for three 
to four hours of continuous operation. Un- 
like fuel fired “‘steam’’ cleaning machines 
which depend for their cleaning action on 
hot-water-under-pressure and large quanti- 
ties of solvents, the Speedylectric JC-25 uses 


‘ steam from the built-in high pressure Spee- 


dylectric boiler. Small quantities of solvents 
are used effectively and economically for 
they are not diluted by mixing with gallons 
of water at the jet. Dirt, grease, oil and 
caked-on accumulations literally melt away 
before the powerful jet of hot dry steam 
and solvents applied instantly as needed 
under finger-tip control of the operator, it is 


COITILER CONVERSION UNIT—Southern States Equipment Corp., Hampton, Ga., is now man- 


ufacturing a complete line of coiler conversion units for adapting any coiler for cards and 
drawing frames to use 14-inch cans. The added capacity of this larger can—more than 36 
per cent greater volume than a 12-inch can——ean be a distinct advantage by moving stock in 
areater quantity, the company states. On initial experiments it was found that certain coilers 
presented special problems. This was due primarily to the inefficient coil pattern resulting 
when the tube gear was of limited throw. For conversions where this was the case. Southern 
States’ engineers developed a new coil pattern by using a smaller tube gear and higher ratio 
between cantable and tube gear speeds. The new pattern fully uses the additional can capacity. 

Portion of illustration at left shows a coiler stand of standard make with Southern States 
special spectacle, tube gear, cantable and the necessary gearing to assure maximum can 
capacity. Center illustrates the coil pattern obtained with 14-inch coiler conversions where 
the existing tube gears are used. Note that the throw of the tube gear is sufficient so that 
when the larger can is installed and proper speed ratio established, the sliver passes around 
the center of the can in uniform layers. At right, pattern obtained by using a new smaller 
tube gear with higher ratios between cantable and tube gear speeds. This conversion is 
employed when use of the existing tube gear results in excessive overlapping in the center. 
The eoil pattern is much smaller but has the same uniform layer and conventional center 
opening. 
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claimed. There is no flooding of the work. 
ing area, no smoke, flames or fire hazard. 
Furthermore, the Speedylectric unit is said 
to be completely free of low water danger. 
The boiler water itself is the electric resist- 
ance heating element and if there ts no 
water, no current passes and no steam is 
generated. 


The boiler is the Speedylectric Model 
600-S3 built under A.S.M.E. Code, carries 
national board stamp and is Underwriters’ 
Laboratories listed. Available for 220, 440 
or 5350 volts. Rated at 20-kw. the JC-25 
under ordinary operating conditions con- 


sumes 15-kw per hour, Reports from users 


indicate that one man with a Speedylectric 
steam-jet cleaner does the work of five men 
using hand methods—-and does it better. 
This new unit will be shown in operation 
at the National Metal Exposition in. De- 
troit, Mich., Oct. 15-19, Booth B-228. 


W.J. Moore Named Distributor 


William J. Moore, manufacturers’ agent 
of Greenville, S$. C., has been appointed 
exclusive distributor in North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Georgia for the Pacific 
evenness tester. The Pacific evenness tester 
is manufactured and. distributed by Ander- 
son Machine Shops, Inc., Needham Heights. 
Mass. | 


Yarn-Carrying Quill 


A new plastic yarn-carrying quill said to 
wear two to three times longer than conven- 
tional typés has been developed for the tex 
tile industry by the mechanical goods divi- 
sion, United States Rubber Co. U. S. Rub- 
ber's new quill is made of a blend of rubber 
and plastic which gives it unusual tough- 
ness. It will not splinter, chip of warp, the 
firm states. Moisture does not affect it and 
it has no tendency to soften when run 
through conditioning agents. It also has 
high surface friction which gives it good 


yarn holding properties. Since each lot of 


quills is molded to order, it is possible to 
provide a good, uniform spindle fit. The 
quill is being marketed under the trade name 
Uscolite in three colors, blue, gray and 
brown. It is available in two lengths, eight 
and 834 inches. 


Wanker Offers Haiidbook 


A complete new handbook of electric 
brakes and clutches for industrial use is now 
available from the industrial division. War- 
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Ouginalow of STRIP-O-MATIC * 


CARD CLOTHING NEWS AND VIEWS 


REMEMBER BOOTH FOR QUALITY CARD CLOTHING OF ALL KINDS 
PRODUCERS SINCE 1892 


WHAT 


“Considerably Less 
Shrinkage with 


STRIP-O-MATIC™ 


I have reported to you often on 
the performance of STRIP-O- 
MATIC, now I'd like to have you 
read just what Mr. Paul Benning- 
hofen of Shuler & Benninghofen, 
manufacturers of Papermakers Felt 
Jackets in Hamilton, Ohio, recently 
wrote to a friend in another mill: 
“Acknowledging your letter of Dec. 
13th, the first breaker on one of 
our card sets is equipped with 


STRIP-O-MATIC card clothing. 


It has been in service about 3 
months. 

“We are sold on this type of card 
clothing. We find the shrinkage is 
much less, the production is much 
higher, the yarn is much better 
quality. 

‘When we equipped this particu- 
lar first breaker with this card 
clothing, we needed only a new 
cylinder. However, in order to give 
it a fair trial, we also re-equipped 
workers and strippers. The doffer, 
however, was not changed. 

‘We find the use of this card cloth- 
ing enables us to strip the cards 
much easier. We use a vacuum 
stripper and it works to much bet- 
ter advantage on card clothing of 
this type. 
‘As our card clothing needs replac- 
ing, we intend to use STRIP-O. 
MATIC, 
“Yours very truly, 
SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN 
Paul Benninghofen.”’ 
"Patented @® 


STRIP-O-MATIC 


USERS SAY: 


This letter is typical of the comments of 
the many pleased users of STRIP-O- 
MATIC. We sincerely believe that you, 
too, will find STRIP-O-MATIC gives 


you better carding at much lower cost. 
The drawings comparing STRIP-O-. 


MATIC and conventional card clothing 

show why | 
ST RIP-O- 
MATIC runs 
virtually with- 
out stripping 
—saves time— 
saves labor— 
Saves money. 
A booklet de- 
scribing 
ST RI P-O- 
MATIC and 
presenting the 
case history of 
an interesting 
and successful user is yours for the ask- 


ing. Write today to Benjamin Booth 


Company, Dept. T.B. This folder may 

well start you on the way to substantial 

savings in the operation of your cards. 
Sincerely yours, 


E. Allen Snape, Jr. 


President 
BENJAMIN BOOTH COMPANY 


Representative: Oliver D. Landis, Inc. 

718 Queens Road, Charlotte 7, N.C. 
Exc'usive Sales Agent—North Carolina, 
South Carolina 


Established 1892 


BENJAMIN BOOTH CO., ALLEGHENY AVE. & JANNEY ST., PHILA. 34, PA. | Booth 
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ner Electric Brake & Clutch Co., Beloit, 
Wis., according to Norman K. Anderson, 
division manager. The new book contains 
general information on the design and 


plication of electric brakes and clutches, and 


also incorporates unit sizes, mounting di- 
mensions, and engineering performace spe- 
cifications. The handbook, No. 701-A, can 
be obtained free of charge from Warner 
representatives or by writing directly to the 
Warner Electric Brake & Clutch Co 
Wis. 


Hunt Branch Office Moved 


Rodney Hunt Machine Co. has announced 
the relocation of its Southern regional office 
trom Greenville, S. C., to Room 909, Wilder 
Bldg., 237 S. Tryon Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Rodney Hunt sales is 
in charge. 


Open Charlotte Office 


Southern Leigh Textiles, Inc., of Birming- 
ham, Ala., dealers in cotton, cotton waste 
and textile fibers, are opening a branch office 


Beloit. 


in Charlotte, N. C., at 218 West Second 
Street. Dennis J. Doherty will be in charge 
of the new Charlotte office. 


Tell-O-Set Controller 


A new instrument said to provide sensi- 
tive, instantaneous and accurate control of 
flow, temperature, pressure, liquid level and 
other industrial process variables has been 
developed by Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Co. The device, the Tel-O-Set con- 
troller, is described by the company as the 
latest component in a series of new devices 
designed to improve process control. The 
other components of the group are the dif- 
terential converter, Tel-O-Set indicator and 
Tel-O-Set recorder. 

The controller was developed for use with 
the other three components. It is further 
described’ as a low-cost, easily installed, com- 
pact unit which provides maximum trouble- 
free operation. In addition to its extreme 
sensitivity and rapid response to process 
change, the controller operates on a pneu- 
matic balance principle which 
friction and lost motion. 

The new model is made in two types, 
one with fixed proportional band, the other 
with adjustable proportional band. The 
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units are constructed of a number of coded, 
interchangeable sections separated by dia- 
phragms. Except for manual adjustments of 
reset on the band unit, the Tel-O-Set con- 
trollers operate wholly in response to pneu 
matic signals. 


Fielden Control Equipment 


Available from Fielden Instrument Corp.., 
2920 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.. 
is the firm's new automatic control equip- 
ment, designed for use with the Fielden 
Drimeéter, which provides continuous indi- 
cation and record’ of moisture content in 
warp or cloth and automatically controls the 
slasher or dryer to correct any deviation 
from the desired moisture content. 

The equipment may be used on any type 
of slasher or fabric dryer, the firm. states. 
It is simple to install and cannot be damaged 
by incorrect adjustment of any of the pre- 
set timing controls. The control ignores wet 
seams Or momentary wet patches and makes 
corrections which are proportional to the 
deviation from the desired moisture content 
at time intervals that are automatically ad- 
justed to suit’ the machine speed. 


Close control of moisture content ts pro- 
vided, usually within plus or, minus 11% 
per cent, without hunting, on any weight 
of warp or cloth at any machine speed. 
Push buttons for manual control are pro- 
vided on the instrument panel and may also 
be installed elsewhere as necessary. Pilot 
lights indicate when moisture ts within tol- 
erance limits, too high or too low, and when 
a correction is — made. 


New 


Two new highly active dye-fixing agents, 
Emkafix R and Emkafix C are new develop- 
ments of the Emkay Chemical Co., 319 Sec- 
ond St., Elizabeth, N. J., now in production 
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after exhaustive laboratory research and 
plant trials. Products are recommended as 
after treatments for direct-dyed or printed 
cottons and rayons. 

Emkafix R is a viscous liquid designed to 
meet the requirefnents of dyers and printers 
for excellent fastness to water, perspiration, 
and hot-wet pressing. It improves. fast- 
ness to washing with minimum change of 
shade or brightness of the direct color. The 
product is easily applied to direct-dyed prece 
goods, printed fabrics, and dyed skeins, to 
prevent migration and bleeding of the dye- 
stuffs. This greatly improved color quality 
is thus obtainable without adding substan- 
tially to the cost of the dyeing operation, 
the firm states. 

Emkafix C is a heavy free-flowing liquid 
designed for use where fastness to washing 
and other specifications normally obtained 
with vat colors ate required on direct-dyed 
cotton or rayon fabrics an@ yarns. 

Detailed technical data, instructions for 
application, and technical service are avail- 
able upon request. 

Emkay Chemical Co., Elizabeth, N. J., 
will soon start extensive plant improve- 
ments, including “construction of new  re- 
ceiving and shipping platforms. The com- 
pany manufactures specialties for textile, 
paper and leather mills and for dyehouses. 


Textile Finishes Directory 


For several years the United States Test- 
ing Co. has offered the textile industry a 
helpful, up-to-date directory called Special 
Textile Finishe: for Service, Protection and 


Appearance. The new fifth edition has been 
enlarged to a’ten-page listing of trade names 
and their manufacturers. As in previous 
editions, information is also given on_ the 
fibers to which each finish may be applied, 
as well as the properties of the various fin- 
ishes. Originally, this listing was made 
available to subscribers of the “Testing 
League Bulletin,” the monthly United States 
Testing Co. textile publication. The enthu- 
siastic requests for copies and_ reprints 
prompted the subsequent editions. This di- 
rectory has been compiled through the co- 
operation of textile manufacturers and fin- 
ishers. It is based upon information pro- 
vided by the manufacturer and doés not in- 
dicate an endorsement by the United States 
Testing Co, Copies are available by writing 
to Dorothy McDonald, Consumer Service 
Division, United States Testing Go., Inc., 
1415 Park Avenue, Hoboken, N. J. 


Firm Changes Nome _ 


The corporate name of Southern Alkali: 
Corp. was changed to Columbia-Southern 
Chemical Corp. effective Sept. 1. A wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., the firm is a producer of soda ash, 
chlorine, caustic soda and related chemicals. 


Plants are located at Barberton, Ohio: Cor- 
pus Christi, Tex.; Natrium, W. Va.; Lake 
Charles. La.. and Bartlet Calit. Clarence 


M. Brown, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors for both Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp.. stated 
that the action involves a change in name 
only. He said that personnel policies and 
customer relations will not be affected. 
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AS CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


For GOODNESS Sake, please wire or write at once for our new 
describing ARTHUR BAUER’S PLANTATION  PRE- 
SERVES and RELISHES, a gift that’s in the best of taste and sure to please 
Northerners, Easterners, Westerners and, naturally, Southerners' 


Choice of 10 Christmas Gift Box assortments, ranging from $2.95 
to $24.95, with selections of our famed good-eating specialties. 


Prepared with tender care from taste-tested old Southern plan- 
Artichoke Relish—Spiced Watermelon Rind— 
Orange Marmalade ——- Whole Peach Pickle —- Peach-Pineapple 
Preserves—Spiced Cinnamon Pears—Clear Guava Jelly and 
Also, our old fashioned Chewy Pecan Pralines and 
delicious Orange-Pecan Stuffed Dates. 
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Discount on Orders of 50 or More Identical Packages 


Arthur Bauer’s 


PLANTATION 
Walterboro 12, S. C. 
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The exclusive 3-point fibre-flex 
suspension design of Super-Stroke 
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wear .. . and the unique reversi- 
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Eastern Carolina S.T.A. Parley Oct. 13 


Group discussions of carding and spinning, and winding, 
slashing and weaving will feature the Fall meeting of the 
Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Textile Assocta- 
tion to be held Oct. 13 at Erwin Auditorium in Durham, 
N. C. The meeting will get under way at 9:45 a. m. and 
following the initial opening ceremonies, the group will be 
addressed by David Clark, editor and publisher of TEXTILE 
BULLETIN, who will discuss ‘Textiles in Europe.” 

Speakers to be heard during the technical group discus-: 
sions include Joe R. Whitehurst, who will consider “Im- 
provements in Drafting of Drawing Sliver,” and I. O. Mo- 
berg, whose topic will be “Additional Weaves by Use of 
Multiple Cylinder Dobby Attachment.” 

For members wishing to attend a football game in the 
afternoon, following the meeting, Duke University will 
clash with N. C. State in Durham and the University of 
North Carolina meets the University of South Carolina in 
Chapel Hill. 


August Shipments Of Rayon Listed 


August shipments of rayon by domestic producers totaled 
98,200,000 pounds, a loss of eight per cent from the 106,- 
900,000 pounds shipped in July and ten per cent less than 
the average monthly shipments of 109,100,000 pounds in 
the second quarter of the year, according to the Rayon 
Organon, statistical bulletin of the Textile Economics Bu- 
reau, Inc. | . 

Shipments of viscose high tenacity yarn in August 
amounted to 29,300,000 pounds compared to 28,400,000 
pounds in July and 26,700,000 pounds average monthly in 
the second quarter of 1951. Viscose-+-cupra textile yarn 
shipped in August totaled 20,800,000 pounds against 24,- 
900,000 pounds in July and 27,000,000 pounds average 
monthly in the second quarter. Acetate yarn shipments in 
August amounted to 20,000,000 pounds against 25,500,000 
pounds in July and 28,200,000 pounds average monthly in 
the second quarter. Viscose+-cupra staple-+-tow shipments 
in August totaled’ 17,000,000 pounds, in July 16,700,000 
pounds, and 16,100,000 pounds average monthly in the 
second quarter. Acetate staple+-tow shipments in August 
totaled 11,100,000 pounds, in July 11,400,000 pounds, and 
11,200,000 pounds average monthly in the second quarter. 

Rayon stocks held by producers at the end of August 
stood at 42,200,000 pounds, an increase of 69 per cent 
over the 24,900,000 pounds held at the end of July. Viscose 


high tenacity stocks held at the end of August amounted 
to 1,800,000 pounds, viscose+-cupra textile yarn 19,200,- 
000 pounds, acetate yarn 15,100,000 pounds, and staple+- 
tow 6,100,000 pounds. 

The Organon points out that there is a limit to the 
amount of filament yarn that can be stocked by producers 
because of the scarcity of warp knitting section beams or 
spools, -tire beams, bobbins, and cake wraps. These items, 
which are returned to the producer by the weaver or knitter 
after consumption of the yarn, may be held up in the fabri- 
cators’ yarn inventories. 

Production calculated by the Organon for August in 
total poundage indicates an increase. Production figures, it 
is pointed out, do not necessarily mean shipments plus or 
minus the end-of-month producers’ stock change. For one 
thing, shipments usually are made on a five-day week basis 
(six days in some cases), while rayon production from 
active spinnerettes is continuous. While producers’ textile 
departments run on a five-day week basis, the seven-day 


week output of spinnerettes is packaged in five days. Over . 


a short period of time such as one month there ts clearly a 
difference between production from the spinnerette and 
packaged production, particularly if the calendar month 
ends on a Saturday or Sunday. 

Another factor influencing the July and August data was 
the shut-down on July 4 taken by several producing plants. 
Thus in July there were 30 producing days and 21 shipping 


‘days for such plants, while in August there were 31 pro- 


ducing days and 23 shipping days. Finally, it is understood 
that there has been some switch from the finer to the coarser 


deniers in viscose textile yarn production. Although the 


extent of the change is not yet known, the effect with the 
same number of spinnerettes in production would be to 
increase the poundage output from July to August. 


With these limitations in mind, the Organon estimates 


that August production of total rayon was 117,000,000 


pounds against 116,600,000 pounds in July and 112,300,- 
000 pounds average monthly for the second quarter of 
1951. For corresponding periods, viscose high tenacity 
yarn production was 29,300,000 pounds, 28,700,000 
pounds, and 27,100,000 pounds; viscose+-cupra textile 
yarn 29,800,000 pounds, 28,700,000 pounds, and 28,600.- 
000 pounds; acetate yarn 28,200,000 pounds, 30,000,000 
pounds, and 29,100,000 pounds; and staple+-tow 29,700,- 
000 pounds, 29,200,000 pounds, and 27,600,000 pounds. 

Rayon staple imported into the United States during July 
amounted to 9,703,000 pounds, a figure slightly greater 
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than June and the largest month in 1951 except for January 
when a total of 10,841,000 pounds were brought in. July 
imports were valued at $4,936,000 or an average of 51 
cents a pound. Staple imports in the first seven months of 
1951 have totaled 57,758,000 pounds as against 42,712,000 
pounds in the corresponding period of 1950. 

The principal supplier of rayon staple among the coun- 
tries shipping to the United States in the January-July 
period was Germany with 29.3 per cent of the total. Next 
was Italy with 10.9 per cent, France 10.7 per cent, Norway 
7.6 per cent, Switzerland 7.5 per cent, Sweden and the 
United Kingdom seven per cent each, and all others 20 per 
cent. 

Rayon filament yarn imports into the United States during 
July totaled 118,000 pounds, valued at $113,000 or an 
average of 96 cents a pound. Of the total amount, 52 per 
cent came from Italy and 32 per cent from the United 
Kingdom. The July imports were the smallest for any 
month in 1951. Imports of rayon filament yarn in the first 
seven months of the year totaled 4,972,000 pounds com- 
pared with 474,000 pounds in the corresponding period of 
1950. 

A study made by the Organon of rayon exports and 
imports for the first half of 1951 compared with previous 
years indicates that in the January-June period of this year 
the value of rayon and other man-made fiber product exports 
were at the highest level since 1947 and were 50 per cent 
larger than exports in the first half of 1950. Principal 
gains in exports took place in man-made staple, waste and 
tops, and especially in the item of rayon waste and tops. 


Other significant increases were made in exports of acetate 
filament yarn and in most types of woven piece goods. 

The exports of rayon and products during the first half 
of 1951 is estimated to have totaled 73,000,000 pounds. 
This half-year figure compares with the all-time high of 
138,000,000 pounds for the full years 1949 and 102,000,- 
000 pounds during the full year of 1950. 

Imports of rayon and its products into the United States 
during the first half of 1951 were valued at $27,613,000, 
an all-time high figure and one that is more than double 
the imports of $13,200,000 during the first half of 1950. 
The principal item of import during the January-June 
period this year was rayon staple (including sliver tops, 
and roving) totaling 48,054,000 pounds valued at $19,- 
118,000 or an average of 40 cents a pound. 

Comparing poundage import and export figures for speci- 
hed years, including the first half of 1951, the Organon 
arrives at the conclusion that the United States has changed 
from a net importer of rayon in the pre-war period to a net 
exporter during the last few years. It.is revealed that rayon 
imports in the first half of 1951 were 8.6 per cent of domes- 
tic production compared with 13.7 per cent in 1939. On 
the other hand, exports during the first six months of 1951 
were 11 per cent of domestic production compared with 
3.4 per cent pre-war. 

Per capita consumption of textile fibers (cotton, wool, 
and man-made) during the first six months of 1951 was 
at a rate of 37.9 pounds per year, according to the Organon. 
This figure has been exceeded only in the calendar years 
1941, 1946, and 1950. ‘With the current very slow picture 
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Vogel Closets and Hydrants are the original Closets 
and Hydrants of their type, and over a million 
have been sold through recognized wholesalers of 
plumbing supplies. 


VOGEL No. 4 


-FROST-PROOF CLOSET 


The No. 4 Frost-Proof is ideally 
suited to Mills and Mill Villages and 
when properly installed will oper- 
ate efficiently even in the coldest 
weather. Its rugged construction and 
few moving parts assure long 
dependable service. A great con- 
venience when installed in the yard 
or on a rear porch of a residence. 


VOGEL No. 10 
SEAT-ACTION CLOSETS 
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VOGEL No. 14 
SOUTHERN OUTFIT 


(Not Frost-Proof) 


‘The No. 14 is designed for Mills, 
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“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer then 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
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CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, 5. C. 


with dependable TIGER-TUF. 


LONGER LIFE—Spiral card brushes, refilled the Gastonia way, last 
from 10 to 15 years, compared with 2 or 3 years when staples are 
used—for STAPLES WILL NOT STAY PUT IN SOFT WOOD. Gastonia 
first dips the bristles and fiber in glue, then they are permanently 
pegged in. 

BETTER FINISH—To prevent lint from collecting on rolls, Gastonia 
paints them with high-grade bobbin enamel, which dries to a hard, 
glossy finish. Brushes can be refilled and returned in two days. Freight 
is paid one way. 
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in textile markets, however, the Organon doubts whether 
the per capita consumption rate for the full year of 1951 
will be anywhere near the 37.9 pounds of the first half. 

Per capita consumption of cotton in the first half of this 
year showed practically no change from the 1950 annual 
rate. While no exact figures of military uses of cotton in 
the January-June period are available from the government, 
trade estimates place this usage at five to ten per cent of 
total cotton consumption over the period. Using a figure 
of 7!/, per cent, military consumption of cotton is estimated 
at 200,000,000 pounds. : 

The notable decline in the civilian per capita consump- 
tion of wool during the first half of 1951 brought the figure 
back to the levels of 1942 and 1943. Again no exact data 
on the military use of wool fiber are available from the 
government and trade sources estimate that one-third of the 
raw wool consumption in the first quarter was for military 
purposes and this proportion increased to 50 per cent in 
the second quarter. Thus there were approximately 90,- 
000,000 pounds of raw wool used for military purposes in 
the first half of the year or 42 per cent of the-reduced rate 
of total consumption over that period. This figures includes 
any wool cloth for the government stock pile but would 
not include any purchases of raw wool under the military 
stock pile program. 

Civilian per capita consumption of man-made fibers in 
the first half of the year at nine ‘pounds showed a small 
decline from the calendar year 1950, It is figured by the 
Organon that approximately 60,000,000 pounds of the man- 
made fibers or eight per cent of the available domestic 
supply were consumed for military purposes. Included in 
this figure are such military uses as tire cord and fabric; 
human, cargo, and fragmentation bomb parachutes; blended 
man-made fiber and wool apparel; linings; insignia; tow 
targets; wire covering, etc. 

Total military uses of all figures, according to the Orga- 
non, was 350,000,000 pounds in the first half of 1951 or 
ten per cent of total mill consumption. Eliminating exports 
of textiles from this country, military consumption was 11 
per cent of domestic available supply. 


Parley Evaluates Quality Control Program 


More than 200 textile quality control men were in attend- 
ance last month at a conference of the textile committee 
of the American Society for Quality Control held at the 
Clemson College School of Textiles, Clemson, $. C. Qual- 
ity control systems for the textile industry were discussed 
in detail by an imposing panel of speakers. 

Joel F. Hembree of the Cotton Research Committee of 
Texas stressed the need for mills to furnish cotton merchants 
with more complete data of fiber properties of the raw 
cotton they desire and for merchants themselves to take 
up the use of instruments in determining characteristics 
of fibers. This information, he said, would afford merchants 
better opportunity to select wanted cottons from their 
stocks, and would lighten the quality control problem and 
enable better running work in the mills. | 
In considering control work on yarn breakage during 
warping, L. I. Horner of the technical department of Celan- 
ese Corp. of America, said bobbin faults were established 
as a major cause for higher number of breaks in the last 
beam of a creel setting. He listed drips, gouges and bruises as 
prime failures in spinning that contributed to yarn breakage, 
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but stressed that bobbin faults largely were responsible. 
Control charts, he observed, have provided powerful tools 
in the research work on the problem at the Amcelle plant. 

Mary Jo Wesson, statistician in the research division of 
West Point Mfg. Co., Shawmut, Ala., told the conference 
that a successful quality control program involves statistical 
control methods, human incentive and know-how. Mills, 
she said, must want a quality control program for it to 
function properly. 

How quality control techniques in the manufacture of 
textile machinery have improved quality, reduced work and 
scrap in the plants of Saco-Lowell Shops, Biddeford, Me., 
was explained by James T. MacDougall. He outlined steps 
being taken to control quality as: (1) Installation of the 
capability study, which is a check on the machine on which 
a part is to be made and indicates whether the machine can 
hold and make parts to engineering specifications. (2) Use 
of an average and a range chart near the machine, a system 
used to periodically determine whether the blueprint toler- 
ances are being maintained. (3) Use ‘of instruments; a 
mobile cart is provided with precision gauges and instru- 
ments which periodically check gauges used for testing the 
parts being made. 

T. R. Bainbridge of Tennessee Eastman Corp., Kingsport, 
Tenn., presented examples of how T-test techniques may be 
used in the textile industry. He explained that the T-test 
is a method used to evaluate the significance of observed 
differences between samples and that the test is based on 
how often such a difference would occur if a great many 
to-be-expected”’ differences from the same source were 
examined. 


The opinion that statistical quality control would be the 


underlying factor in upholding the future of the woolen 
and worsted industry in its bid to meet competition was 
expressed by Fred W. Noechel, assistant to the general 
manager of Deering, Milliken & Co., Johnston, $. C. He 
stated that application of a quality control program would 
bring about fewer production defects, a greater uniformity 
of product, and a lowering of manufacturing costs. 

Capt. Robert M. Kennedy, assistant to the procurement 
officer of the Philadelphia Marine Corps Depot of Supplies, 
told the conference that a statistical approach to acceptance 
of sampling of both fabrics and garments would be bene- 
ficial to the industry, but that successful application would 
require considerable work and co-operation by qualified per- 
sons in the statistical quality control field and the garment 
making industry. He declared that its accomplishment 
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would come more as a result of careful cost analysis than 
as the result of new techniques and studies in acceptance 
sampling. ‘“The problem,” he said, “is believed to involve 
the dollar sign more than the laws of probability.” 

Considering ‘‘Statistics As A Quality Control Tool,’ Nor- 
man L. Enrick of P.O.M. Industrial Consultants and Werner 
Textile Consultants, said thgeTinless textile mills make equal 
use of statistical tools they will not gain full benfit from 
their quality control programs. He said statistical analysis 
played an important part in the following basic questions 
and problems concerning the over-all control program: (1) 
Is the testing properly integrated with mill requirements ? 
(2) Are the purpose and frequency of each test justified ? 
(3) Are the test results studied properly. to reveal all of 
their meaning? (4) Has adequate provision been made for 
proper presentation of test results, both on a daily and 
periodic summary basis? Mr. Enrick defined the true science 
of statistics as the measurement of averages and variations 
about averages. 


Plan Textile Session At A.S.M.E. Parley 


A one-day session on cotton opening and picking will 
be conducted by the Textile Division of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers in connection with the 72nd 
annual meeting of the society at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall in 
Atlantic City, N. J., Nov. 25-30. The textile session will 
be held Nov. 30. R. O. Palmer of Johnson Machine Co., 
Manchester, Conn., is divisional chairman. 

The meeting will consider opening and picking for a 
50,000 spindle print cloth mill running strict low middling 
cotton, 12,000 pounds of stock picked, 120 looms, 60 per 
cent 30s warp, 40 per cent 40s filling. 

Speakers at the morning session will be Paul G. Grant, 
Jr., Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., and Rob- 
ert S. Curley, Saco-Lowell Shops, Biddeford, Me. The 
luncheon speaker will be Joseph H. Leahy, director of re- 
search, Volkart Bros., Inc. First paper of the afternoon 
session will be by a speaker to be selected by Aldrich Ma- 
chine Works, Atlanta, Ga., and the second by G. George 
De Santis, chief engineer, H & B American Machine Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


Quality Control Parley Slated Oct. 12 


A panel discussion of quality control in small spinning 
and weaving mills will be a highlight of the Fall meeting 
of the Textile Quality Control Association Oct. 12 at Clem- 
son, S. C. In making known program details, Clyde E. 
Moss, association president and quality manager of Firestone 
Textiles, Gastonia, N. C., said the one-day conference would 
include morning, afternoon and dinner sessions. It will 


_ Open at 9 a.m. 


F. H. Martin, Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S. C., will 
serve as moderator. Panel members will be Duke Kimbrell,. 
Parkdale Mills, Gastonia, N. C.; Frank C. Williams, Jr., 
Patterson Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; J. B. Denmark, 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga., and Worth Kirkman, 
Pilot Mills Co., Raleigh, N. C., 

Dr. Hugh M. Brown, dean of the Clemson Textile 
School, will speak on ‘Development of New Instruments 
and Equipment.” 

“Textile Testing from A Continental .Viewpoint,’’ will 
be explained by Hans Locher of Zellweger, Ltd., Uster, 
Switzerland, textile equipment manufacturer. J. J. Simpson, 
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mechanical processing division of Southern Regional Re- 


search Laboratory, New Orleans, La., will speak on A) 


Study of Long and Short Term Variations in Sliver and | 
Roving. 

"The Use of the Arealometer for Determining Fineness 
and Maturity” will be explained by Dr. K. L. Hertel, direc- 
tor of the fiber research laboratory at the University of 
Tennessee, during the morning session. The luncheon 
speaker will be William A. Karl, general manager of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. textile division, whose address 
will be entitled “What Top Management Expects of Quality 
Control.” 

Hotel accommodations for delegates to the parley may 
be obtained by contacting Clemson House. 

The group's Spring meeting has been set for April 3-4 
at the A. French School of Textiles in-Atlanta, Ga. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Moss, modern testing devices will be fea- 
tured. Instrument manufacturers will be invited to set up 


booths to display and explain operation of their equipment, 
he. said. 


Carded Yarn Convention Program 


The Carded Yarn Association will hold its sixth annua! 
meeting Oct. 4-5 at The Carolina in Pinehurst, N. C. Guest 
speakers for the event will be Gardner Ackley, economic 
advisor and alternate head of the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion, and Robert C. Jackson, executive vice-president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Institute. 

The annual membership meeting will open the parley 
Thursday morning, Oct. 4, at'10 o'clock, followed by ses- 
sions of the board of directors and the executive committee. 
Seven new directors, and new ofhcers will be named. In 


the evening members of the Association of Cotton Yarn | 


Distributors will be hosts at a reception. 

D. R. LaFar, Jr., of the La Far group of mills, Gastonia, 
N. C., association president, will report tothe gathering 
on Friday morning, Oct. 5. Messrs. Ackley and Jackson 
will be heard at that session. 

Both Thursday and Friday afternoons have been reserved 
for recreation, with an 18-hole golf tournament slated for 
Friday. E. S. Reid, Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, S. C., 
will conduct the golf tourney. | 

Sonoco Products Co, is again donating a handsome prize 
to the association member who turns in the lowest net 


score in the golf tourney. A similar trophy for participants | 


who are not active members of the association will be pre- | 
sented by Clark Publishing Co., Charlotte, N. C., publisher | 
of TEXTILE BULLETIN and THE KNITTER. 
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McKissick Heads Mobilization Committee 


Charles A. Cannon has completed his duties as chairman 
of the Cotton Textile Mobilization Committee, it was .an- 
nounced recently by C. C. Hertwig, president of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Institute, Inc. Mr. Cannon. 
president of Cannon Milis Co., Kannapolis, N. C., has 

een succeeded by Ellison S. McKissick, president of Alice 
Mfg. Co., Easley, S. C., as the head of this committee. 

Mr. Hertwig said the resignation had been accepted 
reluctantly’’ and that Mr. Cannon will continue as a mem- 
ber of the committee, | 

In a statement summarizing the work of the mobilization 
committee, Mr. Cannon said that with the increased pro- 
duction of raw cotton which now seems to be assured, the 
carryover of July 31, 1952, should be substantially increased 
over this year’s “dangerously low’’ carryover. Mr. Cannon 
said he did not believe the present carryover of two million 
bales was a safe working stock between crops, and recom- 
mended an increase sufficient to give minimum insurance, 
especially in times of great uncertainty. | 

Mr. Cannon cited: members of the mobilization commit- 
tee for their important service to the economy of the country 
and to the defense effort during the Fall of 1950, when 
largely through the committee's efforts the E.C.A. export 
program for cotton was adjusted so that a serious shortage 
of cotton for American textile mills was avoided. 

He also credited the committee with having taken a lead- 
ing part in assisting the Armed Services to obtain much 
needed military fabrics last February when a crisis resulted 
from closing of the raw cotton markets. The critical situa- 
tion, created by the general price freeze, left the mills un- 
able to figure costs and determine their prices on special 
items. 3 

When various governmental agencies, including Office 
of Defense Mobilization and O.P.S., were presented with 
the facts by this committee, some 34 military fabrics were 
released from price controls and within a very short time 
the cotton textile industry had accepted contracts for the 
entire quantity of military fabrics needed, Mr. Cannon 
pointed out, adding: “This was our answer to the question 
asked by one of the high government officials as to why an 
industry that could take care of 150,000,000 people in 
peacetime could not take care of the Army in time of an 
emergency. We have had the hearty co-operation of The 
Quartermaster General of the United States and all of the 
departments under him in trying to adjust their specifica- 
tions and deliveries so that the orders might be widespread 
and the requirements of the armed forces taken care of in 
an orderly manner,” the retiring chairman commented. 


Souther Heads Piedmont AATCC. Unit 


R. Hobart Souther of Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, 
N. C., was installed as new chairman of the Piedmont 
Section, American Association of Textile Chemists & Color- 
ists, Sept. 22 at the unit’s annual meeting in Charlotte N. C. 
Other new officers are J. C. Whitt of Standard Hosiery 
Mills, Burlimgton, N. C., vice-chairman; M. M. McCann 
of Warwick Chemical Co., Burlington, treasurer; Herman 
J. Jordan of Wiscassett Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C., coun- 
cilor; and A. R. Thompson of Ciba Co., Charlotte, custodian. 

The event got under way at 11 a.m. with a meeting of. 
the research committee, presided over by the committee 
chairman, Dr. Harley Y. Jennings, director of research at 
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Dan River Mills, Danville, Va. The technical session in 
the afternoon was featured by an address from Dr. G. S. 
Turnbull of the organic chemicals department of the dye- 
stuff division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
who discussed “Dyeing of the Newer Synthetic Fibers.” 

Past chairmen of the Piedmont Section were honored at 
the banquet concluding the event. They were presented 
inscribed scrolls by George O. Linberg, national A.A.T.C.C. 
vice-president, guest speaker at the banquet. Past chairmen 
honored were H. A. Barnes, Sydney M. Cone, Jr., and 
R. M. Mitchell of Greensboro; Henry Dixon of Mebane, 
N. C.; John Neely of Burlington; R. H. Smith of High 
Point, N. C.; Harold M. Chase of Danville, Va.; Thomas 
Smith of Albemarle; L. M. Boyd of Salisbury, N. C.; T. W. 


Church, Jr., of Charlotte; and Norris Rabold of Cooleemee, 


Graduate Students Told Of |.T.T. Research 


More:-than 300 short-term research projects on individual 
textile mill technical problems have been completed within 
the last 23 months for member mills at the Institute of 
Textile Technology in Charlottesville, Va., according to 
Dr. Jack Compton, institute technical director, in an ad- 
dress to new research fellows at pre- -school orientation 
exercises Sept. 14. 

Speaking to the new class of graduate students, Dr. Comp- 
ton said that ‘‘Research for our member mills may be divided 
into the long-term projects, such as that which led to the 
development of the I.T.T. Uniformity Meter and the new 
Lap Uniformity Meter, and the short-term projects. The 
latter projects consist mainly of technical trouble-shooting, 
50 per cent of which projects have cost our member mills 
less than $100 per service. 

“Typical technical problems solved for members include 
fiber and analysis of waste cottons; causes of holes in fin- 
ished cotton .sheeting and shirting; producing the most 
economical blend of spotted and tinged cottons with white 
cotton in order to maintain sales color in the blend: diff- 
culties in mercerizing and dyeing irrigated cotton; dye affin- 
ity of blended yarns; size analysis of warp yarns; testing 
uniformity of laps, sliver, roving, and yarn; and testing 
duck for mildew susceptibility.” 

The technical director of the institute also pointed out 
that 41 long-term research reports have been sent out to 
members on a variety of textile. manufacturing problems, 
and that current projects at the institute included such prob- 
lems as the removal of tarry spots, the effect of humidity 
on weaving, the influence of breaker and finisher drawing 
speeds on yarn properties, new methods’.of cleaning cotton, 
the development of gauges and tools to measure the pre- 
cision of textile machinery, and conditioning of cotton fiber 
to increase yarn tensile strength. 

Dr. L. H. Hance, chairman of the committee on academic 
studies, introduced Dr. Compton. Other speakers who de- 
scribed various activities of the institute to the new students 
were Dr. J. L. Vaughan, president; C. M. Bowden, editor 
of the Textile Technology Digest; Dr. E. J. Bernet, head 
of the institute’s physics division; J. E. Dougherty, head of 
the textile engineering section; Dr. W. H. Martin, research 
associate in chemistry; Prof. E. J. Oglesby of the University 
of Virginia faculty and lecturer in mathematics at the insti- 
tute; Prof. E. C. McClintock, Jr., of the University of Vir- 
ginia and lecturer in English at the institute. 

The new research fellows at the institute are: Richard 
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fit, flow of yarn, uniformity of yarn... you'll 
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P. Barber, Taunton, Mass.; Anibal L. Ferreira, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Isaac Jarkovsky, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Lawrence C. 
Legere, New Bedford, Mass.; Earl J. Nickerson, Chelms- 
ford, Mass.; Arthur J. Pendleton, Harrisville, R. 1.; Robert 
G. Seid, Greenville. Miss.; Robert E. Staples, Somerset, 
Mass.; Albin F. Turbak, New Bedford, Mass.; James Whit- 
worth, Chelmsford, Mass.; and Theodore Williamson, jr. 
Somerset, Mass. 


New Regulation For Resellers Of Machinery 


Resellers of machinery and related goods are permitted 


‘their traditional percentage mark-ups over cost under a new 


regulation issued recently by the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion. ‘The order is Ceiling Price —- 67; it was 
effective Aug. 27, 1951. | 

A method for automatic adjustment of ceiling prices of 
resellers to reflect cost changes in commodities they sell is 
a logical sequel to CPR 30 which will cause both upward 
and downward moves in manufacturers’ prices for machin- 
ery and related goods, O.P.S. said. 

Under the new order, for a commodity with a manufac- 


‘ turer's published list price, the reseller deducts the discount, 


if any, or adds the percentage mark-up he applied during 
the last pre-Korean calendar quarter, April 1 to June 24, 


1950. The result is his new ceiling price. If he did not use 


a list price, a reseller determines his new ceiling by adding 
the percentage mark-up used in the same quarter to his 


current legal cost. When a reseller cannot use either 


method, he applies to O.P.S. for a ceiling price. 

O.P.S. said the regulation aims to restore normal price 
relationships between resellers and manufacturers, between 
resellers themselves, and between commodities sold by a 
particular reseller. The nature of the industries covered, as 
well as ease of administration, are factors in employing the 
type of price control contained in CPR 67, O.P.S. said. 
Many such resellers deal in a vast number of parts and 
accessories, sometimes as many as 300,000. 

Use of any other pricing method for resales of the indus- 
trial commodities covered by the new order would be time 
consuming and perhaps impossible for all practical purposes. 
Moreover, effective enforcement can be accomplished only 
if resellers’ ceilings are verified iid and precisely, the 
agency said. 


School Given U.S.D.A. Research Project | 


A new research project, designed to improve the utiliza- 
tion of cotton, has been initiated in the School of Textiles 
at North Carolina State College by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture under Research and Marketing Act contracts. 
In announcing the development, Dean Malcolm E. Camp- 
bell of the School of Textiles said the scientific investiga- 
tions will be conducted under the general administration of 
the Southern Regional Research Laboratory, a unit of the 
U.S.D.A.’s Bureau of Agriculture and Industrial Chemistry 
at New Orleans, La. 

The research contract with State College's School of Tex- 
tiles, Dean Campbell said, is a part of the U.S.D.A.’s 
over-all program to improve the efficiency of cotton process- 
ing operations and to enhance the fiber’s usefulness. 

The project at the college, Dean Campbell explained, 
will include studies aimed at the development of an appa- 
ratus using small samples for predicting the number of 
neps that are formed during the processing of cottons of 
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various nepping characteristics. The School of Textiles at 
North Carolina State College, under Dean Campbell’s di- 
rection, has completed a study on neps, which has greatly 
expanded the existing information on these manufacturing 
problems. 


Cotton Council Offers New Reference Book 


Publication of a new official reference book, Cotton From. 


Field to Fabric, has been announced by the National Cotton 
Council. Telling the whole story of cotton, the 47-page 
volume is designed as a readable textbook for the technician, 
teacher and student as well as an authoritative manual for 
the reference of textile merchants, retailers and others with 
experience in the textile field. It describes how cotton 
is cultivated, harvested, graded, marketed, ginned, spun, 
woven and finished. It reviews the history of cotton and 
cotton’s role in peace and war today. 

In a colorful special section are displayed 112 actual 
swatches of cotton fabrics, ranging from basic gray goods 
to finished types. The samples, contributed by some 69 
textile mills, represent all standard constructions and a 
variety of special finishes as used for apparel, household 


items, home decorations and industrial purposes, Each sam-— 


ple is accompanied by a description of the fabric and its uses. 

Written and published by the staff of the Cotton Council, 
the manual is an extensively revised, fifth edition of a book 
first published in 1939 under the title, Cotton From Raw 
~ Material to Finished Product. 

Cotton From Field to Fabric may be obtained from the 
National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. 
at $3.25 per copy. 


F.T.C. Proposes Revised Rayon Trade Rules 


Principal change in the proposed revision of rules for 
the rayon industry, recently released by the Federal Trade 
Commission, is the recognition of acetate textiles as some- 
thing distinct from rayon. According to F.T.C. definitions, 
“rayon’”’ shall refer to man-made textile fibers and filaments 
composed of regenerated cellulose, and yarn, thread, or 
textile fabric made of such fibers and filaments; ‘‘acetate’’ 
would refer to similar fibers composed of cellulose acetate. 

Industry representatives were slated to have met Sept. 21 
in New York City to consider the seven mandatory rules 
and two recommendations. 

Rule 1 would condemn misrepresentation in general. 

Rule 2 would make it an unfair practice to advertise or 
label any rayon or acetate products “as not being rayon (or 
acetate)’ or “as being something other than rayon (or 
acetate) .'’ The rule requires products made wholly of either 
of the synthetic yarns to be clearly labeled to this effect. 

Rule 3 carries the prohibition against any synthetic mias- 
querade a step further by making it unfair to use such 
words as satin,” “taffeta,” “‘chiffon,"’ crepe,’ 

“georgette,” “butcher,” or any such construction or weave 
terms that the public associates with other fabrics or yarns, 
without clear and conspicuous identification of fiber content. 

Rule 4.is aimed at deceptive looking mixtures and makes 
it an unfair practice to use the terms silk,” “pure dye,” 
“wool,” “linen,” “flax,” “cotton,” etc., for products com- 
posed wholly of rayon or acetate or of both. The terms 
may be used, however, in materials that do contain these 
fibers, but then the fiber content must be clearly given. The 
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term “pure dye” is held to be descriptive only of that part 
of the product that is made of pure silk. 

Rule 5 follows substantially the old rule requiring identifi- 
cation of the fiber content in mixed goods. A mixed in- 
dustry product would be required to be labeled to show 
each fiber in its composition in order of predominance by 
weight, with or without an accompanying statement giving 
the fraction or weight percentage that the fiber represents 
of the entire mixture. Three provisions to this general rule 
would require: 

(a) If the non-rayon or acetate fibers are only five per 
cent of a material, they can be listed as ‘other fibers’ or 
“miscellaneous fibers’; if one of these “five per cent fibers’ 
is listed on the label, the small fraction it represents has to 
be given. 

(b) A relatively minor fiber in a material must not be 
given such undue prominence that a customer might be 
misled into thinking it represents a large proportion of a 
product. 

(c) Anything containing wool, of course, is subject to 
the Wool Products Labeling Act. 

Rule 6, considerably condensed from its 1937 version, 
says that nothing in the rules shall prevent the truthful and 
nondeceptive use of trade marks and trade-names provided 
the fiber content is also conspicuously given. 


Rule 7, which does not appear in the old rules, requires 


full disclosure of any substance added as 
terial or adulterant.” 

F.T.C. has two Group I or “non-mandatory rules.” One 
rule observes that, since rayon and acetate fabrics are similar 
in appearance, but require different treatment by consumers, 
it would be a recommended practice 1f manufacturers and 
distributors would attach labels to the synthetics, describing 
how they should be dyed, cleaned, washed, ironed, etc. 

The second rule recommends an educational program, by 
producers, manufacturers and distributors, that would in- 
form the public of the proper “treatment, care and cleaning 
of rayon and acetate products.” 


“a loading ma- 


Saco-Lowell Buys 230-Acre Tract In N. C. 


Saco-Lowell Shops last month purchased a 230-acre tract 
of land mear Arden, N. C., “for such time in the future 
as it may be advantageous for the company to have another 
Southern plant.” The firm's other Southern plant is located 
at Sanford, N. C., where a 28,000 square foot addition is 
currently under construction. The Sanford facility was es- 
tablished in 1948. 3 

The site at Ardem is nine miles from Asheville, N. C., 
and is west of the Asheville-Henderson highway opposite 
the Arden Southern Railway station. Purchase price of the 
tract was announced as $70,000. 


Chemists Told Of 1.T.T. Research 


Research at the Intsitute of Textile Technology, Char- 
lottesville, Va., sponsored by United States Department of 
Agriculture was featured in an address by Dr. W. J. Hart 
at the twelfth International Congress. of Pure & Applied 
Chemistry held: in New York City Sept. 10-13. The re- 
search was done under contract with the U. $. Department 
of Agriculture as authorized by the Research and Market- 
ing Act of 1946, and was supervised by the Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, New Orleans, La. 

Dr. Hart described the results from “A Study of Soiling 
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and Soil Retention in Textile Fibers. Part I1]—-Suspending 
Power of Various Surfactants and Their Mixtures’ which 
was undertaken -by himself and Dr. Jack Compton, tech- 
nical director of the institute. 

Ghemists from all over the world attended the congress. 
It meets every four years, this year being sponsored by the 
National Research Council of the United States of America 
through its division of chemistry and chemical technology. 
The institute participated in Section Five, a panel discus- 
sion by prominent chemists on “Fats and Fatty Oils, Soaps 
and Other Detergents.” 

The Compton-Hart study developed a technique for 
evaluating the suspending power of surfactants and surfac- 
tant combinations for cotton fiber, grease-free carbon black 
systems, and among the other results obtained, 
discovered that high polymer suspensants are found to have 
the highest suspending power as a group both individually 
and in combination with detergents. 


Cotton Week Scheduled For Next Year 


National Cotton Week for 1952 will be observed May 12 
to 17, it has been announced by the National Cotton Coun- 


cil. A comprehensive sales promotion; advertising and pub- 


licity campaign will be timed.to coincide with Cotton Week 
activities. 

A sales promotion ian booklet is in preparation for 
advance distribution to retail outlets, manufacturers and 
newspaper publishers. The 24-page brochure will carry 
advertising layout and copy suggestions, window and in- 
terior display ideas, sales training material and other pro- 
motional techniques through which merchants can capitalize 
locally on the national. impact of Cotton Week. Campaign 
literature will be adaptable to the Spring and Summer cotton 
selling season as well as to Cotton Week itself. It will be 
designed for application to women’s apparel, piece goods, 
home furnishings, domestics, men’s and boys’ furnishings 
and work clothing. 

The council, official sponsor of the annual event, said 
that during 1951 Cotton Week last May some 2,000 depart- 
ment stores, specialty stores, men’s stores, furniture and 


‘carpet stores in 46 states participated in the national pro- 


motion. In some areas, stores reported sales increases of 
ten per cent above the normal season turnover in piece 
goods and cotton dresses as a result of Cotton Week 
promotions, 


T.R.1. Begins Cotton Research Project 


A project to discover new methods of measuring new 
properties that will more completely characterize cotton was 
initiated recently by the Textile Research Institute at the 
pilot plant of Dan River Mills, Danville, Va. While the 
project is scheduled to last about five years, the first pub- 
lishable results are expected to be released at the end of 
the year, it is reported. 

Under the guidance of the cotton subcommittee of T.R.1. 
technicians of the institute in co-operation with Dan River 
will process on a semi-commercial scale several large quan- 
tities of cotton under carefully controlled conditions. The 
subcommittee also plans to process some of the longer 
staple varieties of cotton for similar tests at the American 
Thread Co. plant at Wilmette, Conn., it was said. 

The goal of the project is to give mill men more infor- 
mation about the cotton they use. This will permit them 
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to specify to the breeder and grower what they want in 
cotton rather than buying on the basis of area or variety. 


If the project is successful, manufacturers will be able to THE “SUPER CLEANER” 
ask for cotton that has specific properties relating to ease 
of processing and end-use. GETS THE DIRT! 


T.R.I. To Give Results Of Wool Research 


The Textile Research Institute, at its 22nd annual meet- 
ing Nov. 8-9 at the Hotel Statler in New York City, will 
disclose the first public presentation of results of three years 
of work on its wool research project. Data on the wool 
research project will be presented during the first day of 
the meeting. The annual meeting will be a three-day affair. 
The session at the Statler on Nov. 8 will be the technical 
session and the one on the following day will be the 
general session. Saturday, Nov. 10, will be Open House 
Day at the Princeton, N. J., laboratory. 

The technical session, under the direction of Dr. James 
H. Wakelin of T.R.I., will consist of four papers on cotton, 
wool and various synthetics. Werner Von Bergen, director 
of research, Forstmann Woolen Co., will discuss the mill 
processing phases of the wool project. Dr. Wakelin will 
present results of the laboratory studies. George S. Buck, 
Jr., technical service director, National Cotton Council, will 
open the morning session on natural fibers, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Walter J. Hamburger of Fabric Research 
Laboratories, Inc., Boston. 

The afternoon portion of the technical session, under 
the chairmanship of Dr, Milton Harris of Harris Research 
Associates, Inc., Washington, D. C., will deal with the 
synthetic fibers. They will be discussed from the stand- 
point of the textile manufacturer by G. K. Lake, director 
of research, Pepperell Mfg. Co. Then they will be discussed 
from the viewpoint of the fiber producer by Dr. Linton G. 
Ray, rayon department, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

At the general session, Richard D. Wells, director of 
research, Bates Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Me., will discuss the 
requirements of a laboratory in a mill organization and 
discuss the functions of a central research laboratory for 


the industry. | The “SUPER CLEANER” embodies the best features 

Walter Regnery, president and general manager, Joanna of old type cleaners with many improvements that 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills Co., will speak on ‘Blending’ of make this the most efficient cleaner on the market. 
Cotton by Fineness Determination and Other Applications Steel constructed . . . ball bearing . . . each bearing 
of Research in Mill Operation.” Dr. Kenneth R. Fox, enclosed in a special dirt and dust proof housing . 
vice-president and technical director, Burlington Mills easily accessible 
Corp., Greensboro, N. C., is expected to speak on technical exible grid bars reduce fire hazard and are 
np. Greensbor, N.C. is expected fo spak on | ALL PARTS DYNAMICALLY AND 
: STATICALLY BALANCED BY THE BEAR DY- 
Inc., will point out the practical value of a soundly con- 


NAMIC METHODS . . . air-free . . . built-in sprayer 
canopy confines extinguisher spray to fire area. 


The “SUPER CLEANER” does an excellent blooming 
as well as cleaning job, and may be used singly or in 


ceived research laboratory in the light of end results. 


‘Avcoset’ For Rayon Fabric Stabilization 


to six machines. Definitely reduces fl 
Development of the Avcoset process, a new and impor- tandem up to y y 
off the card. 

tant forward step in rayon fabric stabilization, has been : Ree 
announced by the American Viscose Corp. The two It is the solution to the problem of today's dirt-laden 
principal advantages of this new cellulose ether formula, cotton. Complete details on request. 
it was announced, are that fabrics treated with it do not ‘i . . 
have progressive shrinkage and do not retain chlorine when anufactured by 


treated with normal laundry chlorine bleaches. 


These advantages ave substantiated by moce than | GASTOMA TEXTILE MACHINERY (0. 


years of careful evaluation by the company’s textile research 
department, which developed the Avcoset process. Challis, GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


chambray, fuji and other fabrics, mostly of shirting weights, 
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and made of spun viscose rayon, a mixture of spun and 
filament viscose rayon, and blends of viscose rayon with 
acetate and nylon, were all tested exhaustively. The tests 
included washings according to the regular shirting formula 
and also multiple washings at the boil, for a total of up 
to 50 laboratory washings. ? 

In addition to these laboratory tests, two commercial fin- 
ishers have demonstrated that the Avcoset formula can 
be applied satisfactorily on a commercial scale. These two 
finishers are the Fontaine Converting Works, of Martins- 
ville, Va., and North Carolina Finishing Co., of Salisbury, 
N. C. | | 

The Avcoset process is intended primarily for fabrics of 
shirting weights. There is some slight loss of fabric strength 
associated with the treatment, it is said. In the many tests 
made so far this has been between five and 15 per cent, 
which compares favorably with the results achieved with 
other stabilizing treatments. One of the interesting features 
of the Avcoset process is that the treatment normally adds 
only 0.5 to 1.0 per cent to the weight of the fabric. Only 
small amounts of the component chemicals are consumed in 
controlling shrinkage within a two per cent tolerance. 

The cost of applying the Avcoset treatment is comparable 
to that of other stabilizing processes. Any well-equipped 
finishing plant has all the equipment necessary to apply 
the Avcoset process, and American Viscose Corp. plans to 
make it available to the trade on a royalty-free basis. The 
Avcoset treatment is said to affect only viscose rayon. This 
‘means, therefore, that the fabrics to which the process 1s 
applied must be predominantly of viscose rayon. This 
affinity of the Avcoset chemicals for the viscose fiber, how- 
ever, does not preclude applying the treatment to fabrics 
containing percentages of nylon, acetate rayon, or other 
fibers. 


French, Norwegian Textile Teams Visit U. S. 
The efficiency and high productivity of U. S. textile dye- 


ing and finishing establishments, as seen through foreign 
eyes, are due mainly to excellent plant organizations, stream- 
lined production processes, equipment and materials, and 
important psychological factors. 

This was the conclusion of 13 dyeing and finishing ex- 
perts from the French textile industry after completing a 
six-week study of the U. S. industry under the technical 
assistance program of the Economic Co-operation Admin- 
istration. 

The team, which. included management, technical and 
labor representatives, visited a number of mills, plants and 
labor organizations in this field in various parts of the 
United States, and also participated in two five-day semi- 
nars conducted by the Textile School, Clemson College, 
Clemson, S. C. The visitors returned to France by air 
Sept... 15. 

The factor of efficient technical organization was empha- 
sized by the team leader, Gustave Duteurtre, who is secretary 
of the French Federation of Bleaching and Dyeing, as one 
which he will stress to French management on his return 
to France. 

Another member of the team, Georges Seynave, assistant 
general manager of the Gillet-Thaon Co. of Paris, who 
made a special study of this factor in the American industry, 
observed that three policies seemed to contribute most to 
American organizational efhiciency: (1) A Spirit of analy- 
sis’ which spurs management to meet problems face to 
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face, even those of seemingly smaller importance. (2) The 
great emphasis given to the training of ° 


‘all personnel at 
all levels,”’ 


and particularly supervisory personnel. (3) The 
constant tesearch conducted by American management for 
the best solutions to all problems— intellectual, material or 
spiritual—in the fields of technique, industrial organization, 
human relations, accounting and in the commercial field. 

Policies and practices observed in this country in the. 
field of production processes, equipment and matertals which 
contribute to the industry's efficiency were outlined by Jean 
Carriere, manager of Hannart Brothers of Wasquehal, Nord, 
France, as follows: (1) Maximum simplification, due to the 
use of standardized, modern equipment, perfectly adjusted 
to the production process. (2) ‘A strong and constant effort 
for continuity of maximum production, and balance in pro- 
duction among the various shops and processes within a 
given plant. (3) The use of equipment capable of “con- 
tinuous process’ dyeing with dark colors or shades as well 
as light shades. 

On the last point, Mr. Carriere explained that French 
plants at present are technically restricted to the use of very 
light shades in dyeing, not having achieved a continuous 
process method which will handle dark colors. ‘We have 
seen here,” he said, ‘that the right equipment, and adjust- 
ment of existing equipment, good impregnation can be 
achieved even with dark shades.”’ 

Auguste Dedecker, skilled worker in the Gillet-Thaon 
plant at Thaon, Vosges, France, agreed that considerable 
efforts must be made in France in the fields mentioned by 
the other team members quoted, but added: ‘“What to us 
is most necessary in France is the spirit of understanding 
and the climate of productivity we have observed here, 
operating through relationships between management and 
labor.’ In order to bring about this “climate’’ in France, 
he said, the standard of living must be brought up nearer 
to that of the Aemrican worker, either through lower prices 
or higher wages. In France, he said, it is difficult to ‘‘sell” 
the workers on higher productivity unless they can count 
on a resulting increase in the living standards. 

French ownership and management must encourage free 
competition similar to that enjoyed in the United States, 
Mr. Dedecker asserted, before any comparable productivity 
or standard of living can be achieved. Mr. Dedecker, who 
said he had seen that the workers here are “not mere num- 
bers,” declared certain improvements in working conditions, 
based on observations made during the trip, can be achieved 
in France in a short time and without great expenditures. 
He mentioned better accident prevention measures and plant 
sanitation in this category. 

Team members declared they will disseminate the in- 
formation and observations drawn from their study trip 
throughout their industry by means of reports, conferences, 
lectures, movies taken by team members here, as well as 
pictures, graphs, posters and other material supplied by 
U. S. industry, E.C.A. and other agencies. 

As a follow-up to.a French study of the American cotton 
spinning industry, France has sent a team of 14 representa- 
tives of the cotton weaving industry to the United States 
under sponsorship of the Economic Co-operation Adminis- 
tration’s productivity and technical assistance program. The 
spinning team, which returned to France in July, 1950, 
already has exerted great influence on the spinning industry 
and has prepared the ground for rapid application of 
changes the weavers will have to offer upon their return. 
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The French cotton weaving industry is composed of 705 
firms with 812 mills, employing more than 70,000 workers 
operating 170,000 looms. A large part of the output is 
exported, and many related industries also have sizeable 
foreign outlets. Thus a lowering of production costs 
through greater efficiency and modernization could help 
greatly in balancing France's external trade as well as com- 
batting the ever-present threat of inflation at home. 

France, by reason of output and amount of equipment, 
ranks third among the world’s cotton weaving countries. 
But much of the equipment is old; only one French loom in 
three is automatic, whereas nine out of ten are automatic 
in the U. S. Moreover, the number of automatic looms 
that a French worker can operate varies between ten and 
10, depending on the type of loom, whereas inthe U. S. 
one worker can operate from'18 to 100 looms. 

Members of the team were: Paul Yves Delecluse, head 
of research department, Syndicat Coterinier de l'Ouest 
Rouen; Pierre Auguste Amet, weaver, Heritiers de G. Per- 
rin Cornimont; Roger Edmond Bavoux, engineer, Ste des 
Etablissements Geliot et Fils a Plainfaing; Jean-Pierre Bre- 
tegnier, assistant manager, Etablissements Mequillet Noblot 
Hericourt; Andre Jean Caldirola, weaver, Heritiers de G. 
Perrin Cornimont; Andre Auguste Douret, engineer, Etab- 
lissements de Fleury Sur Andelle; Francois Yves Englebach, 
engineer, Filatures et Tissages Bourcart; Marcel Eugene 
Gentil, master weaver, Comptoir General des Textiles Man- 
ufactures; Jacques Giroudon, master weaver, Chamussy Gre- 
‘not Fouilland Roanne; Jean Baptiste P. N. Guitet, weaver, 
Tissage Marets Fils Cholet; Jean Roger Laederich, of Paris. 
who has been training with Barnes Textile Associates of 
Boston, Mass.; Henri Louis Lemay, weaver, Etablissements 
Ducarin Comines; Maurice Passot, manager, and board 
member, Tissages Jean Passot St Victor sur Rhins, and 
Marcel Louis Poirel, manager of weaving mill, Societe 
Cotonniere des Vosges Epinal. 

Period of their American visit is Aug. 23 to Oct. 7. 
Since their arrival they have been in the New York and 
New England area, visiting or studying with the Textile 
Workers Union of America (CIO) in New York City; 


Nashawena Mills, New Bedford, Mass.:; 


the American Vel- 
vet Co., Stonington, Conn., observing results of profit- 
sharing plan; Richard Borden Mills Corp., Fall River, Mass.; 
Barnes Textile Associates, Boston, Mass., and Chicopee 
Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H. ! 

They spent Labor Day in Columbia, $. C., and then took 
this schedule: Sept. 4, Newberry Textiles, Newberry, S. C.; 
Sept. 5, U. S. Rubber Co., Winnsboro, S. C.; Sept. 7, Colum- 
bia Mills, Columbia, S. C.; Sept. 10-21, Seminar at North 
Carolina State College, School of Textiles, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Sept. 24, Fieldcrest Mills, Draper, N. C.; Sept. 25, Meeting 
with Louis Conn, director of Textile Workers Union of 
America, Greensboro, N. C.; Sept. 26, Erwin Mills, Durham, 
N. C.; Sept. 28, Cone Mills, Greensboro, N. C.; Sept. 29- 
Oct. 3, Washington, D. C., for study with American Coun- 
cil on Education, U. S. Department of Labor, National 
Planning Association and E.S.A. officials; Oct. 4, meeting 
with Anthony Valente, President, United Textile Workers 
of America (AFL), on ‘Importance of a ‘Trade Union in 
the Textile Industry.” 

Norway's cotton textile industry, aiming at greater out- 
put, lower production costs and more efficient use of man- 
power, has sent 11 representatives to the United States 
for a six-week study of American high-productivity tech- 
niques. 

The team of Norwegian cotton spinning and weaving 
specialists, came to this country under sponsorship of the 
technical assistance program of the Economic Co-operation 


_ Administration. The visitors arrived in New York Aug. 12. 


The group included management officials, technicians and 
employees from the Norwegian spinning and weaving in- 
dustry. They left New York Sept. 23 for their return to 
Norway. 

The study trip, which took the group to Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, North and South Carolina, Massachusetts, and 
Washington, D. C., was conducted for E.C.A. by the Samuel 
G. Yulke Co., New York management consultants. 

Through plant visits, seminars led by textile industry 
technicians, labor officials and college instructors, and 
through visits to textile institutes, the visitors hoped to 
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gain considerable technical and production methods infor- 
mation which can be adapted for use in Norway. 
Following conferences and background information ses- 
sions in New York, the team began the study trip in 
Philadelphia, with a seminar at the Philadelphia Textile 
Institute and a visit to Continental Mills, Inc. The Nor- 
wegian visitors then studied operations of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co. in Wilmington, Del., and the American Vis- 
cose Corp.'s textile research unit in Marcus Hook, Pa. 
The itinerary of the study trip follows: Aug. 19-25, 
Raleigh, N. C.: Visits to North Carolina State College 
School of Textiles for seminars; Pilot Cotton Mills: Harriett 
Cotton Mills in Henderson, N. C.; Aug. 26-28, Clemson, 
S. C.: Clemson College School of Textiles; Utica Mohawk 
Cotton Mills, Seneca, $. C.; Aug. 29-30, Greenville, $. C.: 
Dunean Mills; Aug. 31-Sept. 2, New York; Sept. 3-7, 
Worcester, Mass.: Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass.; Whitin 


Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass.: Crompton & Knowles: 


Loom Works, Worcester; Sept. 8-11, Lowell, Mass.: Lowell 
Textile Institute; Sept. 12-15, New York: Discussions with 
officials of Underwear Institute and J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Inc.; visit to Needles Trades High School; Textile Workers 
Union of America (CIO); Sept. 16-21, Washington: U. S. 
Department of Labor; American Council on Education; 
National Planning Association; Norwegian Embassy; E.C.A. 
Sept. 22-23, New York City and departure for Norway. 


Team leader is Asbjorn Nilssen, research director, Nor-— 


wegian Textile Research Institute, Bergen. Other members 
are: Kristian Brunaes, weaving manager, J. Petersen Akties- 


elskab, Oslo; Oeyvin Grimnes, director, Sandvika Veveri © 


A.S., Oslo; Kristoffer Kristoffersen, secretary, Norwegian 
Textile Technical Association, Bergen; Joannes J. Mehus, 
spinner, A.S. Dale Fabrikker, Dale. Peder Mosgaard, tech- 
nical manager, Nydalens Compagnie, Oslo; John Ogar, 
director, A.S. Solberg Spinderi, Drammen; Syvert Olsen, 
time and motion study director, Hoie Fabrikker A. S., Kris- 
tiansund; Trygve Selbak, head warehouseman, A.S. Arne 
Fabrikker, Bergen; Olav Torgersen, weaving mill super- 
intendent, Halvor Schou, Hjula Vaerveri, Oslo; Helge 
Vestby, superintendent, A.S. Dale Fabrikker; Finn Latun, 
consulting engineer, Ministry of Industry, Alnabru, who 
also acted as interpreter. 


Cite Impact Of Rail Freight Increases 


Substantial increases in rail freight costs from the mills 
to New York, Chicago and other points through the North 


and East will shortly impose a considerable burden on the 
trade, Thomas Smith, chairman of the traffic group of the 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, 
declared recently. These charges involve higher rail freight. 
rates plus new pick-up and delivery costs affecting store door 
delivery. They will add substantially to the freight bills 
of most buyers of cotton, rayon and other textiles. On a 
typical cotton textile item the total increase may run to 
30 per cent from rates earlier this year. Mills themselves 
also are facing a higher freight bill on supplies and ma- 
terials inbound to them. 

The increases come at a time when costs are being closely 
watched in the industry, Mr. Smith stated. Prices of tex- 
tiles have declined substantially in recent months. Lately 
many items have been uncomfortably close to costs of pro- 
duction. So all cost items have been getting close scrutiny. 
The increases also are an issue on a long term basis, since 
the pattern of government ceiling procedure as set up in 
the new Defense Production Act, calls for O.P.S. to allow 
for cost rises including transportation, but only to a cut-off 
date prior to July 26. The new freight cost increases came 
after that date and any new regulations of O.P.S. may not 
take them into account. 

The two items of higher cost were effective Aug. 28 and 
Sept. 10 respectively, Mr. Smith noted. On Aug. 28 rail 
freight charges went up nine per cent in Eastern territory 
and six per cent in Southern territory. The rise was auth- 
orized by the Interstate Commerce Commission by adoption 
Aug. 2 of Ex Parte 175. It supersedes intermediate in- 
creases of four and two per cent, respectively, in effect 
since April 4. The trade notes that the I. C. C. has taken 
the unusual course of “holding the record open” on this 
matter, and the rise is to terminate Feb. 28, 1953, unless 
sooner stopped. Nevertheless, the trade is faced with this 


steeper bill which began Aug. 28 and probably for a long 


period thereafter. 

On Sept. 10 a further big rise took place in the foun of 
charges for pick-up and delivery service on both less than 
carload and any quantity shipments, he said. Heretofore 
free store-door delivery has been in effect on goods from 
mill points to New York and elsewhere, except on certain 
New England lines, the cost being included in the line 
haul rates. On call of the General Freight Traffic Commit- 
tee, Eastern Railroads, hearings on this matter were held 
recently in New York and Chicago. An imposing list of 
shippers all the way from the mills to chain and _ retail 
stores Opposed it. Nevertheless the carriers have announced 
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they will go ahead with the new charges, and schedules 
were published effective Sept. 10. Statements of ‘‘explana- 
tion and justification” have been filed by the carriers with 
the LCC. 

Typical of the scheduled charges for pick-up and delivery 
which take the _— of free service are the following: 


*New York City . 32 cents per hundredweight 


Cleveland . 24 


*Desbrosses St. sta. 37 cents 
At all points in the territory covered the pick-up and 
delivery’charge is ten cents or more per hundredweight. 
All of this adds up to a substantially increased freight 
bill; which Mr. Smith illustrated by the following example 
of a typical cotton fabric originating at a Southern mill 
point and shipped fo a customer in New York City: 
Line haul rate, mill to New York, including free 
store door delivery, prior to interim two per cent: 


$1.32 per cwt. 
Six per cent increase authorized by.1.C.C. effective 


Pick-up and delivery charge at New York City 
New rate total Sept. 10 and thereafter $1.72 : 
_ Increase from pre-April 4 ratés ......... AO 
Per cent increase from pre-April 4 rates ...... 30.3 per cent 


Textile Research Topic For Radio Programs 


Commencing with the Sept. 14 broadcast, the J. W. Val- 
entine Co., sponsors of ‘"Textile Topics,” is presenting a 
new series devoted to recent textile research. Some of the 
outstanding researchers in the. country will disclose their 
most recent findings. The scope of this research work is 
quite extensive with topics ranging from recent develop- 
ments in textile machine lubrication to the use of the new 
electron microscope in the study of textile fiber structure. 
Every major industrial company is participating in this se- 
ries, and for some it will be their first announcement of new 
developments. The series will run for 26 weeks, and will 
be broadcast over a network of Southern and New England 
stations. 


MARTHA MILLS 


Govt. Would Aid Synthetics, If Needed 


Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson recently revealed 
that he is ready to give rapid tax amortization or other 
government aid to private firms for expansion of synthetic 
fiber production, but that he hopes such action will not 
become necessary. In a letter to Sen. Allen J. Ellender 
(D.La.), who had written Mr. Wilson protesting the grant- 
ing of tax benefits to synthetic plants, the defense mobilizer 
stated: “The industry. appears to be moving ahead on its 
own initiative, but. if world conditions should force a re- 
view of present policy and make it necessary to provide 
assistance in order to get the fibers we need, we will do 
so. I hope, however, that this will not be necessary.’’ 


Finished Cotton, Synthetics Hit Peak In 1950 


_ A total of 9,329 million linear yards of cotton and syn- 
thetic fabrics was finished during 1950, according to the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. This was 
the highest annual production reported since the census 
survey of the finishing industry was initiated in 1943. The 
data were compiled from reports filed by bleachers, dyers 
or printers of cotton, synthetic and silk fabrics. All known 
finishers were canvassed. Estimates for a few small com-. 
panies whose reports were not received in time for tabula- 
tion amounted to approximately three per cent of the total. 


COTTON AND SYNTHETIC WOVEN GOODS FINISHED, SUMMARY BY 


TYPE OF FACRIC AND FINISH: 1946-1950 
Production 
(thousands of linear yards) 
1950 
(prelim- 1949 
‘Type of Goods inary (revised) 1948 1947* 1946 
Bleached, dyed, or — 
goods, total 9,328,681 8.290.712 8,822,828 8,915,147 8,648,288 
Cotton 0... 7,058,493 6,239,821 6,761,115 6,944,456 6,922,820 
Synthetics cue 2,270,188 2,050,891 2,061,713 1,970,691 1,725,468 
Bleached and white finished 
goods, total 3, 466, 2,980,233 3,529,461 3,814,867 3,578,223 
Cotton . @291,870 2,812,950 3,317,518 3,616,001 3,379,890 
Synthetics 174,925 167,283 211,943 198,866 198,333 
Plain dyed and finished ‘cial 
.. 3,950,245 3,505,218 3,322,632 3,176,320 3,037,150 
Cotton OW. 2,166,113 1,942,034 1,798,671 1,757,386 1,871,852 
- Synthetics _ovvvwssmee 1,784,132 1,563,184 1,522,961 1,418,934 1,165,298 
Printed and finished goodst, 
total 1,911,641 1,805,261 1,970,735 1,923,960 2,032,915 
Cotton «21,800,510 1,484,837 1,643,926 1,571,069 1,671,078 
Synthetics. 311,131 320,424 326,809 352,891 361,837 


*Data for 1947 from Census of Manufactures. 
*Includes roller, sereen, flock, and block printed 
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Remove Freeze On Flat Duck Looms 


The National Production Authority Sept. 17 lifted its 
“freeze’” on flat duck looms. Since April 8 of this year, 
all looms which were making duck during the week begun 
Jan. 14 had to continue making duck under the terms of 
M-35, the cotton duck order. At that time, the agency said 
the freeze was necessary to prevent any loss of output which 
might be caused by shifting looms from duck weaving to 
other fabrics. 

The agency said production of flat duck rose from 38 
million linear yards in the fourth quarter of 1950 to 40 
million yards in the first quarter of this year and to 44.5 
million yards in the second quarter. As the military took 
but 11 per cent of the flat duck supply in the second quar- 
ter and will not need any more or perhaps will even need 
less from now on, flat duck it is understood, is starting 
to become in oversupply, and mills have requested per- 
mission to be allowed to switch to other fabrics. 

‘Although production of all types: of duck increased 24 
million yards from the fourth quarter of 1950 to the second 
quarter of 1951, the demand by the military for the heavier 
type duck is still extremely heavy and no hope was given 
by the agency for the possibility of a relaxation of the 
order as far as the heavy types of duck are concerned. 

N.P.A. officials emphasized that the Sept. 17 amendment 
makes no change in the provision requiring producers of 
flat duck to accept defense-rated orders up to 80 per cent 
by weight of their scheduled production. 


Army To Purchase Cotton Duck, Webbing 


The Army announced Aug. 29 that it planned the imme- 
diate purchase of about $300,000,000 worth of cotton duck 
and webbing. Maj.-Gen. Herman Feldman, Quartermaster 


| General of the Army, made the announcement to a group 
_ of senators who are urging the Armed Forces to speed up 
_ their textile buying as one way of raising the price of cotton. 
_ General Feldman said the Army plans to buy about a billion 
_ dollars’ worth of textiles in the current fiscal year, enough 


to use up more than seven hundred thousand bales. 


But he 


| said most of the cloth cannot be ordered until after Con- 
| gress completes action on the $56 billion military appropria- 
_ tions bill which has passed the House but has not reached 
_ the Senate floor. He explained that a Defense Department 
_ directive confines the purchases to current needs, not re- 
serves. 


Moderate Drop In Cotton Use Expected 


World consumption of cotton in 1951-52 may be only 
moderately below the record 33 million bales used in 1950- 
51, according to the International Cotton Advisory Com- 
mittee. The committee noted that “considerable uncertainty 
still attaches to world consumption prospects,” but added, 
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“consideration of all the relevant factors leads to the con- 
clusion that world consumption may be only moderately 
less than the record-breaking total of 33 million bales 
consumed in 1950-51, depending largely on the level of 
consumption in the United States.” 

World production was estimated at between 35 and 36 
million bales, compared with 27.5 million bales in 1950-51. 
Including carryover stocks, the total supply for 1951-52 
was seen as slightly under 47 million bales, a post-war 
maximum and approximately three million bales in excess 
of last season's availability. 


Declines In Raw Cotton Prices Analyzed 


Delays by the military in ordering essential textile ttems, 
threats of O.P.S. rcllbacks in cotton textile price ceilings, 
and a resultant temporary softening in foreign demand for 
cotton were listed recently as major reasons for recent de. 
clines in raw cotton prices. “Actually there has been no 
appreciable change in the prospective demand for cotton 
during the 1951-52 season since the crop was planted; rather 
there has been a shift in the timing of the demand,’ Wm. 
Rhea Blake, executive vice-president of the National Cotton 
Council, told the annual convention of the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association at the Hotel Peabody, in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

The cotton industry official said that a number of steps 
are now being taken to remedy the present short-term price 
situation. Among these he listed stepped-up military orders, 
Export-Import Bank loan authorizations, consideration of 
raw cotton stockpiling, and a temporary holding movement 
by the farmers. ‘““The military's needs are greater than ever, 
but initially the Defense Department was slow to realize 
the importance of placing advance orders for the cotton 
products they are going to need during the year ahead,” 
Mr. Blake said in reviewing developments. 

In the case of softening demand in the domestic cotton 
mills, he placed at least partial blame on operations of the 
Office of Price Stabilization, which he said has cut through 
contracts of the mills five separate times with ceiling actions 
in recent months. “Everyone began to wonder when, if 
ever, the O.P.S. was going to stop lowering the ceilings 
on textiles. In that kind of market situation, you can well 
understand that the customers of textile mills decided to 
pull out of the market as much as possible. That produced 
cutbacks in mill operations and of course in the immediate 
demand for cotton. 

“As for foreign customers, they too, began cutting their 
orders as they saw U. S. domestic demand softening, and 
in their case the problem was aggravated by some temporary 
declines in available dollar exchange.” 


J. W. Valentine Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. - New York City 


+ + + 
Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. Bldg. Winston-Salem, N. C 
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MOORESVILLE IRON WORKS 


P. O. Box 246 MOORESVILLE, N. C. Phone 49 


CASTINGS 
Grey Iron, Bronze and Aluminum 


TEXTILE MACHINERY AND PARTS 


Loom Beams Our Specialty. All metal Loom Beams with sdjustable 
or stationary heads, also all types of Beams with wood barrels. 
Immediate delivery on Motor Pinions, Motor Pulleys, Sheave Pul- 
leys, eut Sprockets, Pick Wheels. 


Special Machines Quoted On Upon Request 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequently tn urgent need of information, 
service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ACME STEEL CO., General Offices, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8, Il. Sou. Div.: 
WwW. 8S. Huss, Megr., 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Sta. Box 172, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dist. Gales Mers.: Atlanta—C. A. Carrell, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Sta. “A,” 
Box 1723, Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville, 5. C.—G. R. Easley, 12 E. Plaza, Greenville, 
8. C. Special Reprs.: W. G. Polley, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Sta. “A,"" Box 172, 
Atianta, Ga. Sales Reprs.: M. M. Brown, 106 N. Caldwell St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
8S. F. Woodley, 723 Guilford Bivd., Greensboro, N. C.; R. C. Camp, 807 W. 
Franklin St., Richmond, Va.: D. C. Jorgensen, 603 Stewart Ave., 5.W., Sta. 
“A.”’ Box 172, Atianta, Ga.; J. J. Jorgensen, 603 Stewart Ave., 8.W., Sta. “‘A,’”’ 
Box 172, Atlanta, Ga.: H. C. Sharpe, Box 2463, 1226 Bryn Mawr Ave., Orlando, 
Fia.: J. B. Farr, 12 E. Plaza, Greenville, S. C. New Orieans District: J. C. 
Brill, Sales Mer., 860 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 13, La. Sales Reprs.: J. R. 
LeMaster, 260 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 13, La.; E. EB. Drewry, 1157 Termi- 
nal St., Box 2244, Memphis, Tenn.;: N. C. Brill, 815 Live Oak St., Houston, Tex.; 
J. W. McLeod, 627—2nd Unit, Santa Fe Bidg., Dallas, Tex. Philadelphia Dis- 
trict: Philadelphia District Mgr., C. E. Elinck, 5667 Ogontz Ave., Philadelphia 
41, Pa. Baltimore District Mgr.: C. E. Helms, 1001 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, 
Md, 


AIR ENGINEERING CO., 115 W. Catherine St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs:: 
E. J. Severs, C. H. White. 


ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS, Greenwood, 8S. C. Carolina Repr.: W.. D. Wor- 
nall, Box 1524, Charlotte 1, N. C.; Georgia and Alabama Repr.: Ben R. Morris, 
Box 221, Brookhaven. Ga.; Repr. tor Air Conditioning and Humidifying Equip- 
ment: J. E. Brown, Box 1318, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


ALLEN BEAM CO., 156 River Rd., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Joseph 
Bowler, Jr., 107 McGee St., Tel. 3-3289, Greenville, 8. C. 


AMERCOAT CORP., 4809 Firestone Bivd., South Gate, Calif. Carolinas Repr.: 
Southern Specialties Co., 202 Coddington Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC., 50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y.; 
Works at Lock Haven, Pa.; Sou. Warehouse and Laboratory: 1500 Hutchison 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C.:; Warehouse: Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: J. H. 
Orr, Mer., Charlotte, N. C., George R. Howard, Chariotte, N. C.; C, F. Martin, 
Jr., Charlotte, N. C.; Gayle Rogers, Charlotte, N. C.; W. D. Livingston, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Marion West, Jr., High Point, N. C.; J. T. Bohannon, Jr., Newnan, 
Ga.; C. O. Starnes, Rome, Ga.; R. W. Freeze, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


AMERICAN .CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office, Manufacturing Plant and Warehouse, 3333 Wilkin- 
son Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. Hugh Puckett. Sou, Dist. Mer. Renrs.: John D. 
Hunter, R. S. Meade, Q. M. Rhodes, W. C. Comer, Jr., Charlotte Office; Eugene 
J. Adams, P. O. Box 3228, South Highland Station, Birmingham, Ala.; Jack B. 
Button, 1409 Garland Drive, Greensbero, N. C.; C. B. Suttle, Jr., P. O. Box 
4817, Atlanta, Ga.; A. R. Skelton, Jr., American Cyanamid Co., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. C., 
and Ga. 


AMERICAN PULLEY CO., THE, 4200 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia 29, Pa. 
Sou. Reprs.: J. E. Williams, Box 870, Charlotte 1, N. C.; C. F. Hazen, 380 
Garden Lane, N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; G. L. Harrison, 2216 E. Dlinols Ave., Dallas, 
Tex. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Henry K. Kelly, Mer. 


Sou. Office, 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC., St. Louls, Mo. 8S. E. Sales Mgr. Corn Products 
Dept.: Charles H. Conner, Jr., 607 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORE CO., 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. J. V. Ashley, 
Dist. Mgr., Tel. Greenville 3-5302. 


ASHWORTH ‘BROS., INC., Pall River, Mass. Sot. Sales and Service Office and 
Repair Shop, 1201 S. Graham St., Charlotte, N. C., J. M. Reed, Sou. Mgr., 
T. F. Hart, Sales: Mfg. Plant, Sales Office and Repair Shop, Laurens Rd., 
Greenville, S; C., A. E. Johnson, Jr.. Mgr.: Sales Office and Repair Shop, 357 
Forrest Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., J. E. Seacord, Jr., Mgr.; Texas Repr.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATKINSON, HASERICK & CO., 211 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 1639 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 5-1640. Sou. Agt., 
F. E. Bozeman. 


ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Co., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. 1. 
Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agent, Frederick Salis. 


BAHAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall S8t., Winston-Salem, N. C.;: 886 Drewery 
St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee ‘ve, Green- 
ville, &. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT (U. 8S. Gutta Percha Paint Co.), Providence, R. I. 
Cc. L. Park, Sou. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 184, Tucker, Ga.; Thomas C. Roggen- 
kamp, 435 Wakefield Dr., Charlotte, N. C.; L. K. Palmer, P. O. Box 1133, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Alfred G. Malone, P. O. Box 3763, Orlando, Fla.; P. R. 
Singletary, 3384 Mathieson Rd., N.E., Atianta, Ga.; Edward J. O'Brien, Jr., 
P. ©. Box 675, Silver Spring, Md. 


BEST & CO., EDWARD H., 222-224 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: 
W. C. Hames, 185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: William 
J. Moore, P. O. Box 1970, Greenville, S. C., Phone Greenville 5-4820. 
BIBERSTEIN & BOWLES, INC., Charlotte 4, N. C. 


BOOTH CO., BENJAMIN, Allegheny Ave. and Janney Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
Sou. Sales Agt.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 7, N. C. 
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BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead 8St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mers.: Willard © 


Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; Chas. G. Kelley, Charlotte, N. C. Repr.: John Fergu- 
son, LaGrange, Ga. 


- BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO., 1314 W. Second Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


BRYANT ELECTRIC REPAIR CO., 607-9 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N.C. 
BRYANT SUPPLY CO., INC., 605 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


BULLARD CLARK CO., THE, Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn. FH 
Jacobs Southern Division Plant, Warehouse and Office, Box 3096, South Blvd... 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou, Exec., Edward Jacobs Bullard, Pres., and C. W. Cain. 
V-Pres. and Gen. Mgr... both of Charlotte, N.C. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B 
Henderson, Box 133, Greer, S. C.; L. L. Froneberger, Jr., 523 Woodland Dr., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph M. Briggs, Jr., 299 Lofton Rd.. N.W.. Atlenta. Ga: 
Frank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C.; Bill Heacock, 315 Popular St., Sylacauga. 
Ala.; L. J, McCall, 536 BE. Faris Rd., Greenville, 8. C. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO,, Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chattanooga- 
Knoxville-Nashville. Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart. W. A. 
Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, J. A. Burkart, D. H. 
Gunther, T. A. Martin, E. F. Jurezak, Lawrence Newman, C. V. Day, care 
Burkart- Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, John T. Pigg. 
J. T. Hill, L. Vivrett. care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Nashville. Tenn: 
Phil H. Swann, George Garner, L. W. Maddux, care Burkart-Schier Chemical 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn., James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff Road, Birmingham, Ala.: 
OQ. G. Edwards, P.O. Box 1181, Tryon, N. C. 


CALGON, INC., 323 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. Sou. Offices: J. W. Eshelman 
& Co., Inc. 2625 Sixth 4Ave., South, Birmingham 5, Ala.: J. W. Eshelman <: 
Co., Inc., 314 Wilder Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


CARBOMATIC CORP., 24-81 47th St., Long Island City 3, N. ¥. Sou. Branch: 
Textile Specialty Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New England Repr.: H. E. Linderson. 
35 Westminister St., Pro~idence, R. I. Phone: Jackson 1-7075. 


CAROLINA BELTING CO., 26 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 
CAROLINA LOOM REEF CO., 1000 S. Elm St., Greensboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA MACHINERY CO., INC., Morris Pield, Charlotte, N. C. John Mc- 
Laughlin, Mgr. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER Cf., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. -Carter, Inc.., 


Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas, 
Tex. 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO., Portland 6, Maine. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAI LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter S 
Glichrist, Jr. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON FOODS INC. (Corn Processing Div.), Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau, 
Gen. Seles Mgr., Southeastern Div., Clinton Foods Inc., 161 Spring St. Bidg., 
Room 317, Atlanta 3, Ga., Tel. Walnut 8998; John C. Alderson, Asst. Mger., 
Atlanta Office; Boyce L. Estes, Atlanta Office: Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 
3192, Concord, N. C.; J. Prank Rogers and E. F. Patterson. 900 Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, 8. C., Phone 2-8022. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & 
Storage Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Forrest Abbott Co., 117 EB. Court St., Greenville, 


S. C.; Atlanta Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.: Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan Ga. 
COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., i7 Battery Place, New York City. Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, Mer.: 
Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., J. Alden Simpson. 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Adcock, Maer.: 
Corn Products Sales Co., Dermon Bidg., Memphis, Tenn., F. C. Hassman, Mgr. 


CRABB & CO., WILLIAM, P. ©. Box 95, Black Mountain, N. C 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 7. Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Greenville, 8. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg., W. F. Woodward, Tel. 2-7131: 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, INC., 315 N. 12th St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Sou. Offices: 


714 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.. G. E. Hunt, Mer.: 2014 Stratford Ave.. 
Charlotte 56, N. C., F. A. Miller, Jr.; 1331 Dragon St., Dallas 2, Tex.. E. K. 
Anderson, Mgr.; 2415 San Jacinto St., Houston 4, Tex., P. G. Green. Mer.: 
508 N. Main St., Midland, Tex., T. D. Sevar; 833 Howard Ave., New Orleans 12, 
La., P. C. Hutehinson, Mgr.; 626 Park Lake Ave., Orlando, Fla., W. T. Roundy. 
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DANIELS, INC., C. BR. 4900 Wetheredsville Rd., Baltimore 16, Md. Sou. Office. 
Cc. R. Daniels, Inc., 121 East Third St., Charlotte, N. C. Baskets Hampers, 
Trucks, Canvas Bags, Tarpaulins and other canvas products. 


“ARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass, Sou. Reprs.: John E. Humphries, 
P. ©. Box, 834, Greenville, 5. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ga.; James H. Carver, Box 22, Rutherfordton, N. C.; Crawford Rhymer, Box 
2261, Greenville, 8S. C. 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC., FRANK, 1139 Maine St., Pawtucket, R. I., Sou. 
Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, 5S. C.: R. EB. L. Holt, Jr., 
P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER CO.. THE, Dayton 1, Ohio. Textile Accessory Reprs.: 
J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.; William L. Morgan, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 526 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C.;: E. L. Howell P. O. Box 
846. Greenville, S. C.; Kenneth K. Karns. P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 8. C. 
V-Belt Reprs.: R. A. Throneberg, 2509 McClintock Rd., Charlotte, N. C.; J. M. 
Hubbard, Dist. Mgr., The Dayton Rubber Co., 1055 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; F. G. Tanner, 1549 Marianna St., Memphis, Tenn.; D. C. Greer, The 
Dayton Rubber Co., 1631-H Valley Ave., Birmingham, Ala.;: EK. C. Sparks, 1055 
Spring St., WN. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Jesse H. Jones, 315 Sapelo Rd., Jacksonville, 
Pia. Textile Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, &. C.; Odell 
Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N.'C.; Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga. Dist. Office: 2813 Canton Bt., 
Dallas, Tex. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, Wilmington, Charlotte, N. C.; Greenville, 
8S. C.; Roanoke, Va.: Bristol, Va.-Tenn. 


DIXIE LEATHER CORP., Albany, Ga. Direct Factory Reprs.: Ed Pickett, Jr., 
1g Broadway, Birmingham, Ala.;: D. N. Patterson, P. O. Box 174, Greenville, 
8s. C.: W. FP. MeAnulty, 1240 Romany Rd., Charlotte 32, N. C.: C. EB. Dietzel, 
4064 Given St., Memphis 17, Tenh.; H. L .Cook, 3330 Elm St., Dallas, Tex.; 
D. I. McCready, P. O. Box 7701, Pittsburgh 15, Pa. Factory ‘Branch, Preston & 
Pilbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., R: W. Davis. Mgr. Warehouses at Battey 
Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.: Pye-Barker Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; McGowin-Lyons Hardware Co., Mobile, 
Ala.;: Ross Wadick Supply Co., New Orleans, La.; Peerless Supply Co., Shreve- 
port, La.; Weaks Supply Co., Monroe, La.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 


N. ©.: Hough Black, Greenville, S. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Savannah, 


Tampa, Pia., Jacksonville, Fla.; Miami, Fila., and Charleston, 8. C.; Keith 
Simmens Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.;: Industrial 
Supplies, Inc., Jackson, Miss.: Taylor Parker Co., Inc., Norfolk, VYa.; Industrial 
Supply, Richmond, Va.; Barker Jennings Hardware Corp., Lynchburg, Va.; 
Noland Co., Roanoke, Va. Factery Branch: 3330 Elm 8t., Dallas, Tex. 


DIXIE TEXTILE MACHINE CO., P. O. Box 875, Greensboro, N. Cc. W. J. 
‘*Bill"’ Barnes, 2332 Cornwallis Dr., Greensboro, N. C., Tel.. 4-5689. - 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. Sou. Repre.: R. E. L. 
Holt, Jr.. and Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C.: J. W. Davis, 
Manufacturer's Agent, P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga. 


DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou. Reprs.:: L. G. Strickland. 
R. F. D. 4. Durham, N. C.: George E. Bush, 2404 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte 2. 
N. C. New England: John H. Barlow, 43 Potters Ave.,. Provider.ce, R. I. 


DRAPER CORP., Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg. & C., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth st., 8.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Olhdam, England; Boston, Mass. 


« DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L, Organic Chemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del; Sou. District: 427 W. Fourth .St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
R. D. Sloan, Mer.: J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Mer.;: E. P. Davidsoéa, Asst. Mer. 
Technical: J. V. Eiliheffer, Laboratory Megr.: W. I. Pickens, Sales Correspond- 
ent. Salesmen: L. N. Brown, H. B. Constable, H. H. Field, M. D. Haney, Jr 
Technical Demonstrators: J. J. Barnhardt, Jr... Dr: I. F. Chambers, J. T. 
Hasty, Jr.. W. R. Ivey, G. R. Turner, H. F. Rhoads, F. B. Woodworth, N. R. 
Vieira. The address for all of the above gentlemen is: E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., P. O. Box 1909, Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: John L. 
Dabbs, Jr., P. O. Box 705, Statesville, N. C.; T. R. Johnson, P. O. Box 876, 
Greenville, 8. C.: J. A. Kidd, 1014 Rotary Drive, High Point, N. C.; J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., P. O. Box 1080, Greensboro, N. C. Atlanta Office: 1206 Spring 
St., N.E., Phone Hemlock 1904, A. B. Owens, Mgr. Reprs.: W. F. Crayton, 
Adam Fisher, Jr., J. H. Stradley, P. L. Cowart, J. E. Dempsey, A. C. Suther- 
land, Jr., A. V. Kerr, J. W. Billingsley, A. R. Williams, Jr., M. 5S. Williams, 
Jr., L. A. Burroughs. Chattanooga, Tenn., C. H. Asbury; Knoxville, Tenn., 
M. 8. Morrison, Jr.: Columbus, Ga., A. W. Pickens: Memphis; Tenn., J. A 
Verhage. 


EATON & BELL, 904 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.;: 753 Munsey Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou Plant, 2437 Lucena 8t., 
Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.: Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., 443 
Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; W. H. Gibson, 1743 McKinley Ave., San 
Antonio, Tex.; R. F. "Dick"’ Coe, P. O. Box 221, Greensboro, N. C. 


‘ENGINEERING SALES CO., 123-125 W. 29th St., Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; 8. R. and V. G.. Brookshire. 


EXCEL TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., Lincolnton, N. C. 

FAIRBANKS CO., THE, 393 Lafayette St., New York 3, N. Y¥. Factory and 
District Office: 202 Division St., Rome, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: A. A. Austin, 105 
Briercliff Circle, N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; M. A. Chalverus, 815 So. Lee St., Fitz- 
gerald, Ga.; H. M. Sims. P. O. Box 6031, Charlotte, N. C.; H. M. Summerell, 
1808 Beverly Dr., Charlotte, N. C. Distributors in all principal cities 


FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia, N. C, 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE CoO., Stanley, N. C. 
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GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., Linwood Ave. and Second &St., 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1209. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO., INC., P. O. Box 351, Gastonia, N. C. 


Sou. Reprs.: E. G. Lytton, 1801 Hedgewood Place, Charlotte, NW. 0.; 
Ratchford, Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. B. Smith, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; FP. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.: H. G. Thompson, 
Asheville, N. C.; Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga:; Frank B. Ripple, Raleigh, 
N. C.; B. W. Glover, Jr., Greenville, 8. C.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield. 
W. Va.; G. E. Tate, Richmond, Va.; J. A. Basinger, Jr., Charlotte, N. C.;: B. C. 
Bell, Jr., Service Repr., Charlotte, N. C. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mer. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


-GRATON & ENIGHT CO., 328 Franklin St., Worcester 4, Mass. Direct Pactory 


Reprs.: Ed Pickett, Jr., 124 Broadway, Birmingham, Ala.; D. N. Patterson, P. 
©. Box 176, Greenville, S. C.; W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany Rd., Charlotte 3, 
N. C.: C. E. Dietzel, 2320 Brooks Rd., Memphis 18, Tenn.: H. L. Cook, 3330 Bim 
St., Dallas, Tex.;: D. I. McCready, 32 Highland Ave., Pittsburgh 23, Pa. Fac- 
tory Branch, Preston and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., R. W. Davis, Mer. 
Warehouse stocks at: Batty Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Pye-Barker Supply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Alsa.: Mc-Gowin- 
Lyons Hardware Co., Mobile, Ala.; Ress Wadick Supply Co., New Orleans, La.: 
Peerless Supply Co., Shreveport, La.; Weaks Supply Co.,. Monroe, La.; Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Black, Greenville, S. C.; Cameron & 
Barkley Co., Savannah, Ga., Tampa, FPia., Jacksonville, Fla., Miami, Pis., and 
Charleston, S. C.; Keith Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., 
Memphis, Tenn.; Industrial Supplies, Inc., Jackson, Miss.: Taylor Parker Co., 
Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Industrial Supply, Richmond, Va.: Barker Jennings Hard- 
ware Corp., Lynchburg, Va.; Noland Co., Roanoke, Va. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., INC., Greensboro, N. C., George A. MoFet- 
ters, Pres., Phone 5678. Reprs.: J. H. Aydelette, Phone 8234, Greensboro, N..C., 


and James R. Smith, Phone 3-2074, Greensboro, N. C. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL CORP. OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Div. Office, Atianta, Ga. Reprs.: 
5S. B. Owen, Jr., and C. T. Timmons, Greenville, S. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. J. Borders, Hickory, N. C.; G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.;: 
G. W. Burkhalter, Greensboro, N.‘C.; R. D. Reamer, Hendersonville, NM. C.; 
R. L. Winchell, Raleigh, N. C.; W. A. Dotterer, Florence, S. C.; B. T. Hughes, 
Columbia, 8. C.; C. E. Reese and R. G. Peeples, Atlanta, Ga.; BR. M. Thibadeau, 
Macon, Ga. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.: 

New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Toledo, Ohio. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices: Atuanta, Ga., 
$15 Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., J. C. Martin, Mgr.; Charlotte, 
N. C., 523 W.. Fourth St., Wm. B. Martin, Sou. Sales Megr.: Greenville, 8. 
1510 Woodside Bidg., W. 8S. Johnstone, Sales Repr. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.; Warehouse and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
W. H. Brinkley, Gen Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 825 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. 
N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs.: L;: L. Brooks, 506 Cedar Rock St., Pickens. 
8. C., Tel. 3041; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., Tel. Preston 
7151; G. J. Reese, 546 McCallie Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn.: C. L: Elgert, 10 E. 
Lexington 8t., Baltimore 2, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2. 
Box 157, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd,, N.E.. 
Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660; F. P. Hunt, Secretarial Exchange, 
902-904 Dermon Bidg., Memphis, Tenn., Tel. 37-9626: A. N. Jackson, 825 W. 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507 
or 302%, Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, Warp 
Size Specialist 825 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: J. D. Brown, 825 W. 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Sou. Reprs.: 


HOUGHTON TOP CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Reprsa.: James E. 
Taylor & Co., Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Telephone: 3-3692: Long 
Distance 936. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester 8, Mass. Reprs.: Harold 
S. Bolger, 1139-51 E. Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 38, Pa.. Phone GE 8-0500: E. 
Jack Lawrence, 24445 Forsyth St., 8.W., Box 4072, Atlanta, Ga., Phone Walnut 
5250: K. McCoy Crytz, Opelika, Ala., Phone Opelika 254-J: Jack Dempsey, 219- 


' 223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia. N. C., Phone 5-5021: Charles A. Haynes, Jr, 749 


Narragansett Parkway, Gaspee Plateau, Providence 5, R. I., Phone Hopkins 
1-7679: Carl M. Moore, 219-223 S. Linwood St., ‘Gastonia, N. C., Phone 5-5021; 
Ralph C. Shorey, 44-46 Vine St., Worcester 8 Mass., Phone 6-6207. Sou. Plants: 
Atianta, Ga.; and Gastonia, N. C.; Branches: Philadelphia, Pa., and Blanco, 
Tex. 


IDEAL INDUSTRIES, INC., Bessemer City, N. C., A. W. Kincaid, Jr. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C., A. W. Kincaid, Mgr. 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP., Newark, N. J. Reprs. in Washington, 
D. C.; Charlotte, N. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Durham, N. C.; Tampa, Fila.: Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Memphis, Tenn.; Savannah, Ga. 


JACOBS SOUTHERN & NORTHERN DIV., FE. H. (The Bullard Clark Co.), 
Charlotte, N. C., and Danielson, Conn. Sou. Plant, Warehouse and Office, 
P. ©. Box 3006, South Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Exec.: Edward Jacobs 
Bullard, Pres., and C. W. Cain, V-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., both of Charlotte, 
¥Y ©. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B. Henderson, Box 133, Greer, 8. C.; L. L. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


Froneberger, Jr., 523 Woodland Dr., Greensboro, N. C.; Ralph M. Briggs, Jr., 
399 Lofton Rd., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Frank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C.; Bill 
Heacock, 315 Popular St., Sylacauga, Ala.; L. J. McCall, 536 E. Faris Rd., 
Greenville, 8. C 


JARRETT CO., CECIL H., Newton, N. Cc. 
JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON, CHARLES B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Repr.: T. E. Lucas Associates, 
Inc., 117 E. Third St., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Eearny, N. J. Sou. Office, 218 Pendleton St., Green- 
ville, S. C. Phone: Greenville 3-8033. Sou. Reprs.: Mahon & Bone Co., P. O. 
Box 345, Greensboro, N. C., Tel. Greensboro 3-8307; C. C. Withington, 12 
Clarendon Ave., Greenville, S. C., Tel. Greenville 4-150-W; William P. Russell, 
P. O. Box 778, Atlanta 1, Ga., Tel. Raymond 7-618. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., Green- 
ville, S. C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 5. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
Cc. Cc. Switzer, Greenville, S. C.; E. Hays Reynolds, Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. 
Castile, 3015 Forest Park Dr., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Alsa.; James C. Jacobs, 779 Maple St., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 1814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte 3, N. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 653, Kings 
Mountain, N. C.: J. P. O'Leary, Phone 5-5451, Greenville, S. C.; Stuart E. 
Campbell, Columbus, Ga. 


LANDIS, INC , OLTVER D., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N.C. P. W. Coleman, 
Box 1393, Greenville, S. C.: Carl W. Welch, Jr., P. O. Box 302, Gastonia, N. 
C.. Western N.C. Repr.: C. G. Seabrook, Jr., Box 6, Anderson, 8. C., Ga. and 
Ala. Repr. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO.. INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Repr.; A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N.C, . 


LEWIS MACHINERY CO., W. D., P. O. Box 826, Gastonia, N. C. 


H. F. LIVERMORE CORP., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. Executive Offices 
and Plant, Boston 34, Mass. Sou. Div. H. F.. Livermore Corp., 123-125 Henry 
St.. Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reprs.: Ernest W. Fanning, 407 Jefferson Ave:, East 
Point. Ga.: Charlie E. Moore, 2323 Morton St., Charlotte, N. C.; William T. 
Jordan, 34 Woodvale Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. New England 
Office. Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


M B MFG. CO., INC., 1060 State St.. New Haven 11, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: Oli- 
ver D. Landis, 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C., for the States of North and 
* South Carolina: R. B. Dorman, 1000 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., for the States 
of Alabama and Georgia. 


McLEOD LEATHER & BELTING CO., Greensboro, N. C. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passiac, N. J Pactory: North Charleston, 8. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama-—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery; Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham: Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgia-American 
Mchy. Supply Co., Atlanta; Bibb Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville. North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount: Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charies- 
ton: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville: Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg; Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter; Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup Co., Chattanooga; Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnson City: Power Equipment Co., Enoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., THE, 1145 Galewood Drive, Cleveland 
10. O. Sou: Reprs.: C. H. White, 1229 Pamlico Drive, Greensboro, N: C.;: W. P. 
Russell Box 778, Atlanta, Ga. 


MARTHA MILLS DIVISION, Silvertown, Ga. Sou. Sales Agents: Walter T. 
FPorbes Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: Walter 8. 
Coleman, P. O. Box 782, Salisbury, N. C.: 8. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O. 
Box 1351, Greenville, S. C.; Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: R. L. Holloway. P. O. 
Box 4334, Atlanta. Ga. 


MEDLEY MFG. CO., LTD., 400 Thirty-second St., Columbus, Ga. L. H. Morri- 
son and Burrel C. Cole, general partners; E. P. Waite, chief engineer; C. E. 


Hett. Jr.. Columbus Div. Repr.: C. R. Blakeney, Kershaw, 8S. C., Carolina r 


METAL FINISHING CORP., 1733 Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N.C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 8t., 
Dallas. Tex.. Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Repr.: (including Canada) C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Repr.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Liecester, England. 


MILNE & CO., A., 745 Washington St., N. ¥. Harold F. Dicks, Sou. Mer., 
735 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


MOORESVILLE IRON WORKS, P. O. Box 246, Mooresville, N. C. 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO., 15 Fifth St.; Taunton, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: 
Slaughter Machinery Co., E. F. Slaughter and A. P. Sommer, P. O. Box 2425, 
Charlotte 1. N. C.. J. Pred Slaughter, 2001-C Claymore Dr., Marietta, Ga. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical. & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St.; New York 6, N. ¥Y. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr. Kenneth Mackinzie 
Asst. to Res. Mer., 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Skinn and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St., Chariotte, N. C.: 
Geo. A. Artope and R. F. Morris, Jr., Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro. 
N. C.: H. A. Rogers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James Bidg., Chattanooga 2, 
Tenn.: J. K. Boykin, American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; W. H 
Jackson, 213 Columbus Interstate Bidg., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, Jr., 408 
Cotton Exchange Bidg., New Orleans, La.; Henry A. Cathey, 403 E. Franklin 
St.. Room 210, Richmond, Va. 
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NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Philip C. Wentworth, Treas., 354 Pine St., 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Gen. Mgr., L. E. Taylor,, Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Reps.: J. Kenneth Sumner, 
P. ©. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Donald C. Creech, Charlotte; N. C.; Prank 8. 
Beacham, P. ©. Box 281, Honea Path, 8S. C.; W. Harry King, P. O. Box 272, 
Atlanta, Ga.; M. L. Johnston, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C 


N.¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. ¥. Sou 


Office and Warehouse: 634 S. Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191. FPalls © 


L. Thomason, Sou. Mgr., 634 8. Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.; Carrol A. Camp- 


. bell, Mgr. Loom Lubrication Div., P. O. Box 782, Greenville, S. C. Sales and 


Service Engineers: Fred W. Phillips, P. O. Box 782, Greenville, S. C.: Jas. A 
Sorrells, Jr., P. O. Box 576, Charlotte 1, N. C.: W. C. Taylor, P. O. Box 1161. 
Greensboro, N. C.; Julian T. Pool, P. O. Box 316, LaGrange, Ga. Warehouses: 


Charlotte, N. C., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Columbus, 


Ga., Birmingham, Ala. 


NORCROSS CORP., 247 Newtonville Ave., Newton, Mass. Sou. Office: 123 N. 
Poplar St., Charlotte, N. C. Ralph Howell, Sou. Mer. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORRIS BROS., Greenville, 8. C. 


NORTH, INC., FRANK G., P. O. Box 123, Sta. A, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Raymond 


2196; P. O. Box 92, Marietta, Ga., Tel.'1509. Reprs.: Chas. B. Elliott, Box 433, 
Griffin, Ga., Tel. 4014: Raymond J. Payne, Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel. 
6-2025; A. V. McAlister, Box 324, Greenwood, 8S. C., Tel. 7668: J. C. Alexander, 


. Box. 56, Spartanburg, S. C., Tel. 5568: Frank G. North, Pres., and Mark W. 


Mayes, V.-Pres., Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St.; Chicago 1, 111. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


J. C. PADDOCK CO., Spartanburg, S. C 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Pitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 
Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEASE & CO., J. N., 11944 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mer., 806 Bona Allien Bidg., Atlanta 3. 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, Glenn M. Anderson, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Las- 
siter, Greensboro, N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, L. C. Harmon, Jr., 902 Montgomery 
Bidg., Spartanburg, S.C.: T.H. Nelson, Charlotte, N.C.: W. R. Brown, 1214 
Liberty National Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


PERFECTING SERVICE CO., 332 Atando Ave., Charlotte, N. C. Offices in 


Jersey City, N. J.; Chicago, Tll,; Philadelphia, Pa.; Cleveland, Ohio; Pawtucket, 
R.. I. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., Public Ledger Bidg., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou 
Reprs.: F. Homer Bell, 2624 Forest Way, N.E.. Atlanta 5, Ga.: Richard D. 
Greenway, 1308 Kings Drive, Charlotte 3, N. C. Textile Distributors: Southern 
States Chemical Co., Atlanta, Ga.;: F. H. Ross & Co., Inc., Southern States 
Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.;: Southern States Chemical Co:., Greenville, 


S. C.; Marlow-Van Loan Corp., High Point, N. C.; Taylor Salt & Chemical! Co., 
Norfolk, Va. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. Tel. 352-353. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. Jos. F. Freeman. Vice-President in Charge ol 
Group Department, Greensboro, N. .C. 


PIONEER HEDDLE & REED CO., INC., P. O. Box 116, Sta. A, 1374 Murphy 
Ave., 5.W., Atianta, Ga., Tel. Raymond 2136-2137. Reprs.: Raymond J. Payne. 
Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C., Tel. 6-2025: J. Cantey Alexander, Box 56, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., Tel. 5568: Charles B. Elliott, Box 433, Griffin, Ga., Tel. 4014: 
A. V. McAllister, Box 324, Greenwood, S. C., Tel: 7668. Mark W. Mayes, Pres. 
and Treas., Emile LeClair, V.-Pres., Glee B. Thompson, Sec., Frederick M. 
Suchke, Pit. Mgr., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Raymond 2136. 


PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th Ave. and Tabor Road., Philadelphia 20, 
Pa. Sou. Office: Wilder Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atianta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: John H. Foard, Box 574, Newton, 
N. C. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


REINER, INC., ROBERT, 550-64 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: 
John Elinck, 304 W. Forest Ave., North Augusta, S. C., and H. Walter Fricke, 
Box 9155, Charlotte, N. C. (Hosiery Machines). 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. BE. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.. P. O. Box 4305. 
C. R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box. 1589, Green- 
ville, 5. C.: A. S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.; L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Rd.. Winston-Salem. 
C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: R. E. L. Holt, Jr., 
Associates, P. O. Box 1474, Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and Supply Depot: 1623 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CO., Cariton Hill, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Irving J. Royce, 
2008 Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., F. Robbins Lowe, Sou. Agt.: H. M. Walsh. 
J. W. Hubbard, Fletcher 8. Culpepper, Selling Agts.: Atlanta, Ga.: 101 Marietta 
St.; Miles A. Comer, Herman J. Jones, Selling Agts.: Greenville, S. C.. Wood 
side Bidg.: Chas S. Smart, Jr., Perry Clanton, Selling Agts. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St., New York 13. N. Y. 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rad., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr., Mer. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


SARGENT’S SONS CORP., C. G., Graniteville, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. 
Anderson, Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte 7, N. C.; Philadelphia Repr.. F 
Wasson, 519 Murdoch Rd., Philadelphia 19, Pa. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Vasser Woolley, 
Pres. Reprs.: John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta, Ga.; W. L. Whis- 
nant, Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Repr.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 
1064-1090 Main St., Pawtucket, R. I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants 
only). Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market 
St., Dallas, Tex.; Welling LaGrone, 13 W. Fairview Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., 
FP. W. Schwettmann, Mgr., Lubricating Sales; G. R. Dyer, National Accounts 
Repr.; Area Offices’ Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Miami, 
Fla., Tampa, Fla., Columbia, 8. C., Charlotte, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jackson, 
Miss., Montgomery, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., and Macon, Ga. Industrial Lubricat- 
ing Engineers: R. O. Miller, 15 Miller Ave., Concord, N. C.; J. O. Holt, 1220 
Dixie Trail, Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Lipscomb, 414 McIver St., Greenville, 8. C.; 
R. A. Smith, 121 Island Home Bivd., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. C. Nix, 1926 Six- 
teenth Ave., So., Birmingham, Ala.: L. M. Kay, 332 Bighth St., N.E., Atlanta, 
Ga., and H.H. Terrell, P. O. Box 131, Lakeland, ‘ 


SINGLETON & SONS, RUSSELL A., Bianco, Tex. Sou. Reprs.: R. T. Hamner, 
P. O. Box 267, Gastonia, N. C.; Ralph Gossett, Jr., Ralph Gossett Mill Supplies, 
8 8S. Church 8t., Greenville, 8S. C.: James W. Heacock, 609 Hillcrest Dr., Talla- 
dega, Ala.; Paul S. Jones, 208 Lane Circle, LaGrange, Ga.; Phil Mergan, 401 8. 
Lewis St., LaGrange, Ga.; Julian W. Still, 1708 Peachtree St., N.E., Apt. 20, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SIRRINE CO., J. E., Greenville, S. C. | . 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn., Otto Cox, Sales Mgr., P. O. 
Box 3061, Phone 3-1365, Greensboro, N. C.;: E. S. Meservey, Ga. and Ala., 215 
N. Candler St., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 4523; G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C., part N. C.; Jack M. Alexander, part 8. C., N..C., Va., 
Box 1623, Phone 7777, Charlotte, N. C.: O. L. “‘Blackie’’ Carter, part 8. C., 
Box 2206, Phone 5-2111, Greenville, 8. C.; T. E. Doane, part Tenn., Northern 
Ala., Ky., W Va., Box 44, Phone 3100, Kingsport, Tenn.; John R. Youngblood, 
part N. C., Va., Maryland, Pa. and N. J., Phone 284, 1012 St. David St., 
Tarboro, N. C. 


SMITH & SON, E. E. Gastonia, N. C. 


SNAP-ON TOOLS CORP., General Offices: 8046—28th Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 
Branches at: 380 Techwood Dr., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Br. Mgr., C. M. Wendell: 
1208 EB. 25th St., Baltimore 18, Md., R. C. Lapp, Br. Megr.; 915 S. Clarkson St., 
Charlotte 6, N. C., G. M. Weitz, Br. Megr.: 605 E. McMillan 8t., Cincinnati! 6. 
Ohio, H. E. Gage, Br. Mer.: 2932 Commerce St., Dallas 1, Tex., C. C. Boutwell, 
Br. Mer.: 1602 Walnut St., Jacksonville 6, Fls., A. B. Woodham, Br. Mer.: 
1040 Camp St., New Orleans 13, La., L. G. Melton, Br. Megr.: 1617 W. Broad 
St., Richmond 20, Va., C. F. Wenderoth, Br. Mgr. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., 40 Rector 
St., New York, N. Y¥. Sou. Branch: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; H. W. 
Causey, Branch Mer. Sou. Reprs.: Earl H. Walker, High Point, N. C.; Richard 
Hoyt, 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Robert P. Baynard, Charlotte, 
N. C.: Charles E. Varn, 307 Elmwood Dr., Greensboro, N. C. 


SOMERVILLE-SEYBOLD DIVISION of HENLEY PAPER CO., 700 Murphy 
Ave., S8.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., Offices and Factory, 236 Forsyth St., S8.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.. Tel. WAinut 7221. Ingram Dickinson, Gen. Mgr., 158 W. Wesley Rd., 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. CHerokee 2405. Reprs.: J. Clyde Aycock, 1915 Dodson 
Dr., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. AMherst 1142; Albert P. Mauldin, 1736 Graham 
St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. RAymond 2927; Ed. G. Merritt, 542 Peachtree 
Battle Ave., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. CHerokee 4294; Sankey C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Dr., N.W., Atlanta, Ga., Tel. CHerokee 3265. S. C. Reprs.: John H. 
Riley, 3015 Monroe St., Columbia, 8S. C., Tel. 8804. N. C. Repr.: Mason H. 
Blundford, 713 8S. Neil St., Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 5-1594. N. E. Repr.: Chas. 
K. Dean, 91 Bay State Rd., Boston 15, Mass., Tel. Kenmore 2-6920. 


SOUTHERN ELECTRIC SERVICE CO., Charlotte, Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Ce.), Charlotte, N.C. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1809, 
Greenviille, 8S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divi- 
sions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlante 
Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shut- 
ties, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 B. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C., 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mer. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


’ STALEY MFG. CO.. A. E.. Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 


Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mer.; W. N. Dulaney, 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Seu. Reprs.: L. A. Dillon, 815 Third St., Durham, N. 
C.: H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C.; W. T. O’Bteen, 
Rt. 5, Greenville, S. C.: Walter P. Hope, 1160 Tate Drive, Columbus, Ga. 


STANDARD MILL SUPPLY, INC., 2318 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. A. 
Benson Davis, V.-Pres. Repr.: J. Kenneth Sumner. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 
Harrison Bidg., Room 414, 4 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3. Tenn., Tel. 
8-7117: M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St.. New Orleans 15, La.. Tel. 
Magnolia 5353: H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Lamar 4651; G. J. McLernon, 208 Hubbard St., San Antonio 
2. Tex., Tel. Travis 3653; Charles J. Turpie, Jr., 14128 Seott Ave., Charlotte, N. 
C ..Tel. 3-7015: J. A Dickson, P. O. Box 390, 112 Bales Ave., Phone 9-2812, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; T. P. West, Jr., 10 Seminole Dr., Greenville, 5. ¢., Tel. 
3-5932. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greens 
boro, N. C., ©. W. Cain, Megr.; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
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“WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passiac, N. i Sou. Reprs.: 


ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, 8. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mer. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmermann, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shuttles, a division of Steel 
i" Mig. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St.. Fal! River, Mass. Sou 
Reprs.: M. H. Cranford, 135 Walnut St., Chester, S C.: DR. Ivester, Clarkes- 
ville, Ga.; T. B. Farmer, Box 150, Langley, S. C. 


STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta. Ga. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., THE, Chariotte, N. C. -E. A. Terrell, Pres. W. S 
Terrell, Sales Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all prifcipal cities 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.; 
FP. M. Edwards, Raleigh, N. C.; W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.: C. W. Mea- 
dors, Charlotte, N. C.; J. S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: F. G. Mitchell, 
Columbia, 8. C.; L. C. Mitehum, Atlanta, Ga.: A. C. Keiser, Jr., Birmingham, 
Ala.; J. E. Buchanan, Munsey Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: G. W. Wood, Charlotte, 
N. C.;. J. H. Murfee, Greensboro, N. C.; G. B. Maupin, Greensboro, N. C.: 
W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.; C. T. Hardy, Durham, N. C.: J. G. Loudermilk, 
Atlanta, Ga.; A. C, Evans, Macon, Ga.; J. S. Sammons; Birmingham, Ala: 
J. M. Malone, Montgomery, Ala.;: H. E. Meunier, Charlotte, N. C.: ¢. B 
Fischer, Goldsboro, N. C. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, G 
TEXTILE SHOPS, THE, Spartanbure, 8. C. E. J: Eaddy. 


THORNBURG MACHINE WORKS, INC., P..O. Box 186, Dallas, & 
Thornburg and F. B. McDonald. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place. New York, N. Y. 
S. E. District Office: 3119 S. Blyd., Charlotte 3, N. C., K. M. Slocum, Dist 
Mgr., Tel. Charlotte 2-3063. Sales Reprs.: R. C. Cook, 1317 Orchard Rd.. Rich- 
mond 21, Va., Tel. Richmond 84-0804; L. A. Watts, Jr., 1010 McGee St., 
Greensboro, N. C., Tel. Greensboro 5573: John S. Barnett, Jr., 2 Rodney 
Ave., Greenville, S. C., Tel. Greenville 3-7128. 


TOWER IRON WORKS, 50 Borden St., Providence 3, R. I. Sou. Reprs.: Ira L. 
Griffin & Sons, Charlotte 1, N. C., Tel. Charlotte 4-8306. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 
Sales Room: 1503 Augusta Rd., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reprs.: William P 
Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 1048, Greenville, S. C.; Oliver B. Land. 
P. ©. Box 1187, Athens, Ga.: Harold R. Pisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N. C. 


UNITED STATES TESTING CO., INC., 1415 Park Ave., Hoboken, N. J. Sou. 
Branches: United States Testing Co., Inc., 198 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn., 
Tel. Memphis 38-1246, manager, §. C. Mayne; 1700 Cotton Exchange Bidg., 
Dallas, Tex., Tel. Prosp. 2654, manager, S. C. Mayne. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., P. O. Box 1605, Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices. 
819 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agts.: R. M. Mauldin and D. M. Dunlap: 
903 Whitehead Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling. 


USTER CORP., 80 Roylston St., Boston 16, Mass. Sou. Office: Uster Corp., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


VALENTINE Co., J. W., 612 8S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C.: Box 278 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N. C. T. Holt Haywood. Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co. Bidg., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 W. Washington 
St., Greenville, 8. C., Frank J: Swords, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 1.. with Sou. Office and Sales 
Room at 358-364 W. Main Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Phone 247. 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, 1314 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., DIV. SUN CHEMICAL CORP. Main Office: 1010 
44th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. Sou. Pit.: 907 White St., Rock Hill, 8. C., 
J. D. Snipes, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.: 
H. Papini, Box 1207, Greenville, 5 .C.; W. E. H. Searcy, 425 Tilney Ave., 
Griffin, Ga. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 21814 W. Fourth St., Charlotte 1, N. C. Reprs.: John 
Wyatt, Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; R. V. McPhail, 709 8. 
Jackson St., Gastonia, N. C.; A. J. Bahan, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C. 


WATSON & HART, 1001 E. Bessemer Ave., Greensboro, N. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John Wyatt. 
703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; Arthur J. Bahan, 810 Woodside Bldg.. 
Greenville, 8. C. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point, Ga 


WESTPORT FIBRE CORP., Westport, Mass., Hugh Neville, Jr., Pres. Va. 
and N. C. Repr.: Oliver D. Landis, Inc., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C.: 
Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Repr.: J. W. Davis, 122 Dillingham St., Columbus, Ga.: 
S. C. Repr.: Ralph Gossett, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, 8. C. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Ernest Hail, 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.; Marshall Whitman, 
Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Machine 
Works Office and Plant, Dowd Road, Charlotte, N. C., R. I. Dalton, Sou. Agt.: 
Charlotte Repair Shop, Z. C. Childers, Sales Mgr.; Atlanta, Ga., Office, 1015 
Healey Bidg., B. B. Peacock, Sou. Agt.; Spartanburg, S. C., 724 Montgomery 
Bidg., R. W. Dunn, Sou. Agt. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wi)- 
liam K. Shirley, 11 Wyuka St., Greenville, 8. C. 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS, 831 N. Tryon St., Charlotte 3, N. C. Hugh Wilkin 
and John Matthews. 


WILSON CO., EMIL ¥., Greenville, 8. C. 


. R. Bruning, 302 N. 


Ridgeway Dr., Greensboro. nN. c.; G . Bearell, Rt. No. . Knoxville, Tenn. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


EATON & BELL 
Patent Attorneys 


904 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
753 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 
5,000-spindle Carded Yarn Mill, with real estate 


16——No, 50 Universal Winders, 6 spindles for tubes, clutch drive. 
18—Frames Whitin drawing, 6 deliveries each, metallic rolls. 
Saco-Lowell Opening Room Equipment 
Hoppers, Pickers, Beater Sections, Bale 
Breakers, Vertical Openers, Condensers. 


2,000—12 x Fibe Roving Cans, Good. 


If you are interested in a Weave Room 
‘‘Training Program”’’ or need Loom Over- 
hauing, contact L. C. Jordan, 216 Church 
St., Danville, Va. Nine years in training 
work, four and one-half years in over- 
hauling. 


15M—1l1 x 5% Saco-Lowell Bobbins. 


WILSON LEWITH MACHINERY CORP. 


Post Office Box 4100 "Warehouse: Wikinsen Bivd. 
Charlotte 1, N. C. Behind Barbecus Ledge 


Phone 4-2403 


POSITION WANTED 


College graduate in textiles, male, single, 
age 32. Currently employed. Have had 16 
months of paid experience in time-study 
work. 


Write “‘C-3,"" care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


e If you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill 


a position, the classified advertising department of Textile 


Bulletin is ready to help. The classified section is read by both 


employees and employers. POSITION WANTED as cloth room overseer by 


middie aged man. Twenty-five years overseer’s 
experience on plain and fancy dobby and box 
_ work. Now employed but desire a change. Write 
“U,”’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Char- 
lotte 1, N. C. 


e@ Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find 


Textile Bulletin classified advertisements valuable in establish- 


WANTED—Position as overseer of weaving. Experi- 
enced in plain and fancy weaving, cotton and 
rayon fabrics, both C & KE and Draper looms. 
Now employed but desire change. Can furnish 

A-1 references. Write R-3, care Textile Bulletin, 

P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


ing business contacts. 


ATTENTION MR. MILL MANAGER OR 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Can you use the services of an experienced 
assistant superintendent or overseer spin- 
ning? One that will produce and please 
you in every way. Will furnish the very Sete s 
best of references as to ability and charac- APEX MACHINE TOOL SUPPLY 
ter. 3107 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 
Write “‘Lucky,”’ care Textile Bulletin Phone 3-1921 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte, N. C. 


MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT IN STOCK 
@ If you want a new job, if you are 


seeking someone to fill a position, the 
classified advertising department of Tex- 
tile Bulletin is ready to help. The 
classified section is read by both em- 
ployees and employers. 


18” x 14" Monarch Q. C. geared head lathe, 
mtrzd. chuck, misc. 


: Please enter my subscription to TEXTILE BULLETIN for one year at $1.50 or | 

three years at $3.00. | 
(Check) 

SIGNED 

(NOTE: In some cases four to six weeks are re- POSITION 
quired in the processing of a new subscription FIRM 

| before copies begin to reach you; please be | 

ae ADDRESS | 

| REMITTANCE ENCLOSED; SEND BILL. I 

| Please Send Money Order or Check as we cannot be responsible for cash. 


Mail to TEXTILE BULLETIN, P. O. Box 1225, CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: $4 per inch for bordered insertions: 
four cents per word for insertions without 
borders. Minimum charge: $1 per insertion. 


Charlotte 1, C. 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


Nelson’s 


DRACTICAL 
LOOM 
FIXING 


Is Now Available 


Completely Revised 
and Includes a Chap- 
ter on the Crompton 
and Knowles Auto- 
matic Magazine. 


Cloth Bound 
Nearly 100 Illustrations 


PRICE $2.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


BOX 1225 CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Distributor of Textile Machine Parts 
in Piedmont section offers excellent 
opportunity to man of character 
and ability for sales work and affil- 
iated. responsibilities. If you are 
aggressive, friendly and with some 
knowledge of the textile industry 
and willing to work, this is a real 
opportunity. In replying, give age, 
educational and experience back- 
ground in detail. Replies strictly 
confidential. 


Write ‘0-6,’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


A confidential service to em- 
ployer and employee, serving 
Executives, Superintendents and 
Department Heads throughout 
the Western Hemisphere. Inqui- 
ries invited. 


NATIONAL TEXTILE 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Box 1301, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Box 1674, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Box 7545, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Box 1490, Boston, Mass. 


RAYON 
TECHNOLOGY 


Prepared by the Textile Research Department 
of the American Viscose Corporation 
278 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $4.25 


Brings you modern technological 
methods and techniques for handling 
rayon on machinery originally de- 
signed to handle natural fibers, as 
well as on newly developed equip- 
ment. It shows mill men in all di 
visions of the textile industry the most 
effective methods for processing 
rayon into yarn, greige goods, and 
finishing fabrics. Designed as a prac- 
tical guide by outstanding technicians 
in the field, this book emphasizes the 
every-day applications of the methods 
described, stressing the HOW of 


rayon handling. - 


Order from: 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


TECHNICALLY EXPERIENCED IN SPIN- 
NING AND WEAVING, WANTS ONE OR 
TWO GOOD LINES. GUARANTEE BEST 
CONTACTS IN SOUTHERN TEXTILE IN- 
DUSTRY. 

Write ‘‘Representative’’ 


care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED 


Overseer of warp preparation room, 25 
years’ experience. Now employed, but desire 
a change. Married and sober; can furnish 
best of references. LaSalle graduate. 


Write ‘‘Zest,"’ care Textile Bulletin 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C.. 


Read Textile Bulletin 
Classified Advertising 


WANTED 
Cloth room overseer. Must be thoroughly 
experienced in varied fabrics, able to adapt 
himself to local conditions and get results. 
Send full details of experience, family 
status, etc., in first letter. 
Write ‘‘Adapt,’’ care Textile Bulletin 


P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C, 


GUARANTEED USED MACHINE SHOP EQUIPMENT IN STOCK 


No. 0 Mitts & Merrill Keyseater, mirzd., 1” cap. with cutters 
$47 


16”x6" Vernon Q. C. lathe, mtrzd. chuck, misc. tooling.____§705.00 
18*°x8” Schumacher-Boye & Emmes L. C. lathe. 5 HP Lima Reap 


chu 


5.00 tooling 


895.00 mtrzd. 


ck 
16*x6’ Sidney Q@. C. geared head lathe, matred. chuck, misc, 


tooling 


18*xl4" Monarch @. C. geared head lathe, mtrzd. chuck, misc. 


$3,200.00 


._ No. 146 Brown & ‘Sharpe milling mach., mtrzd., all geared_$2, 050.00 
No. 4 Heavy Duty Brown & Sharpe milling mach., 


all geared, 
$2,400.00 


1,650.00 


Peerless Power Hack Saw, 6”x6" cap., 00 


Barber-Colman—Hoebs, Milling Cutters, etc. 
Chieago-Latrobe—Twist Drills and Reamers. 


APEX 
3107 Wilkinson Bivd. 


Above is partial list—many more in stock. 


NEW METAL CUTTING TOOLS IN STOCE: 
Threadvell—Taps and Dies. 


Heller Brothers—Files. 


MACHINE TOOL SUPPLY 


Phone 3-1921 


Brown & Sharpe Auto. spur and bevel gear cutter, good shape 


No. 1 Brown & Sharpe wire feed hand screw machine, mtrzd. 


$325.00 
$555.00 


Starrett—Saws. 
Putnam—Bnd Mills. 


Charlotte, WN. C. 


POSITIONS OPEN-—-MEN WANTED: We can place plant manager hand screen printing plant; supt. staple spun rayon mill; machy. office equipment 
analyst; senior procedures man, alse manuals and forms control supervisor for cotton mills; overseer cutting and pattern making, knitted outerwear; 
overseers woolen carding; overseer dyeing and finishing cotton piece goods (foreign); 
and overseers cotton carding and spinning for Southern mills and mills in fereign countries; salesmen for dyestuffs, chemicals and machy.; junior 


chemists; industrial engineers; textile engineer to sell textile products; sewing machine fixers; 


mill experience; and many others. 


SPECIALISTS IN PLACING AND FURNISHING TEXTILE MILL EXECUTIVES 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, 


204 Washington Street 


Phone: Liberty 2-6547 


mechanical and chemical engineers: overseers cetton carding 


textile school graduates with or without practical 


inc. 
Besten 8, Mass. 
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Yes, Lots More 
EXTRA VALUE 
EXTRA SERVICE 
Singleton’s “Draft Horse” 


LONG DRAFT 
APRONS 


Made of Select, Super-Finished Texas 
Calfskin By Expert Craftsmen On 
Especially Built Machines, Gauged To 
Micrometric Accuracy of Measure- 
ment. Absolute Uniformity. Give 
You the Service and Results You've 
Always Wanted in an Apron. 


ALSO , 


LOOM STRAPPING 
For All Your Needs 
Of The Finest Texas-Tough Hair-on 
Leather For Maximum Service. 
A Pleasure To Submit Samples 


And Quote Our Sensible Prices. 


A. 


& SONS 
BLANCO, TEXAS 


Satisfying Customers For a Quarter Century 
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THREE AREA 
SALES OFFICES 
FOR PERSONAL 
ATTENTION TO 
YOUR NEEDS 


LOOM MOTOR PINION GEARS 

WITH “PERMONE” TREATMENT 
FOR LONGER LIFE AND 
SMOOTHER RUNNING 


Northern 
Plant 


BOX 560 


NEW 
BEDFORD. 
MASS. 


Branch 
Office 


2601 N. BROAD ST 
PHILADELPHIA, 
P 


A. 
Pinion Gears take a beating and a good pinion 
a must stand up without causing unnecessary wear on 


h 
Southern e the ring or “red-head” gear. 


Plant 


BOX 59 


A. GREENVILLE, developed for this requirement. There is none better, 


TEXTILE LOOM EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO 


GREENVILLE. 


“Permone’ treatment is a special hardening process 


The 
Textile 
Shops 


SPARTANBURG. SOUTH CAROLINA 


DUST COLLECTING SYSTEMS 


COPPER AND STAINLESS 
VAPOR EXHAUSTING 


STEEL SLASHER CYLINDERS 


STEMS & DRY CANS 
. STAMPING & SCREW METAL WORK 


MACHINE PRODUCTS 
CARD SCREENS 
SPINNING CYLINDERS 
QUILL CANS, ETC. 


COPPER AND STAINLESS 
STEEL SLASHER ROLLS 
SIZE KETTLES & TANKS 


HOUGHTON TOP COMPANY 


Dealers in Wool Tops of All Grades 
tor Cotten one 


OUGHTON 


TOP COMPANY 


253 Summer St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


bd 


Write or Phone Our Sou. Representative 
JAMES E. TAYLOR & CO. 


nell Telephone 3-3692 Long Distance 936 
| Liberty Life Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 
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— TEXTILE INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED — 


PERSONALS 


H. Gordon Smith (left above), vice-presi- 


dent and general manager of the textile 
division of U. §. Rubber Co., has been 
named to the newly-created post of execu- 
tive vice-president of U. §. Rubber Co, The 
new position was created because H. E. 
Humphreys, Jr., has been called upon to. do 
double duty as president and chairman. . . 
William E. Clark (right), assistant genera! 
manager of the textile division, has been 
elected a vice-president and made general 
manager of the division. Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Clark assume their new duties Oct. 1. 
Samuel R. Phillips, a native of Fair- 
burn, Ga., has succeeded Mr. Clark as assist- 
ant general manager of the textile division. 
A 1938 graduate of Georgia Tech, Mr. 
Phillips has been associated with the com- 
pany since 1939 with the exception of two 
years’ duty with the Navy during the war. 


J. D. Jories, superintendent of Bamberg 
(S. C.) Textile Mills, has been elected to 
the board of directors. 


F. H. Fentener Van Vlissingen has re- 
signed from the board of directors of Amer- 
ican Enka Corp., Enka; N. C. Mr. Van 
Vlissenger is president of the board of 
Algemene Kunstzijde Unie of Arnhem, Hol- 
land, which organized Enka in 1928, and 
also is a former Enka president. . . . Elected 
directors to succeed Mr. Van Vlissengen 
and the late George W. Fraker were Dr. 
J. Maynen of Arnhem, Holland, an A.K.U. 
vice-president, and L. M. Reuvers of New 
York, formerly a member of the plantation 


division of U. S. Rubber Co. 


Elmer J. McVey (left) 
has been appointed 
general factory man- 
Sager for Saco-Lowell 
Shops and will have 
full responsibility and 
authority in the man- 
agement of manufac- 
turing activities. Mr. 
McVey, who has been 
with Saco-Lowell since 
January of this year, formerly was associated 
with H & B American Machine Co, where 
he had been vice-president. John S,. 
Chafee has resigned as a vice-president and 
diréctor of Saco-Lowell, but will continue 
to be available to the firm asa consultant 
and advisor. .. . William Ashton, who for 
the past 11 years has been engaged in erect- 
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ing Saco-Lowell machinery, has been ap- 
pointed ofhcial representative and service 
manager for the firm in all of South Amer- 
ica. 


Nathaniel Mitchell, president of Barnes 
Textile ‘Associates, Inc., Boston, Mass., to- 
gether with four other industrialists and 
business consultants, sailed Sept. 15 as a 
team sponsored by the Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administration to assist French indus- 
trialists in the program of stimulating pro- 
ductivity in western Europe. The group will 
spend about a week in each of the indus- 
trial areas in France, ending its visit about 
Nov. -1, 


= 


Charles G. Stover has 
joined Hunt Loom & 
Machine Works, Inc., 
Greenville, S. C.. as 
sales representative for 
Hunt motor 
drives and spreaders 
in the Georgia-Ala- 
bama territory, Mr. 
Stover inthe past has 
been textile sales rep- 
resentative for Corn Products Sales Co., and 
president of Monticello Bobbin Co. He at- 
tended Furman University and Lowell Tex- 
tile Institute. 


looms. 


Stanley A. Black has been named vice- 
president and general manager of Aleo Mill 
at Rockingham, N. C., a division of M. 
Lowenstein & Sons. He ‘succeeds Sam Snod- 
dy, resigned. Mr. Black, a native of Green- 
ville, S. C., and a graduate in textile engi- 
neering of Georgia Tech, is a former man- 
ager of Monarch, Ottaray and Lockhart 
Mills of the Deering, Milliken & Co. group 
in South Carolina. He also formerly was 
general manager of Pacific Mills, Columbia, 
S. C., and Kendall Mills at Newberry, S. C. 


Maj.-Gen. George A. Horkan, a native of 
Augusta, Ga., has been named to succeed 
Maj.-Gen. Herman Feldman as Quartermas- 
ter General of the Army. General Feldman 
was to retire Sept. 30. . . . Dr. Ralph Siu, 
formerly director of fundamental research 
for the Quartermaster Corps, has been 
named director of the pioneering research 
laboratories branch of the Quartermaster’ s 
research and development laboratories at 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Joseph L. Delany, superintendent of Jo- 
anna (S: CC.) Cotton. Mills, recently was 
elected president of the Laurens (S. C.) 
Tuberculosis Association. ... W. K. Waits, 
assistant superintendent at Joanna, has been 
named chairman of the city’s civil. defense 
program. Carl Franzen, shop engineer, will 
assistant to Mr. Waits and will 
have charge of the organization within the 
plant. 


SCTy as 


David R. Johnston; president of Johnston 
Mills Co., will lead the big firms division 
of Community Chest campaign at Charlotte, 


N. C, next month. Among his assistants 
will be T. W. Church, Jr.. and Arthur S. 
Jarrett of Johnston Mills, R. I. Dalton, Jr.. 
of Whitin Machine Works, and J: D. Sand- 
ridge of the Du Pont Co. 


T. W. Kitchen of 
Greenville, S. C., has 
been appointed South- 
ern sales reperentative 
for Atlantic Chemical 
Co., Centredale, R. I. 
Mr. Kitchen will make 
his headquarters at 
1201 South Carolina 
National Bank Build- 
ing in Greenville. 
Prior to joining Atlantic Chemical Co. he 
was associated with Rodney Hunt Machine 
Co., Dan River Mills, and North Carolina 
Finishing Co, 


Robert F. Leh has been named head of 
the quality control department at Madison 
(N. C.) Throwing Co., Inc. Mr. Leh for- 
merly was associated with the Duplan Corp. 
at the firm's Winston-Salem, N. C., office. 


Gordon . Matheson, vice-president of 
Mooresville (N.C.) Mills, has been named 
chairman of the South Iredell County Chap- 
ter, American Red Cross, for the coming 
year. 


C. S. Clegg, president of Globe Mills 
Co., Mt. Holly and Lincolnton, N. C., and 
district governor of Lions International, re- 
cently presented a charter to a western Lions 
Club which is located in the section of Char- 
lotte, N. C., west of the Southern Railway. 


John L. Stickley of Charlotte, N. C., has 
been named special Southern representative 
for Turner Halsey Co. Mr. Stickley’s present 
affiliations or activities will not be affected 
in any way by his new appointment. His 
office will continue to be at 705 Commercial! 
National Bank Building, Charlotte. 


R. C. McCall, president and treasurer of 
Pinnacle Mills, Easley, S. C., recently was 
named as first “Citizen of the 
Year.” He was awarded a plaque by the 
Easley Business and Professional Woman's 


Club. 


Easley's 


O. D. Hancock, head of the carding de- 
partment at Musgrove Mills, Gaffney, S.-C. 
recently retired after 57 years in the textile 
business, 43 of which were spent with the 
Hamrick group in Gaffney. 


Paul A. Redmond of Birmingham, Ala.. 
president of Alabama Mills, Inc,, served as 
chairman of the committee in charge of ar- 
rangements for the Alabama Industry Days 
celebration which was observed Sept. 13-15. 


Reuben Bell, assistant secretary-treasurer 
of Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. has 
been granted a four-month leave of absence 
to serve as head of the cotton textile section 
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of the Office of Price Stabilization, with 
offices in Washington. A graduate of the 
University of Alabama school of law, Mr. 
Bell joined Avondale Mills in January, 
1946, after serving in the Army for several 
years during World War II. 


Arthur W. Lucas of Short Mills, N. J., 
has been appointed assistant treasurer for 
the Chemstrand Corp., Decatur, Ga. Mr. 
Lucas is a certified public accountant. 


Stanley W. Brooks has been appointed 
chief engineer of H. W. Butterworth & 
Sons Co., Bethayres, Pa. Mr. Brooks was 
chief engineer of the Textile Finishing Ma- 
chinery Co., Providence, R. I., when it was 
purchased by Butterworth in 1944. Since 
that time, he has been assistant sales man- 
ager of Butterworth’s New England office 
and for the last year has worked in the engi- 
neering department at Bethayres. 


OBITUARIES 


Jack M. Alexander, 56, sales represen- 
tative for Slip-Not. Belting Corp., Kuings- 


port, Terin., died suddenly Sept. 17 at his 
home in Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Alexander 


had been with Slip-Not for the past 15 
years and prior to joining that firm was in 
the textile mill supply business in Gastonia, 
C. Surviving are his wife, two sons, a 
daughter, three brothers and three sisters. 


George W. Keesee, 46, president of 
Keesee Belting & Supply Co., Gastonia, N. 
C., died Sept. 14 of a heart attack while on 
a hunting trip in Wyoming. Mr. Keesee 1s 
survived by his wife, one son, two daugh- 
ters, a brother and two sisters. 


Dr. Charles J. Sala, 61, a dye expert 
in the organic chemicals department of E. |] 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., 
cently in Italy, where he was visiting his 
mother. In addition to his mother, he is 
survived by his wife, a son, a daughter, and 
two sisters. 


John H. Swanson, 45, for the past 15 
years superintendent of Plant No. 1 of Dun- 
dee Mills, Griffin, Ga., died Sept. 11. Sur- 
viving are his wife, his parents, a son and 
daughter, a stepson and two sisters. 


MILL NEWS 


GOODWATER, ALA: — Blackstone Mills, 
Inc.. of Clinton, Mass., which martufactures 
heavy textile goods from cotton and wool, 
is. considering moving its opérations to 
Goodwater provided the city will erect a 
$500,000 building for its occupancy. Pay- 
ment for this investment would be made by 
Blackstone on a long-term lease arrange- 
ment. 


CHARLESTON, S. C.— According to re- 
ports in trade circles, Princeton Worsted 
Mills of Trenton, N. J., has taken options 
on sites at Kingstree, Johnsonville and Ef- 
fingham in eastern South Carolina and _ is 
reported planning to establish plants at 
these sites provided construction approval 
can be obtained from. the government. The 
report, however, had not been confirmed by 
Princeton officials at a recent date. 
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Concentrated Sodium Sulphoxylate Formaldehyde 


Stable at high temperatures, Discolite is most effective as a 
reducing agent to eflect solubilization of the vat color... is highly 
useful when the process calls for the reducing agent to be dried 


into the fabric as in printing without loss of its reducing properties, 


CHEMICAL COMPANY + CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY 
Manufacturers of Chemicals for the Textile Industry 
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production UP, 
costs DOWN 


Texaco Spindura Oil rates extra high in resis- 
tance to oxidation, thickening and gumming. 
Spindles can thus carry even heavy packages at 
full speed without vibration, hunting or lagging 
. . . with fewer ends down. Your output of 
smoother, cleaner yarn is bound to. be high, 


your maintenance costs low. 

Two other savings: You'll reduce power con- 
sumption because Texaco Spindura Oil elimi- 
nates “drag” in starting and running. . . and 
the fact that Texaco Spindura Oil does not “fog” 
prevents both yarn stain and oil waste. 

Texaco Spindura Oils meet all spindle manu- 
facturers’ requirements for effective lubrication 
of spinning, throwing, spooling and twisting 
spindles. There are suitable viscosities for every 
need. 

Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer help you 
gain lubrication economies throughout your 
mill. Just call the nearest of the more than 
2,000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 
States, or write The Texas Company, 135 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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